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THE CONCEPTION OF POSITIVE LAW IN 
ANCIENT INDIA. 




The lavr, which mored tlie admiration of Sir William 
Jones has ceased, in one sense, to be living law, and must 
be sought at the present day, not in our books of report, but 
in the texts of our sages, and in the writings of the successive 
Jurisconsults by whom Hindu Law was gradually moulded 
into system. Legal antiquities ought to engage our special 
attention as India offers a rich and varied field for such 
enquiries. The harvest has long been ripening for the sickle, 
but as yet, to our reproach, the reapers are few in number, 
and that wealth of mateyals which should be our pride is 
now our disgrace .” — {Sir Bodhbehari Ohosli.) 




1’he Conception of Positive Law in 
‘Ancient India 


The greatest obstacle to a comparative study of the legal 
history of ancient India is the influence of the Analytical 
School of Jurists of which John Austin w'as the most con- 
spicuous representative. The present generation has 
consciously or unconsciously imbibed the Austinian doctrine — 
that Law is a command of a determinate political superior 
to an inferior enforced by sanction. Every serious student 
of comparative legal history who studies the evolution of 
law, from the earliest germination of legal consciousness in 
ancient societies, realises the various inconsistencies in the 
doctrine of the great jurist. The main plank in Austin’s 
theory — that sovereignty must reside in a determinate body — 
is inconsistent with the modern conception of popular 
sovereignty, ignores ^the power of public opinion and 
takes no account of “ political sovereignty.” His theory 
has been criticised by a formidable array of distinguished 
historical jurists like Maine, Clark, Sidgwiek, Lowell, and 
others. As Sir Henry Maine has pointed out, it is a historical 
fact that sovereignty has often been in the hands of persons 
not determinate. The Austinian theory of law as a command 
emanating from a determinate superior — has been criticised 
on the ground that it ignores the great body of customary 
law which has never had its origin in the will of ^ a deter- 
minate political superior. It errs in treating law as merely 
command. It identifies sovereignty with legal despotism. 
It eiaggerates the single element of force in law to the 
neglect of all other historical facts and the. forces and 
influences which contribute to the evolution of legal norms. 
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But Austin’s theory is not wholly defective. The contents 
of legal systems may be complex and variable, but the idea 
of law is comparatively simple. Despite all criticism, Austin’s 
main position is unassailable, regarded as a summary of 
existing facts. What the State wills, that the individual 
can be compelled to obey by means of coercive sanctions. 

When the evolution of Jurisprudence reached a compara- 
tively mature stage in ancient India, we find that amidst 
the labyrinths of secular and ceremonial rules and rituals 
positive law gradually differentiated itself from religious 
and semi-religious injunctions. When the state became the 
determining factor in the administration of law and justice, 
positive law secured for itself a definite position and estab- 
lished its sway by virtue of the punishment which the State 
would inflict in case of its infringement. 

In the later Smritis the main principles of Austinian 
theory are noticeable : — 

Smfity-aehara-vyapetena margen-adharshitah paraih 

Avedayati ched-rajhe vyavahara padam hi tat.' 

“ If a person, molested by others in the way which con- 
travenes the Srnriti or established us*tge, complains to the 
King, that gives I’ise to a topic for judicial proceeding.” As 
pointed out by Dr. P. N. Sen,- this injunction of Yajilavalkya 
implies three elements, viz . : 

1. — transgression of law as laid down in the Srnriti or 
established by usage, 

2. — injury to some one other than a transgressor, and 

3. — intervention of the King in his judicial capacity. The 
Hindu conception of positive law was not very different from 
the Austinian theory thereof. 

(1) It emphasises that “ law was added because of 
transgressions.” 

^ YSjauvalkja, II, 5., Stenzler’s Edition (1849), p. 45. 

® “ Hindu Jurisprudouce ” (Tagore Law Lectures, 1909), p. 29. 
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(2) It 5 ^ows that the intervention of the King is called 
for because and in so far as these transgressions cause injury 
to people other than the transgressors. 

(3) It indicates that whether a transgression be of some 
rule of action laid down in the Smritis or of some established 
usage, in cither case* it is the intervention of the King, who is 
the protector of the people and dispenser of justice, that 
converts religious or customary law into positive law. 

This comparison also shows some points of difference as 
well. According to Austin, law, in its normal form, consists 
of commands eihanating from the Sovereign in the State and 
the duty of enforcing the same is a self-imposed duty. But 
according to the great Hindu jurist Law issues from a 
source superior to the Sovereign and the duty of enforcing 
the same is cast upon him from above. Thus the Brihada- 
ranyaka-Upanishad lays down : — 

“ Sa n-aiva vyahhavat-tach-chbreyorupam-atyasvijat 

dharmam 

Tad-etat kshatrasya kshatram yad-dharmas-tasmad- 

dharmat-param n-asti 

Atho aballyan baliyfensam asariisatc dharmepa yatha 

• rajh-aivam 

To vai sa dharma^i satyam vai tat 

Tasmat satyaih vadantam-ahur-dharmam vadat-iti 

dharmam va vadantaih satyam vadat»iti 

Etad-dhy-ev-aitad-ubhayam bhavati.* 

“He created still further the most excellent law 

(dharma). Law is the Ksbatra (power) of the Kshatra, there- 
fore there is nothing higher than the Law. Thenceforth even 
a w'eak man rules a stronger with the help of the Law, as 
with the help of a King. Thus the Law is what is called the * 
true.* And if a man declares what is true, they say l^e. 


I, 4, 14 j Sacrod Books of the Hindus, Vol. XIV, p. 93. 
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declares the Law, and if he declares the Law, they say he 
declares what is true. Thus both are the same.” * 

In the Dharma-Sutras we find that the protection of all 
created beings as well as the infliction of lawful punishments 
was the primary duty of a King.^ Manu went so far 
as to identify the King with Punishment and laid 
down that the enforcement of coercive sanctions was a 
Dharma : — 

Sa raja purusho daiidah sa neta s'asita cha sah 

Ohaturnam-asramanam cha dharmasya pratibhuh smritah 

Dapdah s'asti prajah sarva danda ev-abhiraBshati 

Dandah supteshu jagartidaijdaih dharmarix vidur-budhah.** 

“ Punishment is (in reality) the King (and) the male, 
that the Manager of afiairs, that the ruler, and that is called 
the surety for the four orders’ obedience to the law. 

“ Punishment alone governs all created beings, 
punishment alone protects them, punishment watches 
over them while they sleep ; the wise declare punishment 
(to be identical with) the Law.” (S. B. B., Vol. XXV, 
p. 219.) 

The author of the i^ukranlti like the earlier Srariti writers 
also enjoins the King to administer justice by the infliction 
of punishment ; — 

Dushta-nigrahapam kuryyad- vya vahar-anudarsanaih. 

Sv-ajnaya varttituih sakta sv-adhina cha sada praja."* 

“ The King should punish the wicked by administering 
justice. The subjects who are made to observe his orders 
are always under his authority.” (S. B. H., Vol. XIII, 
p. 183.) ‘ 


' Sacred Books of ttit* East, Vol. XV, p. 89. 

* Gautama, X, 7, 8 j and XI, 28. Apastaraba, II, 5, 10, 6. Vasish^ha, •XIX, 1. 
Visbpu, III, 2. 

3 VII, 17 and 18 j Cf. VII, 27. 

* IV, 6, 1. 
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Thus the idea of sanction * as an essential element of law 
was emphasised by the Hindu .lurists, specially by the author 
of the later Dbarma-^astras. 

The system of law prevalent in ancient India grew not 
out of legislation but was based on religion. The old Homan 
definition which the jurisconsults preserved even up to the 
time of Justinian — J ttrisprudentia ed renm divinarmi atque 
hmnanarum notitia — also points to the same conception. 
Like other aneient people, the ancient Indians believed that 
their laws came from the gods. The divine origin is referred 
to in the abovS passage of the Brihadaranvaka. The ideal 
King in ancient India was also accounted semi-divine. 

Arajake hi loke-smin sarvato vidrute bbayilt 
Haksbartham-asya sarvasya rajanam-asrijat prabhufi 
Indr-Anila-Yam-Arkap.am-Agnes-cha Varunasya cha 
Chandra-Vitte.sayos-ch-aiva matnl nirbritya sasvatilj.^ 

“ For, when these creatures, being without a King, 
through fear dispersed in all directions, the Lord created a 
King for the protection of this whole (creation), taking (for 
that purpose) eternal particles of Indra, of the Wind, of Yama, 
of the Sun, of Fire, of Varuija, of the Moon and of the Lord 
of Wealth (Kubera).” (S. B. E., Vol. XXV., p. 216.) 

'J'he ancient Cretans attributed their laws, not to Minos, 
the actual law-giver, but to Jupiter. The Lacedaemonians 
believed that their legislator Wcis not Lycurgus, but Apollo. 
The Romans believed that Numa wrote under the inspiration 
of the celebrated Goddess Egeria. The Etruscans believed 
that they had received their laws from the god Tages. The 


^ The Hindu Jurists, however, constantly reminded the Kin^ to administer justice 
and to enforce coercive sanctions with great circumspection and with an eye to all the 
surrounding circumstnnces, like the status of the criminal, the nature of the cHrae, etc.^ 
e.p., Gautama, XII, 51; Apastamba, 11,11, 27, 18; Vasistha, XIX, 9; Vishnu, III, 91, 
Manu, VII, IG, 19, 27-32 and Yftjaavalkya, I, CCCIX-OCOXI, OOCLIV, 

* Manu, VII, 8 and 4 . 
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ancient Indians believed that their law-giver was Varuna — 
the great upholder of order, physical and moral (Rita) — who 
punished the transgressors of his commands.* Thus the Vedic 
seer sang with characteristic candour : — 

Yat kim ch-edam Varuna daivye jan^-bhidroham 

raanushyas-charamasi 

Achitti yat-tava dharma yuyopima ma nas-tasmad 

enaso deva rlrishah.^ 

“ Whatever the offence which we men commit, Varuna, 
against divine beings, whatever Jaw of thine«we .may through 
ignorance violate, do not thou, divine Varuna, punisli us on 
account of tliat iniquity.” (Wilson’s translation, Vol IV, 

p. 181.) 

Thus the ancient people thought that Manu, Solon, 
Lycurgus, Minos or Numa might have reduced the laws of 

• In the Attiarva-Veda illimitable knowledge ia also ascribed to this omnisciont 
Varuna; — “ great auporiutendent of them aetis, as it vvf3re, from close by ; whoever 
thinks to be going on in secret, all this the gods know. Whoso stands, goes about, whoso 
goes crookedly, whoso goes about hiddonly, wdio defiantly — what two sitting down togotlier 
talk, King Varuna, as third, knows that. Both this eaith is King Varuna's, and yonder 
great sky with distant margins (anfa) ; also, the twoipceans are Vanina’s paunches; also 
in this potty water is he hidden. Also whoso should creep far oft* beyond the sky, he should 
not be released from King Varuna ; fiom the sky his spies go forth hither; fhonsand-ryed, 
they look over the earth. All this King Varuna beholds (vi-caks)— what is hidden between 
the two firmaments, what beyond; numbered of him are the winkings of people ; as a 
gambler the dice, (so) does ho fix. these things.” (IV, 10, 1 to 5 ; Whitney’s Atharva-Vedaf 

pp. 176*177). 

“ The might and greatness of eternal highest beings, their wisdom and justice, their 

sublimity and kindliness are united in the chief iditya, Varuna They (the hymns of 

the Voda) picture the god as the all-wise creator, preserver and regent of the worlds, the 
omnisciont protector of the good and avenger of the evil, holy and just, yet full of pity,” 
(Dr. Kaegi’s “ The Riyveda” translated by Dr. AiTowsmith, pp. 61-62). As Dr. Kaegi has 
pointed o^t, it was in later times that Varuna was lowered to a more god of the wafern, 
which stream down from the sky to tlie earth. 

“Varuna opened ^for thee, 0 Sindhu, paths to flow ” (X, 75, 2.) 

“ Without trouble Varuna set the waters free ” (X, 324. 7.) 

{Vide Dr. Kaegi’s “ Eigveda” pp, 164-5.) * 

» Bigveda, VII, 89, 5. Vide Afreoht’s Ed., Volume II, p. 67. Varu|;ia is frequently 
spoken of as a king (rajS Varu^iah), as a king of the universe (visvasya bhuvanasya) and 
as am nniversul monarch (samrftt). (Muir’s Sanidcrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 122.) 
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their times to writing, but they could no.t have made thexn^ 
The ancient laws were never invented by any one nor were 
they created by any legislators in the niodern sense of the 
term. As Coulange has pointed out. there is truth in all 
these traditions as they indicate that the veritable legislator 
among the ancients Vas not a man, but a religious belief 
which men entertained.' 

But the facts showing that State Justice was ultimately 
('nforced by means of coercive sanctions, suggestive and 
interesting as they are, should be regarded in their true liistori* 
cal perspective, a^ the final outcome of a long unconscious 
process of evolution, fraught with infinite moment to the 
human race. For as w'e go back upon the history of Law, 
we very soon reach a point at which the theories of Austin 
are helpless to explain facts. Take for instance, the Srariti— 
a source of law, an authority which great masses of men feel 
themselves bound to follow, not because they choose but 
because they must. But certainly it is not a command of 
the Sovereign in a State, direct or indirect. The conception 
of command was not unknown to the ancient Hindus, for 
example, Jaimini in his IVJlmamsa-Sutras says 

Chodana laksha^io-rtho dharmah 

“ Dharma or duty is that which, being discernible, is 
indicated by Vedio injunction.” (S. B. H., Vol. X, p. 3.) 

This injunction w^as not the command of a political 
superior to a political inferior but it emanated from a source 
which was superior to both and which was equally binding 
upon all. Dharma was above the king and bound him equally 
as it did the meanest object. Upon critical examination 
ancient laws may turn out to be the work of private persons. 
We find the Code of Hamurabi or the Code of Manu, or other 
ancient • Codes, gften purely impersonal documents, compiled 

• “ The Ancient City," Bk. Ill, Ch. XI. 

“ i. n,2. 
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no one exactly knows how, or by whom. Yet it is the 
controlling force which shapes the daily conduct of large 
masses of men. They do not even consider the propriety 
of challenging its authority or disregarding its provisions. 
It is not the work of the State ; it may not even be recognised 
by the State. We may even go fur thef back in the primitive 
stages of humanity, there may be no State to recognise it. 
Yet the essential ideas of law, the evident ancestors of our 
modern juristic notions, are clearly there. Hence, the 
Austiniau conception of law has proved to be historically 
incorrect, almost useless in considering thte ancient systems 
of Jurisprudence. As Lawrence Lowell has remarked, the 
definition of Austin is not universally true of law in general.* 
The Neo-Austinian School has also pointed out the great 
mistake of Austin in regarding law as the command of the 
Sovereign to the subjects, the theory of Austin thereby giving 
countenance to the inference that law is the arbitrary creation 
of the ruler ; whereas it is a command not of the ruler but of 
the State comprising both the ruler and the ruled. The 
Austinian theory has proved even pernicious as men under the 
influence of the Analytical School have disputed the existence 
of Hindu Law except as “a mere phantom of the brain 
imagined by Sanskritists without Law and lawyers without 
Sanskrit.” 

In primitive systems of law where custom had inherent 
force and could even supersede the edicts of the King or 
statute law of the realm, the definition of Austin cannot hold 
good. A custom has its binding effect because the people 
observe it, not because it has been set by a political superior 
to a poetical inferior. Law is not really what the Sovereign 
enacts but what the subjects observe. The Austinian theory, 
although more accurate at the present day, is absolutely 
unaccurate when applied to primitive societies, in which law 


* “ Essays ou Governmeot,*’ p. 197. 
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was mostly based on pre-existent custom.^ It would serve 
very little useful purpose in our study of ancient Indian 
jurisprudence. It is historically untrue, as Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine has pointed out, in the case of countries where 
the king is not law-making but merely tax-gathering. Take, 
for instance, the injunction of avoiding forbidden food which 
is so constantly repeated by the Hindu jurists : — e.g., “ All 
intoxicating drinks are forbidden.”- Vasisbtha,* Yishnu,^ 
and Manu ^ also laid down the same injunction in the strictest 
possible terms and made the breach of it a mahapataka. We 
cannot deny the above rule the title of law simply because 
it deals with the private conduct of a person and not in his 
dealings with others. If the British Parliament or the French 
Legislature would pass a bill embodying such provision and 
interdicting the use of specific articles, Austin would unhesi- 
tatingly accept the same as law. But that would be really 
laying too much stress on the method of law-making in 
western countries and on the peculiarities of modern juris- 
prudence. Fustel de Coulange * has dwelt upon the omni- 
potence of the ancient state of Greece and Rome and the 
far-reaching nature of the legislation which included 
the minutest details of private life. The Athenian law 
forbade men to remain single. Sparta punished not only 
those who remained single but even those who married 
late. At Athens the States prescribed labour, and at 
Sparta, idleness. At Locri the law forbade men to drink 
pure wine, at Rome wine was forbidden to women. It was 


* Frederick Harrison has pointed out that even in modem states there are some laws 
whjch can hardly be made to exhibit the characteristics of a command, obligation and 
sanction ; e.g., enabling Statutes, rules of interpretation, and judicial construction and 
procedure, etc. (“ Fortnightly Review,” 1878.) 

Apastamba, 1, 5, 17, 21. S. B. E., Vol. II, p. 03. 

3 1, ft), 20. 8. B. B., Vol. XIV, p. 5. 

* XXXV, 1. S. B. E., Vol. VII, pp. 132-3. 

5 IX, 235. S. B. E., Vol. XXV, p. 383. 

” “ The Ancient City,” Bk. HI, Ch, XVll. 
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. a common thing for the kind of dress to be invariably fixed 
by each city ; the legislation of Sparta went so far as to 
regulate the head-dress of women and that of Athens forbade 
them to take with them on their jonrney more than three 
dresses. At Rhodes and Byzantium the law forbade men to 
shave the beard.^ Thus in the ancient world law was at first 
a part of religion. The ancient codes were collections of 
rites, liturgical directions and ceremonial rules joined with 
legal regulations. The laws regarding property and succession 
had tp be picked out of a mass of rules for burial, worship 
of the dead and sacrifices. The ancient codeg regulated 
penances, marriage rites and the worship of the dearl. In 
those times law and religion were both blended together. 

Some primitive systems of law were administered not 
only to rational beings but also to animals and inanimate 
objects. There was a court at Athens which tried 
animals and inanimate objects guilty of injuring human 
beings. Plato, the great philosopher, recommended the 

* The ancient State sotrietinjea commatHled a father to whom a deformed son was born 
to put him to death. This law is found in the ancient codes of Sparta and of Home as well 
as in the ideal codes of Aristotle and ITato. On the stre^ngtli of a pas^a^^e in the KA^haka- 
Samhita (XX VH, 9): — “ Tasmftt-strTyam jatffm parasyanti na pumaihsam,” Weber, 
DelbriioU and Ziruraor a.ssefted that girl infants were exposed by tlie Vedio Indians 
( Altindisches Lebcn, pp. 319-20 and Z.D.M.G., Vol. XLTV', pp. 494 0), It is now clear after 
Bohtlingk’s explanation that Zimmer, Weber, Delbruck and others misundei'stood the above 
passage which merely referred to the lajn’ng of the child aside {legt man hei Seite) while 
a boy was lifted ^ip (Z.D.M.O., Vol. XLTV, pp. 494-G). As remarked by Macdonell 
the passage described the innate sentiment of primitive people looking down with dis- 
favour upon the birth of daughters. {Vedic IndeWj i, p. 395.) The Atharva Veda distinctly 
invokes the birth of a son and deprecates that of a daughter. “Prajapati, Anumati- 
SinTvfi.li hath shaped; may he put elsewhere woman-biith ; but may he put here a 
male” (VT, 11, 3; W. A. V., p. 289). It may be^noted that Bohtlingk’s view referred to 
above had been accepted later by Roth and Delbruck (Z.D.M.G., XLIV, 496), ^ 

We notice the expression of the same sentiment in a later hymn of the Atharva-Veda 
» which prayed for keeping the male child safe in the embryonic stage; 

Pinga, defend thou (the child) in process of birth ; let them not make the male 
female ; let not the egg-eaters injure the embryos ; drive thou the kimfdins froifi here.” 
'(Vin, 6, 25 ; W. A. V., p. 498.) 

The Aitaroya-Brfihma^a contains an old verse (VII, 15) which says that a daughter is 
a misery (kpTpa^am), while a son is a light in the highest heaven. 
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trial and punishnnent of animals and lifeless objects (“ Laws,” 
IX, 12). The Exodus says, “If an ox gore a man or a 
woman that they die ; then the ox shall be surely stoned 
and his flesh shall not be eaten; but the owner of the ox 
shall be quit” (XXI, 28)., Many cruel punishments were 
also inflicted upon ftniraals in the code of the Zendavesta, and 
we notice the survival of this primitive custom in mediaeval 
Europe.’ Although we do not notice any such absurd 
instance of the trial and punishment of animals and inanimate 
objects in the history of Hindu Jurisprudeiic ', it is clear that 
some primitive systems of law did not satisfy the Austinian test 
of being confined merely to rational beings. The Hindu Law, 
of course, made a distinction between sense of responsibility 
and its absence in the culprit for purposes of punishment 
and provided for compensation of loss and injuries suffered 
by persons in consequence of negligence of the owners of 
animals.® 

The Austinian definition of law, therefore, based either 
on the source of command or its contents or the being to 
which it is addressed is bound to be inapplicable to ancient 
systems of law. By describing juridical norms as orders 
emanating from the State, it looked upoo law as exclusively 


’ In the Enprlish Lnw of Deorlnnd, which Fmvivecl up to the middle of the 39th 
century, there is a relic of the ancient custom that anything injuring or killing a man 
must undergo religious purification. A beast which killed a man or a tree which 
felj upon a man was dcodinnl, i c., wtis confiscated and sold for charity — a somewhat 
humanised version of the old Atheni.au process whereby the axo that killed n 
man was brought to trial, and, if found guilty, solemnly thrown over the boundary of 
the city. Similarly animals were consideicd as amenable to laws up to very recent 
times on the continent of Europe and an elaborate process was followed specially 
by the French courts in the trial and the punishment of domestic and wilc^animals j the 
last instance of the enforcement of this absurd law was in the year 1748, when a cow was 
banged. 

* The question whether the animals and the gods have any share in the duty of 
practising Vedic observances is discussed in KfitySyana’s Sraufca.Sutras (1, 1, 
KdtyAyana concludes that animals have no such duty as they only look to what is near 
at hand and not to the rewards of a futoi'e world, i.e,, on account of the absence of 
rationality and conscience* 
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State product. Consequently, there can be no law where 
there is no State. In other words, neither customary law 
nor international law is true law. The essential mistake was 
the confusion of law with legislation. Comparative juris- 
prudence and comparative politics have clearly established 
this important fact — that constraint *by State is not the 
fundamental attribute of the law, nor is it an element 
common to legal phenomena. Korkunov has justly observed, 
“ The law of each people is a result of a continuous evolution 
throughout its history. Every historic epoch, however, brings 
its own moral notions, its own conditioifs of life, which, 
determines the matter of its laws. So the law of a people 
is built up in historical layers.” ’ The only universal 
conception in law is that there is a command — not necessarily 
by a determinate political superior in a State — with its conse- 
quent sanction in case of disobedience, whatever the source 
of the command or the nature of such sanction may be and 
whoever may put the sanction in force, cither the State 
Judiciary, or a formidable theocracy, or the communal 
assembly. 

Thus it is clear that to the j^uestion — what is law ? — 
no categorical or, comprehensive answer can safely be given. 
Not only do systems of law change their contents, but the 
conception of law itself changes with the progress of society. 
As we want to look at the history of law^s and of their 
administration, we must glance at the evolution of the idea 
of law itself. And this glance will show us something of the 
secret places of human thought. Eor man, in his earlier 
stages at least, is a very material creature ; and law concerns 
his material interests. He is, likewise, a creature of strong 
and ill-regulated passions; and law is the force which 
controls them. therefore, men’s ideas of law are very 
. genuine ; they are the expression of his inmost feelings, 
the truest possible index to his character and culture. The 

‘ “ Theory of Law,” Bk. I, Ch. II, Sec. 10. 
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study of law as a mass of arbitrary rules is, surely, one of the 
most repulsive pursuits in which a man of intelligence can 
engage. The study of a legal system, as a deliberate attempt 
to cover and regulate the material activities of man, appeals 
only to the logical faculties of a student and creates hut a 
limited horizon. But the scientific study of Law as a record 
of human progress, as the golden dejwsit of the stream of 
Time, is worthy of the highest intellect and stimulating to 
the most gifted imagination. The study of the genesis and 
growth of law in ancient India ^nd its practical administra- 
tion by the elan*and the state is as fascinating as it is interest- 
ing, We shall follow the evolution of the law u'hich has "the 
oldest pedigree of any known system of jurisprudence,” and in 
these days of national renaissance the study and investigation of 
the gradual emergence of the ethico- juristic consciousness of 
the ancient Indians is of the highest importance. 



EVOLUTION OF THE STATE AND LAW. 


'I'he earliest glimpse of Indo-Aryaij society in the llig- 
Veda reveals to us a tribal state — based on the family as the 
unit bound together by the tie of consanguinity and the 
worship of common ancestors. The Rig-Veda presents to 
us joint families of the patriarchal type founded generally 
on the principle of agnation. The earliest type of Roman 
polity closely resembled the ancient Indian. ‘The Vedic 
polity was in its early stage a tribal state {jana) made up 
of number of clans {vis) ’ which were again aggregates of 
villages {grama). Similarly, the Iribus of the ancient Roman 
City-State was made up of a number of clans {gens) which 
were aggregations of families, bearing a common name and 
tracing tlieir descent from a common ancestor.” Even in 
the developed political life of Italy there was a survival of the 
pagm — a tribal or ethnic unit composed of a number of 
villages {vici), which seems to resemble the tribiis of the 
■fully formed City-State.® This into^-esting analogy shows 
that the earliest form of State both in ancient India and in 
ancient Italy was a confederation of smaller units, bound by 
the tie of kinship. From such evidences derived from 


^ Tho e.^fpression tu's ia of doubtful sif^nificanco. As Keith and Macdonell have 
pointed out, in many passages of the Rig- Voda the sense of “ settlement is adequate 
and probable ; in other passsages it moans *’ subject ” or “ pe^oplo.” (V. I,, II, pp. 305-6). 
There are other passages wliero it moans “ clan,” a sub-division of tho Jana or tho whole 
tribe e.g., the above passage shows that vu was different from Jana, Janmana and 
flitra. In another pa.saago (X, 91, 2) it is again differentiated from both griha and jana 
Sa darsata-Srir-hiithir-griho grihe vane vane sisriye takkavir-iva 
' Janam-janaih jaiiyo nSti-manyato visa a keheti visyo visam-vifiam 

Atharva-Veda (XIV, 2, 27,) uses via as a division less than the whole people in tjie sense 
o^clan (W.A.V., p. 758). Zimmer also takes viz in thio sense {Alt Lebcn, p. 159) as ‘ Gau,’ 

• ‘‘Roman Law, ’’Muirhead^ p. 6. 

* “Roman Public Life,” Greenidge. 
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comparative politics certain political philosophers have 
concluded that the family was the germ from which higher 
forms of social organism have been gradually evolved. 
There is a verse in the Ilig-A'^eda which describes the different 
organisations in the Vedic polity and shows that the tribe 
was the highest political unit. 

Sa ij-janena sa visa sa janmana sa putrair-vajam bharate 

dhana nribhih 

Devanam yah pitaram-avivasati sraddhamana havisha 

Brahmanaspatim 
(II, 26, 3.) 

“ Wer den Vater der G5tter fiir sich zu gewinnen sucht, 
gljiubigen Sinnes durch Opfer Brahmaiiasp.iti, der erlangt 
Beute lleichthmn durch die Manner: durch Stamm {janena), 
durch Gau (vica), durch Verwandtschaft {janmana)^ durch 
Tamilie {puiraih)" 

(Zimmer, Altindisches Lehen, p. 160.) 

The Vedic tribes had no words for their countries. They 
were mostly known as the Alinas, or Usinaras, or Kasis, etc. 
The “ Pancha janalj ” •or “ five tribes ” are often mentioned 
in Vedic literature ; both Zimmer {Altindisches Leben, 119- 
123) and Macdonell {Sanskrit Literature, 153-54) have 
identified them with the Purus, Turvasas, Yadus, Anus and 
Druhyus, who are all mentioned in one hymn of the Rig- 
Veda 

Yad-Indragni Yadushu Turvaseshu Yad-Druhyushv-Anushu 

Purusha stafi atafi 

(I, 108, 8.) 

• 

We get sometimes indirect descriptions of their geo-, 
grapljioal settlements like “ Sapta-Sindhu,” *.<?., a tract which 
was traversed by seven rivers. Wo have of course a few 
names of countries like Gandhara, Sindhu, etc., which show 
that particular tribes occupied these regions ; but there was 
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■TO abstract notion of territorial states. These Vedic tribes 
were ultimately coalesced into nations with new names. 

Modern researches have established that the family was 
the Initial society among the different races of mankind and 
that at a very early ethnical period the family often became 
patriarchal.’ From the Scriptural example of Jacob and 
Esau as well as from evidence of ancient Indo-European 
history Sir Henry Maine pointed out that primitive com- 
munities were but expansions of single families into larger 
bodies of kindred, connected by common subjection to the 
highest male ascendant and by the bond of kinsllip, supposed 
or real. According to him the aggregation of these families 
formed the Gens or House ; the aggregation of Houses made 
the Tribe ; the aggregation of Tribes constituted the 
Commonwealth or State. The State was thus the result of 
the expansion of its primordial cell, the family. From the 
patriarchal family have been successively evolved all the 
higher forms of political organisation and the genealogical 
organisation of society preceded the territorial. 

We must not fail to notice the luminous criticisms of 
the different writers who adversely cdinmented upon Maine’s 
celebrated theory.* Of them the first was the great philo- 
sopher, Herbert Spencer, who accused Maine of ignoring 
the great mass of barbarous and uncivilized peoples among 
whom parents exercise little or no control." McLennan 
also subjected Maine’s theory to critical examination and 
pointed out that the Hebrew Scriptures, where Maine 
perceives “the chief lineaments” of patriarchal society, far 

. from revealing the patria potestas and agnation bear witness 

• 

‘ It is to be uoteil, however, that Sir Henry Maine was not quite correct in holding 
that the primitive family of the Roman type was the “ primordial cell of sooial develop- 
ment,” when he said that “ the effect of the evidence derived from comparative jurispru- 
denoe is to establish that view of the primeval condition of the human race which is 
known as the Patriarchal Theory.” (ulwcicwt Law, Pollock’s Edition, 1912, Ch. V, p. 131.) 

* “ Principles cf Sociology,” I, pp. 713-37. 
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to polyandry and the recognition of kinship in the femtUe 
line.^ According to him abundant evidence of onginai 
promiscuity and of the maternal system of kinship is dis- 
closed among the ancient races.^ Prom, certain verses 
in the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda and from certain 
passages in the different Sraritis it has been argued that 
polyandry was in vCgue for a very long time in ancient 
India. The following verse in the Rig-Veda,® which is 
also repeated in the Atharva-Veda* has been cited as 
evidence of the custom of polyandry in Vedic India : — 

Tubhyam-agre pary-avahan surySih vahatuna saha 
Punah patibhyo jayara da Agne prajyS saha 

“ Mayest thou, O Agni, give to us husbands our wife, 
together with progeny...”® 

Apastamba speaks of the forbidden practice of delivering 
a bride to a whole family (kula ) : — 

Kulaya hi strl pradiyata ity-upadis'anti 
Tad-indriyadaurbalyad-vipratipannam ® 

Brihaspati refers to the same custom {kule hanya- 
prad&nam) almost in the same terms.^ An ambiguous 


^ “ The Patriarchal Theory,” edited by Donald McLennan. 

^ Maine revised his opinion in his later works — Early Law and Custom^ Village 
Communities, and Early History of Institutions. Sir Frederick Pollock has justly remarked, 
” much trouble and confusion might have been avoided, if Maine hud in the first place 
expressly confined his thesis, as foi’ all practical purposes it was confined to the Indo- 
European family of nations.” {^Ancient Law, Pollock’s Edition, p. 177) Whatever 
might be the case with other races, it is certain that at the earliest period of which we 
have any distinct knowledge — the patriarchal family was the condition of the Indo- 
European family of nations, 

» X, 86, 38. 

* XIV, 2, 1. 

Wilson’s tr., Vol. VI, p. 230. 

® II, 10, 27, 2-4 } S. B. E., Vol, II, p. 164, Bfihler’s ed, (Bombay), p. 9Si 

’ XXVII, 20 j S. B. E., Vol. XXXIII, p. 389. 
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passage of Narada has also been construed in favour of the 
polyandrous theory : — 

Dve bharye kshatriyasy-anye vaisyasy-aika prakirttita 

Vaisyaya dvau patl jneyav-eka-nyah kshatriya-patih^ 

A well-known rule of Manu ^ h3s also been construed 
in favour of this theory as an instance of “ Gruppen-ehen ” 
or group marriage.” Manu in this verse lays down that the 
son of one among several brothers should be looked upon as 
the common son of all : — 

Bhratriiiam-eka-jatanam-ckas-chet-putravih-bhavet 

Sarvam-starh-stena putrena putripo Manur-abravTt 

The Vedic passages quoted above are no indications 
of polyandry in the Vedic period. The whole adhyjiya, if 
read carefully, proves that such inferences are untenable ; 
as the very next verse in the Uig-Veda would clearly 
show ; — 

Punah patnlm-agnir-adild-ayusha saha varchasa 
Dirghayur-asya yah patir-jivati saradah sataih 

“ Agni gave the wife back agaiii with life and splendour; 
may he who is her husband enjoying long life live a hundred 
years.” * 

Apastamba, Manu and Brihaspati were averse to the 
practice of Niyoga ; hence they have been interpreted as 
obviously referring to something different from Niyoga. 
But the text of Apastamba refers to an ancient custom which 
was enjoyed by the early sages but had been obsolete by his 
time. Manu merely repeats the dictum of Yasishtha (XVII, 
10) w‘hich is also given in Vishpu Smriti (XV, 42). The 


XII, C ; S. n. E., Vol. XXXIII, p. 160; Bib. Ind.. p. 173. 
'' IX, 182 ; S. B, E., Vol. XXV, p. 365. 
j llecht und Sitte, Jolly, p. 47. 

• Kv.’X, 85, 39 ; AVilson's tr., Vol. VI, p. 230. 
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true meaning of Manu’s rule is quite clear from Biihler’s 
translation and does not refer to survivals of polyandry : — 

“ If one among brothers, sprung from one (father), one 
have a son, Manu has declared them all to have male off- 
spring through that son.” * 

The statement of* Brihaspati occurs in a long text in 
which various forbidden practices, prevailing chiefly in 
South India, are recorded,* The laconic text of Narada, 
properly understood, di8]»roves the polyandrous theory. The 
literal translation of the text as — “A Vais'ya woman may 
take a husband df tw'o different castes ; and a Kshatriya 
woman may take a husband of one different caste,”— lends 
itself easily tc mis-interpretation. But Jolly has para- 
phrased the original text as follows — “ A Vaisya woman 
may either take a Vaisya husband, or she may wed a 
Kshatriya or a Brahm'an. A Kshatriya may either take a 
Kshatriya husband, or she may marry a Brahman.”* 
The true import of this passage is thus clearly against the 
polyandrous theory. 

According to Maine “relationship is exactly limited 
by the patria potestas. ^here the potestas begins, kinship 
begins ; and therefore adoptive relations are among the kindred. 
Where the potestas ends, kinship ends; so that a son 
emancipated by his father lose all rights of agnation. And 
here we have the reason wdiy the descendants of females 
are outside the limits of archaic kinship.” * The basis 
of the patriarchal family was the patria potestas, but the 
patria potestaa was not and could not be a durable institu- 
tion.* Yet its former universality may be inferred from 
certain derivative institutions, such as the perpetual tutelage 
of women, the guardianship of rainons, the relation of master 

, ■ S. B. E., Vol. XXV, 365. 

> S. B. E. Vol. XXXIII, p. 380. 

=> S. B. E., Vol, XXXIir, p. 166n. 

* ** Ancient Law,” Ob. V, p, 155. 

® ” Patria Potestas in Ancient India,” N. 0, Ohatterjeo, J.A.8.B, 
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imd slave, and specially from agnation which is, as it were, 
a mould ruteiniug the imprints of the paternal powers after 
they have ceased to exist. Applying this test Maine finds 
evidence of the existence of the potestas among the primitive 
Aryan people which were “originally organised on the 
patriarchal model.” * In Hindu genealogies the names 
of women are generally omitted and even in modern times 
kinship is agnatic in the Mitakshara law. The custom of 
the Salian Franks excluding females from governmental 
functions had an agnatic origin. The Normans excluded 
uterine brothers and, when Norman law was transplanted 
to England, brothers of half-blood were prevented from 
succeeding to one another. 


• Ibid. 



The Date of Mriedial^atika 
from Astrological Data. 

BY 

Jtotis Chandra Ghatak., M.A. 

There are at least three passages in the Mricchakatika 
which are of toioering importance in as much as they affcwd 
us some definite *clues as to the chronology of this drama. 
The data which these passages give us, are astrological ; and I 
shall put down the principal points here as briefly as possible. 

These passages a’'e all verses. Two of them are to be 
found in the 6th Act (the 9th and 10th verses there) and 
the third occurs in the 9th Act (being the 33rd verse of it). 
Of these verses the last — viz., 9, 33, I consider to be of 
paramount importance as it furnishes certain very definite 
data as regards the age of the composition of this drama. 

In this verse, Charudatta (the hero) who is a very 
generous and higk-souled gentleman is compared to Brifaaspati 
(the planet called Jupiter). In Astrology Brihaspati is 
considered to be the most benevolent of all planets. (Cf. 

^p?wr. I ) The Sahara who is the 
brother-in-law of the king is compared to Mars 
‘ Mangala ’ or ‘ Angaraka ’). Now, as luck would have it, 
Charudatta was brought before the Court of Justice under a 
false charge of having killed a woman of the city named 
Basantasena and having robbed her of her ornaments. 
Circumstantial evidence was already against him, since the 
misehievous ^akara managed everything so eleverly as to 
implicate Charudatta very thoroughly. The miserable plight 
into which Charudatta was thus brought is compared to 
or utter weakness of the planet called Jupiter. 
And to fill the cup of Cbarudatta’s misery, Ms friend 
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Vidushaka accidentally dropped some other ornaments which 
he was carrying elsewhere in that very Court room, it 
became very easy for Sahara to implicate Charudatta. Hence 
this Vidushaka has been compared to or comet ; 

since comets not only physically overpower the luminous 
rays of the planets but are believed to overcome and spoil the 
benevolent influence which a good planet may shed. 

Now, Jupiter is here stated as being ‘ i.e., 

‘inimical to Mars.’ Now, in Astrology, each of the planets 
has got its enemies, its friends and also its neutrals. It 
is a superbly noteworthy fact that this ‘Mars was known 
to be the enemy of Jupiter in- very old treatises on Astrology 
and long before the time of Varaha-Mihira. This I shall 
prove in the folowing lines. 

There are two kinds of enmity or friendship amongst 
planets : one is ‘ Essential ’ or ‘ NaUiral ’ ( ) and 

the other is ‘ Mutable ’ or ‘ Jocidental ’ ( rTRp ^ 'T f^ gB )• Now 
all the astrologers beginning from Varaha-Mihira up to those 
belonging to the very present time, designate ‘ Mars ’ 
and ‘ Jupiter ’ as friends to each other. So that even if we 
interpret the said passage of Mriochakatika, in the light of 
Accidental friendship, the two planets can never grow to 
be friends to each other, since according to the method 
of Accidental relationship ( ) they can, 

at the highest, become ‘ ^ ’ or ‘ Neutral ’ to each other. 
Thus it would be quite obvious that ‘ ’ must be 

interpreted from the stand-point of Natural fellowship. 

The weakness of Jupiter which is referred to in the said 
passage by the term ‘ pwW ’ nriay be due to any one of the 
following causes or to a combination of some of them. 

(1) When a planet is in his Fall-House ( ). 

It is then called ‘ ^ST,’ i.e., ‘ wretchedly weak ’ (according to 
Kalyanavarman, the author of Saravali) ; (‘ terrified ’), 

according to Jataka-Parijata. 

(2) When a planet is in his Detriment House ( ). 
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(3) When a planet is ‘ Comhmt ’ (“ ^ ”) or ( 

Then it is technically called ‘ ’ (' out of order ’) 

according to Saravali, * gfenr,’ *•<?., ‘ robbed,’ according 
to ‘ Daivajna-ballabha ’ of Srlpati-bhathi ; ‘ i.e., ‘ agi- 

tated ’ according to ‘ Sanketa-kaumudi.’ 

(4) When ‘ in ^iege ’ or ‘ besieged ’ ( trnT-JT«j-»W ), 

Then it is called ‘ gstift ’ (».<?., angry) according to Mana-Sagarl 
and other treatises, {i.e.y wretched) according to Saravali. 

(5) When defeated in fight with other planets ( 

). Then it is called ‘ ’ according to some; 

‘ ’ according to Parijata. 

(6) When in conjunction with malefic planets — (‘tTHT 
Then it is called ‘5rfsr?f’ (‘bashful’) according to some; 

and ‘^3^’ according to others. 

(7) When posted in enemy's house — Then it 

is variously called as (‘ hungry ’) ; (‘ asleep ’) ; 

(very wretched) and even according 

to some. 

(8) When progressiny towards the Fall-House. Then it 
is called 

(9) When in conjunction with Saturn (srf^-jjff). Then 
called also 

(10) When in a watery-sign and aspected by enemy 
without being aspected by benefic planets. Then it is techni- 
cally called ‘sfxT?T’ (‘ thirsty ’). 

(It) When in the house of a malefic planet (tinj-ianTO). 
Then it is called (‘ mischievous ’). 

Thus we see that Jupiter like any other planet can be 
effete or {ef. ‘ perigrine planet ’) when it fulfils any 

one or more of the conditions given above. 

We find in Varaha-Mihira’s ‘ Brihajjataka ’ thrft in his 
time that system of planets’ mutual relationship which 
counts •Mars as a foe of Jupiter, was still known but not 
much in vogue and was very rapidly falling into disuse. 
This will be apparent from the very language which 
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Vai^a uses, viz., (Ch. 2, Vo!. 16). Moreover 

we learn from the commentator Utpala Bhatta that the 
Yavana professors of Astrology were very much in favour of 
this Mars- Jupiter-as-adversary system. Indeed he quotes 
passages from Yavaneswara. These Yavana scholars, whether 
they be Greek or other non-Aryan race, were held in high 
esteem even by VarAha-Mihira. In a most important chapter 
of his hook, viz., (Determination of Longevity 

of creatures), he refers to ‘ Yavana ’ in a mood of high 
veneration. In his (11th chapter) he refers to 

him and even accepts his opinion. 

Now, if by the word ‘ Yavana ’ we mean the Greeks 
(which is not the actual fact ' as I shall show in another 
paper of mine) alone, even then the age of Mricchakatika 
falls back by many centuries before Varaha-Mihira— very 
nearly in the 3rd century B.C. to 2nd century B.C. This 
appears to be so, because of the following reasons : — 

(1) Firstly because the Grand period of great Greek 
contact of India occurred in the 4th century B.C. to 1st 
century B.C. 

(2) The saintly sanctity which Varalla attaches to the 
name of Yavana, must have taken*a good many centuries to 
mature itself into.* 

(3) 1'he expressions ‘ Vriddha Yavana,’ ‘ YavanachAryya,’ 
‘ Yavaneswara,’ etc., which we meet very frequently in 
astrolcgical treatises of some antiquity even, show that there 
were many sets of Yavana scholars of variedly different ages 
as well. 

(4) As this Mars- Jupiter- adversary system was fast dis- 

appearing and had almost disappeared when VarSha flourished, 
it becomes quite obvious that the system when it prevailed 
in full force, must date back by a good number of centuries 
even from the time of Varaha-Mihira. ‘ 

(0) The mention of ‘ Yavana ’ even before the name of 
Parftsara in (Oh. 7, V. I) betrays 
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probably the remote antiquity of the Yavana professor to 
whom VarSha alludes. 

(6) The Yavanas were the great exponents of this Mars- 
Jupi ter 'adversary system as we learn from various sources 
of which Utpala Bhatta’s verbatim quotation is also one. 

Thus we see that 3rd to 2nd century B.C. is the lowest 
limit for M ricchakatiha even if we mean by Yavanas the 
Greeks only. But if by Yavana is meant not simply the Greeks 
but some of the Non-Aryan or Mleccha races of North- 
western Asia as well [as we have abundant reasons to believe 
and as Varaba very clearly shows when he states — 
fip ?nn*IT: ” (Ch. 2, V. 14)], then the date of Mricchakatika 
Tnust be pushed back by still some centuries more. In 
Adbhuta-S^gara, Vallhlasena gives a list of authors or books 
he consulted in preparing his own book and in so doing seems 
to give an approximately correct chronology of those authors. 
This appears to be so because Vrddha-Garga is mentioned 
first, then Garga, then Parasara and so forth, and Taveneswara 
is mentioned before Varaha-Mihira. Now this Yavaneswara 
was simply one of such Yavana professors who was very 
probably a king. But that there existed very ancient 
Yavana astrologers would be apparent from the fact that one 
such ancient professor is spoken of as being one of the 18 
(eighteen) principal first exponents of this science. We 
have got at least three authentic lists of these 18 ’STT^ipfS 
on Astrology and it is a noteworthy fact that the name of 
Yavana Occurs in all of them. 

E.g.^ (1) aRiirtr:— 

m: n 
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(2) ilK?:— 

^rftf^TflpTT STK^: w. II 

52^ w. '«fi9iTM9 TTTTO?:: i 

(3) q?TStnc:-~ 

*TTT^ S5T^ 5rf%^5fs: tITT?T^: I 

^wrt gm: 55^: '«r^: ii 

wgrr^T^: MtHsiai: i * 

The ‘ Yavaaa ’ of these three lists undoubtedly belongs 
to a period far more anterior to that of {^hS^H or Chanakya. 
A perusal of Kautilya’s Arthasastra would convince how 
Manu, Bhrigu, Parasara, etc., were known to him. And if 
Yavana was also equally old, he too must have been known 
to him. So that the Yavana professor referred to by Varaha- 
Mihira is very probably this ancient scholar. 

That great Yavana scholars and professors of Astrology 
flourished even before the time of the sage Garga and therefore 
long before the 6th or 7th century B.C., I shall try to 
demonstrate here. Varaha-Mihira’s Vrihat-Samhita is replete 
with references to and sometimes with quotations from Garga. 
In one such quotation (which either quotes the very words 
of Garga or at least gives the purport) it is said : — {cf. Gh. 2, 
between verse 6 and 6) 

” II etc. 

And Parasara also has quoted from Garga very largely. 
Indeed Garga seems to be Parasara’s teacher, cf . — 

'3tTWPT; — 12th ch., slokas 41 and 42. 
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(1) *n»§: i 

^ ^f%mf%?r. ii 

irflR^TrcHTfr g ?fg ntg i 

7 ^ ^ csr* m” 

Again (2) UttarS-Bhaga— 20th chapter, slokas 4 and 6. 

ttwrg mxi f^?f i 

II 

»T^grwTt%^ imf »t2n twtt^ ?raT i 
?i 57< irrawraafr^ fr ii 

Utpala Bhatta quotes a tradition that Soma taught Parasara. 
Now, whether Parasara got the traditional lore from SOma 
or Garga, it is nevertheless true that Garga was anterior to 
Parasara, and that both of them belonged to a period much 
anterior to the 5th or 6th century B.C. That both Parasara 
and Garga flourished in a period much anterior to the 5th 
or 6th century B.C., would be apparent from the fact that both 
of them acknowledge (Pleiades) as the Ist star of 

Naga-vlthi. Did the vernal equinox happen at Bharapi during 
their life-time they wpuld have undoubtedly begun from 
BharapI constellation and not from Krittika. 

Besides, Panini’s references to both Garga and Parasara 
(undoubtedly the astrologer Garga since he is the most well- 
known figure of all other Gargas even in the Mababharata — 
and the law-writer or astrologer Parasara was the only 
renowned Parasara we hear in the MahabhSrata and the 
Puranas — viz., the father of Kfshpa who was ‘ Dvaipayana ’ and 
/ Vyasa ’) are so many (especially in the Taddhita chapter) and 
so significant {e.g., as Gotra Pravartaka Sage) (hence^ we hear 
in Panini such names a Gargi, Gargya, GSrgyayana and^ 
so forth) that it can be said almost without any reserve that 
both of them flourished long before Papini. 

Again, the mention Of ‘ Yavana ’ by Varaha-Mihira in the 
J.st sloka of the 7th book of Brihajjataka giving him a precedency 
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to Faraiiara (Saktritp&m) evea, apipeats to be som^hing 
more than mere obedience to grammar. It would 
be idle to say that the metre compelled him to place the 
name of Yavana before Parasara ; since, Varaha-Mihira had 
an extraordinary mastery over metre as would appear from 
his Bribat Samhita, Chapter lOd — whiftb is regarded as a 
colossal achievement in metre by all Sanskrit scholars. Besides, 
that very one is the first sloka of the chapter and as such 
could have easily been changed by him if he chose so. Now to 
turn to the grammatical pretext Some grammatical scholars 
might just say that it was due to (*.<?., words 

having smaller number of syllables should be put first) 
that Yavana was mentioned before. 'To these I have to 
retort that the rule of seniority or priority as told by Panini, 
is no less an important one ; since in the word 

‘ Nidagha ’ although it contains a larger number of syllables, 
k still put first. And after the fashion of these usages and 
rules, the word is very probably put before Parasara to 

denote priority. 

One might just ask here what the opinion of Parasara 
is about the planets’ relationship. ^Now, before answering 
that question I would say a few words about the ‘ Brihat 
Parasarl Hora ’ as ‘handed down to us. This book professes 
to be the bearer of the traditional lore on Astrology as 
taugW by Parasara. But the book in its present form is 
undoubtedly — 

Either (1) a very modern abridged edition of some 
older Parasara text or (2) a very old recension which 
undoubtedly remained out of use for many centuries together. 
This is borne out from tlie following facts : — 

(1) Utpala Bhatta who flourished in the 10th century 
*A.D. laments over the startling fact that he never saw any 
treatise of Parasara on Jataka or Nativity Astrology! If 
sueh an old astrologer of hk erudition and culture did not 
know o£ the exkteuee of such a work, it k but protrutdlBgl^ 
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obvious that the Brihat Parasarl Hora either did not exist 
at all or was completely out of use from remote antiquity 
for some centuries together. 

(2) There are three slokas in the 22nd chapter of the 
1st Book {viz., 54-56 verses) which were known to Bhattotpala 
but still he attributed the authorship of one of them, viz., 
etc., to ^ruta-kirti and of the other two 
vis., etc., and etc., to 

Jlva-Sarman. These two names are not fictitious ones. 
They are very old authors and have been referred to even 
by Varaha-lSfihim {of. verse 9, Chapter 7, and such other 
passages). It, therefore, appears that either a very recent 
and erudite astrologer culled such important passages from 
various sources and passed them on with the stamp of 
Parasara upon them or that such passages actually existed 
in the original Paras'ara treatise but that the Parasara ^stra 
being long out of use, such plagiarism on the part of Jiva 
barman and ^rutakirti could not have been detected. I have 
collected abundant examples in its favour, all of which 
would illustrate a parallel fact. Let me point out at least 
one such case here. The verses ( 1) 

W’ (Ch. 13, V. 1, B.J.), (Ch. 6, v. G5 S.D.). (2) 

®tc., (Ch. 13, v. 9 fi.J. Ch. 6, v. 64, 
S.D.). (3) (Ch. I, v. 5, B.J.). (4) ‘fm- 

etc. (Ch. I, V. 8, B.J.). (5) etc., 

(Ch. 2, V. 1 B.J.). (6) •%!%: etc., (Ch. 2, v. 2, B.J.). 

(7) etc. (Ch. 2. 4. B.J.) and many others, have 

been purloined verbatim by ‘ Sri-nibasa in his ^uddhi-Dlpika, 
without &.ny mention there of Varaha’s name. This has 
been possible because the chronological gap between Varaha 
and ^rl-nivasa has been one so immensely great, viz., nearly 
a thousand of years. 

Thus it appears that even if these very slokas of Brihat 
Parasara of to-day occurred also in the original ancient 
Parasara text, then the large chronological gap between 

2 
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Parasara ob the one hand and Jivasarraan and Sruta-kirti 
on the other, allowed the plagiarism to remain quite 
undetected. So that when Mars is found as a friend of 
Jupiter in Brihat Parasari, it only reveals the fact that either 
because of a rather recent date of the present recension, it 
was bound to count Jupiter as a friend of Mars, thus 
treading on the heels of his immediate predecessors or that 
Mars might have been reckoned as a friend of Jupiter in 
the days of Parasara, long before the 5th century B.C., when 
the widely inundating current of Yavana astrological culture 
had not yet impetuously flowed over tiie whole qf India and 
settled there for centuries. 

Thus, we see that in any case the date of Mricchakatika 
cannot be brought forward to a later period than the 3rd 
century B.C. Now, I shall conclude my theme with a few 
remarks on Practical or Experimental Astrology. 

Very aptly, indeed, does Siva-rfija, a very practically 
shrewd astrologer of great reputation of the ; rd or the 4th 
century A.D., raise a shrill note of disapproval against the 
Mars-Jupiter-as-friends system. He felt very keenly in his 
everyday experience the non-consonance of Mars-Jupiter-as- 
friends system with real and actual facts. Let me quote here 
bis emphatic protest against this method and his most pregnant 
remark on this very point. 

TSsR-# sJisR? ssma i 

g iiera: ii” 

And also, “wrt f«c(TfTBT^S5? ^“^#1 JTffwfi?: I 

-'j 

sr 2r?r: ii” 

He* calls the system which reckons Jupiter and Mars as 
friends a new one and one not in accordance with 
the opinion of the ancient sages. So that even in Pavasara’s 
time there might have been prevalent the Mars-Jupiter- 
adversary system if Siva-raja knew the tradition correctly. 
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This Sivaraja or Sivadasa includes, therefore, even Varaha- 
Mihira among the ^ or rather modern astrologers. He 
clearly asserts that Mars-Jupiter-as-friends system never 
tallies with actual facts. Sivaraja quotes Sripati of < 1040 A.D., 
Bhojaraja and his works ‘ BAja-Martapda ’ and ‘ Raja-Mri- 
ganka ’ of < 1050 iV.D., Daivajna-ballabha of < 1100 A. D., 
Horamakaranda of < 1100 A.D., and also Bhaskaracharyya of 
< 1150 A.D. He is referred to by Pitambara of <1520 A.l)., who 
is a commentator on ‘ Vivaha-Patala. Sivaraja also quotes 
Jataka-Parijata of Vaidyanath but its date is not yet exactly 
ascertainable. . 

It is further interesting to note that the author of 
‘ Jataka-Tilaka,’ another shrewd practical astrologer, also 
raised tlie same note of dissent. He too is in favour of the 
Mars-J upiter-adversary system and he strongly criticises the 
fallacious system of Mars-Jupiter-as-friends which reigned 
supreme in his time as well. 

I quote him verbatim below : — 

flTTsrrag 'sr-f%(TO w. i 

And again, 

^ * 

i.e., “ In all the Nativity astrologies, Jupiter is pronounced 
as very benevolent when posted in the mansion of Mercury 
or Venus ; now, if Mercury and Venus be the enemies of Jupiter 
liow can tlie two things be consistent with each other, etc.” 

Here, I shall refer to a number of most illustrious and 
important horoscopes which I have gone through very 
carefully and which I consider as extremely significant 
in settling this much-disputed point of planets’ relation- 
ship to one another, once for all. Jupiter 
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symbolises and rules over acute judicial discrimination, deep 
legal penetration, ripe wisdom in general, scientific acumen 
and investigation as also vast seholarsliip and love of study. 
These are the most important Jupiterian qualities put in a 
nutshell. None of these qualities is possible to be present 
in a marked degree in any individu?il in whose > nativity 
Jupiter is badly posted, especially, if he be in his enemy’s ■ 
mansion. Now, if Mercury and Venus are the >advers«iries 
of Jupiter (as according to the present-day system, dating 
from Varslha-Mihira’s time), then those individuals^who have 
got Jupiter in tlie mansions of Mercury an^ Venus can 
never be remarkable and famous in those very qualities 
which are specially Jupiter’s own. Thus we find that 

(1) Michael Faradap, (2) Lord Kelvin, (3) Sir George JesseL 
(4) Sir John Bright, (5) Justice Dwarkanath Mitra, (6) James 
Frinsep, (7) Prof. Thihaut, (8) Prof. Bohtlingk, (9) Prof 
Maxmi'dler, (10) Mahes Chandra Nyayaratna, (11) Ananda 
Mohan Basu and (12) Keshab Chandra Sen and such others 
have all of them got Jupiter posted in Mercuo'y’s house in 
their horoscopes ; and we also find that (1) Thomas Edison, 

(2) Lord Curzon, (3) Lord, Sinha, (4<) Sir K. G. Gupta, (5) Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, (0) Sir Barnes Chandra Mitra, (7) Sir 
J. C. Bose, (8) Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal and such others 
have all got Jupiter posted in the house of Venus. 

It is a great pleasure to note that our experience on 
these practical and most important points has been endorsed by 
the best English and American astrologers of these days. 
Thus, the conjunction of Jupiter with every planet is consi- 
dered good excepting with Mars. And Mr. Raphael who 
bases his ‘ Key to Astrology ’ on purely practical experience 
gives the following on page 8 of his book (1909 Ed.), (Jupiter, 
Conj. H., Sat., Sun, V, Merc or Moon) as a good conjunction, 
Mars being omitted from the list. Vide also Max Hbindel’s 
‘ The Message of the Stars ’ (1919), p. 337* ‘ The persgn ’ • 
having Jupiter in conjunction to Mars ‘ is tricky, deceitfiri, 
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untruthful,’ etc. I must cease here from multiplying further 
examples. 

Thus, it would be quite evident that Mars is the bitterest 
"adversary of Jupiter and that the author of Mricchakatika 
very significantly institutes the simile — 

; and weTfeel a real pleasure in having found out 
the fertile chronological clue contained in that passage. 
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Mahmvtja^s Collpcje, Ernaknlnm^ Cochin State. 

1 below ;i list of the ional Phonetie Association symbols 

that 1 have requisitioned for the following concise discussion of the 
phoneti(* liabits of the Malayaiam lanii^u.'io^e. T am full\’ conscious of the 
fact tliat just as no two persons can utter the same sound exactly alike, 
no two lano'ua'^es also can have exactly similar sounds ; yet after a 
careful examination of the IPA. script, 1 luive attemjitcd in this essay 
to make as close an adaptation of this script as possible to the sounds 
of the Malayalan, langtua<^(‘. The symbols given below rejircsent the 
sounds occurring in the pr()niinciatiou of the ])e()ple of the Cochin 
State, which, situated as it is right in tlie central portion of Malabar or 
tiie Malayalam-speaking land, has in a great degree preserved the true 
Malayalam sounds free from the contamination of tlic Kannada or Kanarese 
influence in the nortli and of Tamil in the south. 

Fronf lowel.^. 

[i] as in [pAti] | niAti] A//j, 

[i:] as in [ti:] /w. 

[e] and [c:] as in [cjeti] and fpertij /c/?/-. 

[&] not an ordinary sound in Malayalam, but occurs dialeetally in 
words like rksjern] hair, [tsn] honeij. 

[a^] as in [jne’n] J, [jijaqom] 

Mixed Vowels. 

[a] : this is the real souml of the first symbol of the Malayalam 
alphabet, which, however, retains its purity of sound only in 
stressed syllables of words, as in [mArArn] tree ; [Arnma] mother. 

[a] : properly speaking, tfiis sound should be considered to be a variety 
of the [a] phoneme, for this is the sound of the Malayalam symbol 
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for [a] whenever it occare finally, as in [tAra] rauftd platform^ 
[^:tta] bad. 

[e] : a common sound in Malayalam : [kai^a] forest^ [kAnto] having 
ieen. 


Back Vowels. 

[и] and [u:] as in [ku^ti] child, [mn:tJ] closed. 

[ou] occurs dialectally in Malayalam : it is a common sound in Tamil, 
[o] and [o:] as in [koti [o-ti] ran. 

[o] not a common sound, but exists in some dialects, e.g., [nom] we. 
[a:] : only the long and the half-long sounds are common in Malayalam ; 
the so-called short [a] in Malayalam really is [aJ or [a], or [^], as 
shown above. [ra:man, raimAn] the name Rama. • 

Consonants. 

[к] as in [kAjJan] thief. 

[kh] as in [^dkh<)m] nail. 

[j] as in [^Qinam] song. 

[jB] as in [gfiAnom] heaviness. 

[x] dialectal, as in [Adfiixam] much; or colloquial [pAxAjan] rogue. 
[»i as in Tmuniq-e] tight! g, [kain^a] see. 

[g] as in [ma:gga] mangoe. 

[oil as in [^iri] laughter, [^AkrAm] wheel. 

[cfli] as in [ofha ja] image, 

[^] as in [pu:^a] worship. 

haute. 

Qi] as in [ji» n] I. 

[fj as in [kuta] umbrella. 

[th] as in [pa:them] lesson. 

[(Jl as in [dAmbfiam] pride. 

[gfi] only in a few rare Sanskrit words borrowed into Malayalam. 

[n] as in [kAniio] ege. 

[^] as in [ka:^^9] %oind. 

[w] as in [wA«?i9] good ; the same Malayalam symbol stands for [n] 

and [»], while in 'lamil, which has two separate symbols, the 
same value [n] is given to both. 

[t] as in [ta*mAra] Ictus. 

[th] as in [jAphotham] oath. 

[d] as IP [deja] kindness. 
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[dfij as in [prodRa'nam] chief. 

[n] as in [pA.ni] fever. 

[p] as in [pAlAka] plank. 

[ph] as in [phAbm] fruit. 

[b] as in [bslam] strength. 

[bB] as in [bRAjam] fear. 

[m] as in [mAram] tree. 

[j] as in [je^amainan] master. 

[r] as in [ra.-man] the proper name Rama. 

[r] as in [Ara] chamber. 

[1] as in [ila] leaf. 

[I] as in [ku]Am] tank. 

[v] as in [vAtakkan] northern^ abo [uAtakkan]. 

[n] as in [puiija] flower ; or a glide, as in [noru] one after the final 
vowel of a preceding word. 

[J*] as in [J*Aka:ram] ohuse. 

[J*] as in [kAja'jam] medicine. 

[s] as in [sAtjam] truth. 

[z] in colloquial [pAriRa*zam] ridicule^ [potjazam] rice-milk. 

[5] dialectal as in [berg] Bravo ! 

[4] as in plantain fruit r a sound peculiar to Malayalam 

and Tamil. 

[R,h] as in [fiArifiAranl a proper name^ Hariharan^ [RitAm] pleasure. 

Sanskrit symbols representing the sounds of vocalic [f] and Q] (or [roi] 
and [loi] ) have also been incorporated in the Malayalam alphabet, though 
used only in Sanskrit borrowings. 

The Malayalam language is spoken by nearly eight millions of people 
occupying that tract of the West Coast which is called Malabar, between 
GSkarnam and Cape Comorin. The fact that this strip of land, 
bounded on the east by the Western Ghats and on the west by the Arabian 
Sea, forms a geographical entity by itself, has, besides leading to the 
conservation in this land of strange customs and habits of life, reacted 
on the language of the people and resulted in the creation and development 
of a new and independent language differing in many respects from the 
parent Dravidian stock. Though it was the same political government 
that in ahcient times ruled over Malabar and some of the Eastern Tamil 
districts, the geographical situation of Malabar prevented an uninterrupted 
intercourse between the peoples of Malabar and the peoplerf^^'of the Tamil 
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districts of the East Coast. The language spoken in Malabar, therefore, 
must even at a very early time have developed the tendency to disintegra- 
tion from the Tamil branch of main Dravidian stock to which it belongs. 
There is excellent evidence to show that this tendency very rapidly matured 
about the ninth century A.D., and culminated in the formation of a language 
which, though it bore a great relationship to the Tamil, became sufficiently 
altered to deserve the name of an independent language. The Tamil 
language that was used and spoken in those days had two forms, of which 
one was called the [vArArno4i] or written language used in books, and the 
other [va:mo4i] or the colloquial employed in ordinary use. It was from this 
[va:mo4i], or [ko(juintAmi4ui] as it was also called, that the Malayalam 
language developed. The basic structure of the new laftguage that thus grew 
up in the West ('oast remained essentially Dravidian, but at the same time 
the influence of Sanskrit and of Aryan civilisation as introduced by the 
Nambudiri colonists enriched the language with fresh Aryan ideas and, 
what was more, with a copious Sanskrit vocabulary. There are not wanting 
reasons for us to think that the Aryans largely colonised the West Coast 
even before they settled in large numbers in the Tamil districts. Sanskrit 
learning and literature took firm root in Malabar from the earliest times, 
and as centuries passed, its influence increased to the point of complete 
dominance. While infant Malayalam with no literature and ideals of her 
own thus allowed herself to be dominated by Sanskrit, her elder sister Tamil 
with her vast literary treasures and intellectual ideas was able successfully to 
resist the advances and the inroads of Sanskrit to a greater degree. The 
phenomenal popularity of Sanskrit in Malabar about lOOO A. D. infatuated 
the pedants even to the ridiculous extent of leading them to Sanskritise the 
grammatical forms of Malayalam, and to invent an artificial language called 
[mAniprAna'lem] — an incongruous jumble of Malayalam roots and i^anskrit 
inflexional endings. This aberration, like many another linguistic arti- 
ficiality and ^chioarmerei^ had only an impermanent existence and soon died 
a natural death. Only the book-language or the [growthabfia'Ja*] was 
influenced by this new innovation, while the spoken language or the 
[^mi^o’ti bfia;j*a] completely escaped the undesirable domination of this 
glorified pedantry. Thereafter, however great might have been the 
influence of Sanskrit over Malayalam, especially in the direction of 
enriching its vocabulary, the fundamental structure of the language as 
evidenced by the grammatical forms and endings remained essentially 
Dravidian. With the appearance in Malabar of a great literary 
genius, Thunchath Ezhuthaohan [tun^Atto e4uttA^0n], there arose 
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a new style of speaking and writing which combined in itself the sonorous 
grace of the Sanskrit language and the natural simplicity of the 
Dravidian speech. The newly-developed language, however, suffered an 
irreparable loss in that it lost its power of forming fresh compounds 
to express new ideas, and consequently had in later times to draw freely 
upon Sanskrit vocabulary t^o make up this deficiency. 

Till the time of Thunchath Ezhuthaehan, the script used in Malabar 
was only a copy of the Tamil one, and the Malayalam alphabet contained only 
the Tamil symbols. The deficiency of the Tamil alphabet in sounds as 
well as in symbols is noteworthy. The glottal fricative [h] was absent 
in ancient Tamil, and as is only to be expected, the aspirates [kh], [gR], 

[p^]> were also absent. Again, 
separate symbols did not exist for the voiced sounds [g], [^], [d], [d], [b], 
although the sounds themselves should be considered to have existed in 
ancient times and to have been indicated in writing by the symbols of the 
corresponding breathed ones. The original Malayalam alphabet which 
had only been a close copy of the Tamil one, was thoroughly revised about 
the time of Thunchath Ezhuthaehan, and new symbols were borrowed or 
made for the representation of all Sanskrit sounds. The Dravidian sounds 
[r], [ 4 ], [1], [^], and [n]^ which do not occur in Sanskrit, retained their place 
in Malayalam. 

Thus the Malayalam alphabet includes the symbols for the old 
(Tamil) or Dravidian sounds and those of the Sanskrit. According to the 
orthodox classification, the alphabet consists of fifty-three letters, but the 
actual number of “ phonemes existing in the laugu^e is only thiry -seven. 

rhe time-honoured classification of sounds adopted from Sanskrit 
phonetics by Malayalam scholars is subject to various defects inasmuch 
as it does not take into account the new developments of vowel sounds 
in Malayalam and omits to make provision for the changed values of certain 
consonant sounds also. 

I shall now proceed to discuss some of the phonetic qualities of the 
Malayalam sounds. 

Mixed Voiveh. 

1. (i ) [a]. This sound, symbolised by the first letter of the l^alayalam 
alphabet, is erroneously supposed to be the equivalent of Indo-Aryan 
or Sanskrit [a]. The Malayalam sound is a less open one, and is exactly 
like the vowel sound in the English word much when deliberately 
uttered, [a] is the value to be given to the Malayalam symbol for this 
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sound when it occurs initially or medially in stressed syllables (whether 
the stress is a primary one or a secondary one). 

(ii) In unaccented syllables, [a] verges on [a] : [AnAntanu’ra*- 

jarion] Ananta*narayanan^ a proper name. 

(ii) When this sound forms a syllable with a preceding voiced plosive, 

[]]» [^]» W> [I] [!]» sound changes into [a], and sometimes 

into a full [e] : e.y., 

[I^enam] people ; [bendRu] friend \ [reni] eun \ [lets] branch ; 
[jejf^ama'nan] master; [jentrarn] machine; [^elam] water; [gembfiiram] 
majestic; [gegga] the Ganges. In all the above instances the [e] of 
the first syllable is developed from [a]. Also in [ma*lenika] Mdlarikdy 
a proper name^ and [kAlefiam] dispute^ the [e] of the second syllable is 
developed from [a]. 

(iii) When the sound is associated in any way with the bilabial [m], 
it may sometimes, in the speech of certain people, change into a kind of 
[a], as in the following instances : [kAj’pm] misery; [nom] we; [pDuonom] 
wind. This change, however, is not so important or widespread as the 
previous one. 

(iv) When [a] occurs finally, it has always a more open value : I 
think that this sound may be represented by [a], as the completely open 
character of the back sound [a] is never attained ; [Amma] mother ; 

hope ; [po:ka] to go. 

(v) In association with [j], the [a] becomes [e] or [e] even when the 
[j] may be a compound with some other consonant : e?.y., [vjASAnAm] sorrow 
becomes [vozanom] ; so also [pra*pjem] obtainable; [sAtjam] truth; 
[uAlja] big. 

(vi) The pure sound [a] cannot be lengthened without disturbing its 
quality. The Malayali invariably uses the [a:] when be wants to lengthen 
[a]. It was probably this fact that created the confusion that [a] was 
the short sound of [a:]. 

(vii) [a], as indicated above, represents the sound-value of a final [a]. 
Many Sanskrit words ending in [a:] are shortened in Malayalam into 
[a], e.g.i [prebfia] splendour; [gegga] the Ganges; [a:Ja] hope; [kAla] 
art. In* Tamil these Sanskrit words are naturalised with an [ai] or [ej] 
ending, as final long vowels and even final [a] are not favoured in Tamil. 
This tendency has been inherited by Malayalam in a much less intense 
form, and this is what probably accounts for the shortening of final [a:] 
of Sanskrit words when they are naturalised in Malayalam. 
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2. [ 9 ]. This is a very common sound in Malayalam. 

(i) It occurs finally in many nouns which in the original Old 
Tamil language ended in [u] sound : forest \ [pa:{to] song; 

[ka:ppa] bangle ; [kAnno] e.ge. The equivalent of this primitive [u] in 
modern Tamil is [m] ; Kannada has an [e], and .Telugu seems to 
retain the old final [u] itself. 

In can be stated as a general rule that no native Malayalam word 
can be habanta ”, that is to say, can end in a consonant* The only 
exceptions are furnished by those words which end in consonants known 
in Malayalam as [^illukAl] chips ox branches^ i.e* [n], [n], [j], [r], [r], 
[1], [!], [ 4 ], [m]. When these consonants occur at the end of words, they 
can stand alone withput the help of any vowel, [main] deer ; [pen] 
girl; [nQ\'\ ghee ; [kAjerJ rope; [j^e\r'\ name ; [pa:l] milk. But all these 
consonants can also alternatively take an [ 0 ] sound to support them, and 
the words given above may also be pronounced as [ma ns], [pennoj, [wejjo] 
[kAjara] etc. 

It is this peculiarity of the Dravidian languages that has led many 
Malayalam scholars to entertain the belief that consonants cannot be 
sounded without the help of vowels. 

The genius of the Dravidian languages is so strongly averse to 
^Mial-anta” endings that even borrowed foreign words ending in a consonant 
naturalise themselves in these languages with the addition of a 
characteristic vowel at the end. Such words are made "svar&nta” in 
Malayalam with [a], in Tamil with [ui], in Telugu with a full [u], and in 
Kanarese with an [e]. e.g,^ Malayalam [koirt©] iox^conrt; [skhu'.je] for 
school; [fe'kta] act; [saira] sir; [slei^^o] slate; [ua:kk9] from Sanskrit 
[va:k] speech. 

When Malayalam words are used in English, sometimes the reverse 
process is visible — [tArAoarCia] used in English becomes [tfaivorf],, 
[^hQ;w»i] « Tharvad^ Tarvoad, 

(ii) the ['>] sound is common at the end of past participles in Malaya- 
lam, e,g.y [kAnta] having seen ; [va««9] having come. The symbol that stands 
for this sound [a] was, till a very recent date, the same as for [u], so that 
confusion would arise easily, but of late a happy innovation has been 
introduced, and a special symbol has been found out to distinguish the [a] 
sound from a full [u] which occurs in many past tense forms — [kAn^u] 
saw^ but [kAD^] having seen. The [a] in the past participle is of course 
only a weakened form of the past inflexional ending [u]. 
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(iii) [ 9 ] also occurs as the weakened form of [a] or [a] in unaccented 
syllables, [vA4ija*ttr9kkQ'r9n] traveller \ [bBa*g909t9r] songster. 

All Malayalam grammarians regard this [ 9 ] not as a full sound having 
one full mStra^^ or moray but only as a half-sound. 

Front Vowels. 

3 . (i) [i ; and [i:] : the short sound is never so short in Malayalam 
as in English ^^bit*" or ‘‘pit/’ 

(ii) When the short sound is followed by a consonant of the [t] or 
[$] series, or by [1] or [j], [J*], [r] or [r] and a back vowel, then the [i] 
changes, especially in the colloquial, into the easier [e] ; e.g.y [vila] > [vela] 
price \ [itAm] > [etam] pi ace \ [pirAluka] > [perAlukaJ to he smeared) 
[vitAkkjuka * > [vetakkjuka] to sow. 

When the immediately succeeding consonant is not followed by a short 
back vowel (usually [a]), then the change does not take place, e.g. [irikkjuxa] 
to sit. 

Evidently this change is only the result of the tendency to harmonise 
and smoothen the utterance of dissimilar or antagonistic sounds. 

This change is very frequent in the colloquial, and is not absent in the 
literary language also, though, in writing, the symbol does not represent 
[e] but only [i]. 

(iii) Conjunct consonants with “ -y- subscript,” i.e. a following [j], 
are broken up in the colloquial into [i] and [a] : e.g.y [bfia.-gjem] > 
[bfia’giiAm] fortune. 

This change, however, hardly occurs in the language spoken by the 
literate classes who claim — and to a certain extent rightly too — to be able 
to pronounce Sanskrit conjunct consonants with greater “purity” than the 
people of other provinces of India. 

4 . [e] and [e:]. (i) The off -glide [i], usual in the English 
words “late’’ or “made,” does not appear in Malayalam words. Malayali 
speakers of English do not at all note the presence of this off-glide, and 
pronounce 'Mate,” “made” [lei^], [mei^] etc. as [le:t, me:d]. 

(ii) [e:] has in certain words a tendency to become the more open 
[c] as in English “there” ; e.g.y [pc’pAtti] mad dog ; [pcra] name \ [kcso] 
case. Purists would regard this [c] as a corruption, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is very frequently heard even in the speech of educated pei;^ons. 

5. [ee]. In literary language, this sound occurs in [jise n] I (the 
first person singular), [jisente] crab ; [jiae7/0oe*la] a season) [jiae'jem'^^a] 
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Sunday ; [jijsejain] justice. It will be seen from these instances that tlie 
front nasal [ji] easily gives rise to [sb]. 

In the colloquial, [a:] sometimes becomes [j©] by the ‘Tronting^^ 
influence of certain consonants e.g,y : [sagagka lem] > [smjegka lamj 
evening, 

^ Back Vowels, 

6. [u] and [u:]. (i) Here again, tlie Malayalam short sound 
is never so short as the English vowel in ‘‘})ut’^ 

(ii) Euphonic convenience sometimes turns the short [n] into an [o , 
as in the following instances : 

[urAkkjukaJ > [orakkjuka] to be stranded, 

[ptAjiika] > [o^ejuka] to break. 

This change occurs under the same circumstances as those in which 

[i] changes into [e]. 

(iii) Conjunct consonants compounded with [v] or [n] have a 
tendency, in the colloquial, to vocalise the [v] or [v>] into [u] : e,g,, [AjvAm] 
>[AjJuAm] horse. This change, however, affects only the colloquial of 
the illiterate masses 

7 . [ra]: (i) a very common sound in Tamil which corresponds to 
Malayalam [9] at the end of certain words. Even in Malayalam, [ui] 
is the sound used by the illiterate classes in the place of [9] at the 
end of words ; e.g. [ka:tta] forest ; [pa:ttca] song etc. 

This sound is described as an[u] sound ‘Vitb the lips spread out’^; in 
Tamil and in dialectal Malayalam, however, the lips are not spread out 
to a great extent. * 

(ii) The Dravidian tendency of introducing some short vowel after 
every consonant is evident in the pronunciation of the English words 

little '^broken'* [liH, brouk^] etc.y in which the Tamilian and the 
Malayali introduce a short [«*] sound and utter the words as [lij^ral] and 
[broik^n]. 

(iii) In pronouncing conjunct consonants where the first component is 

a plosive, most Tamilians and some Malayalis introduce a short [^] sound 
after the explosion of the plosive element; e,g, [klip“*t 9 m] exacts 
[ret^nom] gem, * 

Sanskrit-knowing scholars pronounce the conjunct consonants together 
without introducing any such short vowel, 

8 . [0] and [0:]. (i) The short and the long sounds have separate 

symbols in Malayalam. These sounds never develop an off-glide as in the 

2 
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English word ‘'note*' or ‘'boat'^ [nou^, bou;^]. Examples : [kompo] 
branch •y [poikum] will go, 

(ii) [o] results from [u] as shown in (6) above. 

9. [0]. This sound occurs in the dialectal speech of certain classes 

of people in words like [?^om] we ; [J*Ai?om] dead body ; North Malabar 
[no'n] < [Anan] he, ^ 

10. [n:]. (i) [qi] is the value of all Malayalam long symbols in accented 
syllables; in unaccented syllables the sound may be reduced to the half-long 
sound [a*], or short [a], or even [a] : e,g,y [prAdfiainamallatta] not 
important \ [a:J*a:ri] >[a'J’ari] carpenter {Qo\\o({mci\). 

(ii) Foreign words with [o], as English “hospital’’ [hospital], and 
“college” [kV.id^] are made into [aispAtri] and*[ka:!^’^] or [koile'J^] 
in Malayalam. 

The European seems to be guilty of exactly the opposite tendency, 
for a place name like [pArAj*abfia:gam] in Madras has been converted by 
him into [pa svakam]. 

Diphthongs, 

Those found in the alphabetjare only [aI] and [au], but there are many 
others occurring in the literary language and in the colloquial : e,g,y 
[oi] : [poi] went ; 

[ei] : [^ei] ghee ; 

[uoj : [puo] will {youy he or I) goJ ; 

[iA] : [ijaHa] big ; 

[ie] : [^iei] yo% indeed ! 

[aai] : [tai] mother ; 

[io] : fpoio] did \he, you or I ^ go? 

The diphthongal character of these combinations is ignored in the 
literary language where these vowel groups are mostly pronounced as 
two distinct syllables. 

The words [poi], [m], [puo] and [uaIIa] are respectively written as 
['^aHja], and when these words are delibe- 
rately pronounced, all the sounds are fully uttered. 

Consonants. 

As already mentioned, the parent Malayalam alphabet, or [oAtte^utta] 
as it was called, was only a reproduction of the Tamil script, and so it 
contained no symbol for [fi] or for the aspirates. The symbols for these 
were only subsequently formed. 
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1* [^] (0 ^ velar plosive^ and fully maintains its character 

when it occurs in the accented syllable of the word or when it is doubled. 

(ii) In unaccented syllables, it may be reduced to the fricative [xj, as 
n [pArAjuxa] to my or [^Ajakkuxa] to walk, 

(iii) It may sometimes even disappear in unaccented syllables : ^.y., 
[pAkuti] half'> [pAxuti^ > [pa'tij ; 

[mAkan] «(?«> [mAxan] > [mohen] > [mo:n] (colloquial) ] 

[poikum] will go> [po'um] > [po’m] > [puim] ; 

[oArikAjilla] will not corner [oAruuilla] or [oArilla] ; 

[oAw^jakoUu’l you may come>[x>^nno\\u\. 

(iv) Sometimes by the side of voiced sounds, the [k] may become 
voiced into [g] or [ 9 .] ,* 

[bfiakan] name of a giant > [bfiagan] . 

(v) English words with final [k] are natcti'alised in Malayalam with 
the [k] doubled and with the addition of a supporting vowel [aj, ^.y., 
book> [bukka], etc, 

(vi) [k] has a more palatal value when it comes in association with 
palatal vowels : ^.y., 

[irikkjuka] to sit ; [mArajkkuka] to cover, 

2. [kh] is not an original Dravidian sound. The educated classes 
accurately pronounce this and other aspirates, but the uneducated peopl 
hardly make any distinction between [k] and [kh] or between [g] and 
[gB] : e.ff., 

[uikhja'tem] celebrated > colloquial [uikkju’tom].; 
ef. [bfiaigjom] lv>ck > Tamil [paikkjom] ; 

3 . and 4. [g] and [gfi]. These sometimes change into [k] ine 

tadbhavas or modified Sanskrit words and in certain colloquial corrup- 
tions : ^.y., 

[go'umdou] a personal name > colloquially [kointu] ; 

[gfiAnamJ heaviness > [kAnam] ; 

[goa ma:mpA4dm] Goa mangoes > [koima mba^am]. 

5 . [t] is a true cerebral or retroflex sound in Malayalam, as in other 
Dravidian languages. [t] does not occur initially. Examples : 

[kaifa] forest \ [kat|a] knot \ [pai^a] to sing \ [pAtJo] silk, 

6 . [th] ocourtitt Sanskrit words, but is rarely pronounced accurately 
as an aspirate by the uneducated ; e.y., 

[nxAthem] house > [mA^em], also [mAiJem]. 
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7 and 8 . [d] and [dfi] occur only in Sanskrit words. 

[d] sometimes changes into [j] in Malayalam: 

[8Amra'(J] itnff > [sAmm*!] ; 

[gudika] pill > Lgnhka]. 

[n] changes a following [a] into [e], 

[dAmbfiem] pride > [dembRom]. ^ 

9, [/] (i) This is a slightly more forward sound than the sound in 

English “enter**, but does not approach the interdental [t]. It can therefore 
be described as an alveolar sound. The manner of articulation is also 
different from that of the dental [t], for the blade of the tongue is not 
spread out as for [t]. This sound never occurs initially or singly (except 
when it forms a conjunct consonant with [n]) : • 

Mai. [en^e]^^; [ka://a] ivind ; [ni^^o] having sold ; cf. Tamil [c(*en^rui] 
having gone. 

(ii) The genitive ending of certain nouns, and the past participle endings 
of certain verbs are formed with [^^9]. 

(iii) This sound is gradually disappearing from Tamil, while in 
Malayalam it may be said still to hold its own, as shown above. Hut 
colloquially, sometimes [tt] appears instead of [^^], although purists 
correctly utter the \tt^, 

[ellai^^ilum] in all > colloquial [ella'ttilum]. 

(iv) The symbol for this sound in Malayalam is a double [r] ; the 
reasons for the adoption of this symbol are rather complex, and a discussion 
of these reasons does^not fall within the purview of this short sketch. 

The following is a short poetic passage where [//] occurs in profusion ; 
[kai^/um mA4^jum neilum mAjijium 
e!/^^ugkontutAna:tAlino:te 
e:^/AmurAkk9m ma://^i pAricJotu 
%o://^ukit9?^;2ut9ue://amir9?e;imm ] 

The jewel that T have won after suffering the hardships of Wind, Rain, Sun, 
and Dew, after suffering the greatest amount of sleepless anxiety and hunger,,, 

10 and 11. [t] and [th]. (i) [t] is a pure dental plosive and not a 

fricativa like English th as in “thin** [0]. Many speakers of Tamil 
and Malayalam quite wrongly use th as the equivalent of [t] in writing 
names and words of their own language in English letters. 

(ii) In the colloquial of the masses, the aspirates are not * correctly 
pronounced, and voiced and breathed sounds are freely interchanged. 

[^o'dic^u] asked > colloquial [cJoTic^u] ; [kAtha] story > [kAta]. 
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(ii) Intervoeal [t] in unaccented syllables sometimes becomes a 
fricative [i5a*til] door > [i?a*^il]. 

English [^] and [8] are represented in Malayalam by [t] and [d]. 

Sanskrit final [t] is rendered in Malayalam by [1] instead of [t] : 

Skt. [fiQt/ha:t] immediately > LfiAtha*!]. 

(iv) Sanskrit [t] or^ [d] in conjunct consonants [ts] or [dm] are 
naturalised in Malayalam as [1] ; Skt. [vatse:] dear > [tsAlse], [padma] 
lotue > [pAlma] and sometimes [pAlpA] . 

12. and 13. [d] and [dfi]. 

These sounds change an immediately following [a] into [a] or [e], as 
already shown above : e.g,^ 

[dAja]^%.> [deja]. 

[ordArona] kindness > [ardarana]. 

[dfiAnikan] rich man > [dfianikan]. 

[dAmAjAnti :] DamQya7itlj a proper name >[demajanti] . 

Affricates. 

14. 16. 16. 17. [^], [c>], [island [i^R]. (i) Orthodox gramma- 
rians classify these sounds as plosives, but they partake more of the spirant 
or continuant values of the affricates than of the exploding nature of 
plosives. 

(ii) In Tamil [cj] has only the value of a pure fricative [f] : 

[tric^urr] Trichur > Tamil [tirij/urr] [^entamarai] red lotus > 

[Jenta'marai]. 

(iii) Initially, the single symbol has always the value of but, 
otherwise the [cj] easily becomes [J] : e,g. 

[ni^a'rikkiuka] to think > [nija-rikkiuka]. 

(iv) A double sound [ccj i is a pure affricate where the palatal plosive 
element is conspicuous, though there is no actual explosion. 

(v) All the affricates, like the pure fricatives, change an immediately 
following [a] into [a] or [e] : e.g. 

[^Agga’ti] > [cfegga ti] ; 
r/gAjAra] victory > [J^ejam] ; 

[pAgkAj^Am] lotus > [pAgka^am] ; 

Nasals. 

18* [g]- (0 This nasal does not occur initially or singly. It is always 
found doubled, or in combination with [k], t.g,, [t)a:ggnka] to receive-, 
[uegkAlom] vessel. 
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(ii) The tendenoy to nasalisation is one of those eharacteristies which 
distinguish Malayalam from Tamil; this tendency is very prominent in the 
sounds of both Sanskrit and native words : e.g.^ 

Tamil receive > Malayalam ; 

Sanskrit [aggam] limb > Malayalam [Aggam]. In writing, the 
Sanskrit spelling is preserved. ^ 

(iii) The plural ending [kAj], when it combines with the anusvSra ’’ 
= final [m] of a noun, becomes fggAl] ; 

[mArAm] [kA|] > [mArAggal] trees, 

Tamil [pen] [kAj] > Tamil [peggAl], out Malayalam [pegg^l]- 

(iv) In association with palatal vowels, the value of [gg] is ^Tronted^^ 
a liitle and a small glide [ij comes in between : e.g^ [pAjgga] areca-nut\ 
[nA4ut9n0igga] hrinjals. 

19. [>]■ This is another nasal which is very prominent in Malayalam. 

This sound is absent in Tamil except when combined with [cj], as in 
[kAji^i] gruel. It is the prominence of this sound in Malayalam that 
makes Tamilians say [tAmi 4 «i muikkale pAz-eji^a*! mAlejalama’kura] 
Tamil uttered through the nose becomes Malayalam, 

(ii) Tamil initial [n] occurs as [ji] in Malayalam : Tamil [na:n] 
/ > Malayalam [jiae n]. 

Tamil [na0'ttikk94ame] = Mai, [ji8B jem’4^a] Sunday, 

A passage with many [p] sounds : 

[tAggAliggane joro: oaikkukol Aggu pArajijiu wiropjise n pAtAjiJetiggi 
jitajijiu n^\^nn\x tutaggi ]. 

The army collected itself in the midst of this mutual talk] and thick 
in crowded members, began to anarch along, 

20 The cerebral [n], the usual retroflex sound, does not call for 
any special remarks. 

21. [n\, (i) This is a peculiar dental nasal in Malayalam and is the 

proper nasal representative of the [t] series. 

(ii) Though there is a special symbol for \ji] in Tamil, the accurate 
sound is not given to it ; it is pronounced in the same way as [n]. In 
Malayalam, the sounds exist separately but, the same symbol is used both 
for [n] and [w] , so that very often confusion arises as to the character of 
the sound to be given to the symbol : e,g,, 

[winnainAiiam nhnn% wAnopjid tuUggi] your face well to become wet began. 

(iii) [n] appears singly only at the beginning of words, and consequently 
whenever the symbol appears at the beginning of words, the sound [«] is 
alone given to it. 
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[Wja] dog ; [«Ar0kam] hell. 

Tamilians are ridiculed for mispronouncing [«] as [n]. 

(iv) In other positions of the sentence than the beginning of words, 

the sound is always doubled : [nA«»u] came ; [pA;i«i] pig. 

But not in all cases, €.g,y in [mnnute] pour: IcAnni] month ; [tinman] 
for eating, the medial soundf here are [nn] or [n] 

(v) As a general rule it can be stated that [nn] is always the sound 
which represents the 1’amil group [nd i : e.g., Tamil [mndain] he came = 

[l?A«Wu]. 

(vi) In the colloquial [n] changes sometimes into [n] ; e,g,, 

e,g,, [x>hx\\nn\x] cgwes > [v>Arim] > [i^addu]. 

[ennairjeputran uAnottinnu poija l 
pinna puri'uaisam entinnu nernti' 
mnnotu kuitit^a poiruwwu jiae'num 
mn(x:\ mAno*.^ji8B’ggi (oAidehi ta num)] 

If my lord [Rama) goes to the forest, of what use is town life for me ? 
1 am also coming with you, my lord, said the beautiful Taidehi {SUd)* 

22. [n] . (i) is an alveolar sound, and should be distinguished from [«] 
as indicated above. 

(ii) [n] does not occur initially in Malayalam. 

Even Sanskrit initial [n] becomes [n] in Malayalam, as in [«a:dam] 
iovnd. 

(iii) Along with cerebral sounds like [tj, the [n] changes into [n] : 
e,g,, [kAntham] neck. 

23. [m] occurs initially, medially and finally ; e.g., [maigga] mango 
[timiram] eye-disease ; [mArAm] tree. This sound being one of the 
[^illuka}] refered to above (p. 7), it can occur at the end of a word without 
the support of any vowel. 

(ii) Intervocal [m] is very unstable in the colloquial, and changes 
into [n], or sometimes disappears : e.g., 

[pArAju'mo] can {he you or I) say > [pArAja'uo] > [p^rajo’] 
[pArAjuma'jiruT^wu] would have said > [pAreja:r;i»u]. 

Even in the literary language we have [dfiAnAm] wealth > -f [urn] 
and > [dfiAnAoum] and wealth, 

Com][)are Telugu [Auanu] = [a’ma*] yes (Tamil) 

(iii) Sometimes [v>] gives place to [m] : e.g,, 

[a*wni Auuttom] a day in Avini month >[a*minia:nutitdm]. 
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24 . (i) [j] 18 an al volar fricative, and is fully sounded in correct 
speech, though in the colloquial dialects of some classes of people, it breaks 
up into [i] -f [a]. 

(ii) This sound belongs to the class of [^illukol], and can stand alone 

at the ends of words : [kaij] fmil ; Tpaij] mat. 

(iii) The strong palatal character of thj^s consonant enables it to 
change an immediately succeeding [a] into [a] or [e] : e.g., 

master > [jcfgama'non] or [ja^omamon] ; 
[jA/assa]./>m^ > [jej^ssa] or [ja/ossa] ; 

[paijASAm] rice-milk > [paijasom] 1 
[mAtija’ja] sufficient > [mAtijcc'ja] 

(iv) [j] and [J] are sometimes interchangeable \ e.q.y* 

[nijarpa] sweat > [nijarpa]; 

Of. Tamil sing. [pAjal] Tamil pi. [pAjagkal] Tamil [naijikka] 
to read = Mai. [oajikkuka] ; Tamil [kAj*Appui] /<??• = Mai. [kAjppa]. 

(v) [j] appears as a glide to fill up the hiatus between two words : €,g., 
[v)\nn2L] -h [cul] > [uA^^^Mja'lJ the man who is come. 

(iv) Sanskrit conjunct consonants with [j] as the second component 
are correctly pronounced by the educated classes, but in the colloquial of 
the illiterate classes, corruptions arise : e.g.^ 

Skt. [sandfija:] night > [sAndfija] > [sAndfii], or even [Anti] in the 
colloquial ; 

[sAdja] > [sAddi]. 

25 , 26 . [r] and [r]. (i) Both these sounds belong to the class of 

[^illukAl], and can stand alone at the ends of words : e.g, [mo:r] buttermilk \ 
[taif] curds. 

(ii) [r] is an alveolar sound, while [r] is a cerebral : and this cerebral 
[r] is quite different from the so-called cerebral T’ of Northern India, which 
is a 'flapped’ sound. 

(iii) Initial [r] is a sound produced with one or two taps of the 
tongue against the teeth-ridge, but medial and final [r] is only a flap, 
[r] is Ebtrue retroflex sound and is slightly trilled. 

(iv) When [r] comes before a guttural consonant and combines with 
it to form a conjunct consonant, the [r] becomes [r]. 

If [r] is the second component in a conjunct consonant, with 
the first component a voiced sound, the value of [r] remains [r] : e y., 
[gra’mem] village -y [gfiramam] smell ) [bra-mmenen] Brahmin. 
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Wb^iPi the hut component is % sound, the [r] ohanffs into 

[r]/. 

[pr4ina’nemj proof; [krandonomj 

If [r] is the firi^ compoiWttfc, [r] may become [r] er may remain 
unchanged: €,p., 

[derjenem, dor-] vi$i4 ; [derbftA] a kin<^ i 

(v) [r] and [r] change an immediately succeeding [ 4 ] into [e,] or 

[c]: 

[reggena ton, reg-] the proper name Ranga-nathm] j’rembSai^ rom-] 
proper name Rambha ; [rena, ra-] ground rice ; [retoem^ ro-} gem ; 
[rebi’ndrowa’tan, ro-] the proper name Rabindranath, 

(vi) [r] or ^ [r] mever occurs initially in a native Drayidian word. 
This can be seen from the way in which Tamil has tried tp. aaiimilate 
Sanskrit words : e,g.y 

Sanskrit [raijf^a*] king > Tamil [ArAjan] ; 

Skt. [raitri] night > Tam. [irnina] ; 

Skt. [lotkah] world > Tam. [ulakam]. 

In unaltered Sanskrit words the [r] is retained at the beginning 
in both Tamil and Malayalam. 

(vii) [r] sometimes disappears in the colloquial when it occurs in 
unaccented syllables: e.g,, 

[oAruwnu] comes > [uAr««u] > [uArnu] or [uAnnu] ; 

Tamil [pairka] (0 see > [paikka]. 

27. and 28. [IJ and [}]. (i) [1] ia an i»Iv«oIar, and [1] ia a natroflex, 
Bound. Both belong to the claas of [^illukoj] e.g,, [pail] milk [auoJJ) a/f(, 

(ii) [I] and [ 4 ] are interchangeable. 

[Appo:!] then > [Appo:4] 

[uQ:4appA49m] plantain fruit > [uaijoppalom] . 

(iii) [J] never begins a word, whereas [1] may. 

These sounds can change an immediately succeeding [a] jpto M 
or [e] ; e^., 

[lAta] leaf > [leta] ; 

[lA^ka] ceylon > [leijka]. 

(iv) Sanskrit [4] and [t] change into [!] and [1] in Malayalam, 
wlien tbew Sanskrit sounds come at the end of words without the support 
of a vowel : 

Skt. [sAmra'4] king > Mai. [sAmro'l] ; 

[Batho'.t] immediately > [GA^ha'l], 


3 
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(y) When [IJ and []] combine with a succeeding nasal to form a 
conjunct consonant, especially in compounds, the character of these sounds 
changes into the corresponding alveolar [n] and cerebral [n] respectively : 

[nel] paddy + [mAni] giain > [nenmAni] paddy grain ; 

[veil +[ni:r] > [venniir] ashes. 

29. [v] and [n]. (i) The true value of^ihe Malayalam symbol [v] is 

the dento-labial fricative ; but very often only the bilabial [n] is uttered 
in actual speech. 

(ii) [v] or [n] occurring inter- vocally disappears: e,g,y 

[Acan] he in North Malabar dialect becomes [na:n] > [o:n] ; 
[poikumo] mV/ ^0 > [poikuno'] > [pu*no^] > [po:]. 

(iii) [n] and [m] are easily interchangeable as alreaJdy shown. 

(iv) [v] or [n] changes an immediately following [a] into [0] 
or [e] : e.g., 

[vAra] line > [vera]. 

(v) In sounding conjunct consonants where [v] or [n] forms the 
second component, purity of pronunciation is maintained only by the 
educated classes ; e.g,, in the colloquial, we find alterations like 

[guruttvam] grace > [guruttom] > [kuruttem] 

[viddfiittvam] > [viddfiittom] , 

(vi) [n] appears as a guttural glide in connected phrases and in 
sentences where the proximity of two dissimilar vowels creates a hiatus, 
s.^., [vejutta] -h [orunan] fair^complexioned > [nelutta \5oruu0n]. 

[ 15 ] acts as a glide between back vowels, while [j] acts as a palatal 
glide. 

30i 31, and 32. (i) [J*], [j*] [s] are not interchangeable but are separate- 
ly and distinctly pronounced. [J] is an alveolar, [j*] is a cerebral, and [s] is 
also an alveolar where the fore-blade of the tongue is flattened out so as to 
allow more air to pass through with a sharp hissing noise than when [J*] 
is uttered. 

(ii) [f] and even [s] sometimes become in the colloquial : e.g., 
[jAgkoran] > the [^Agkoron] proper name Smkaran ; [sAmAjam] time > 
[^Am9j9m]. 

33 . [4]> (i) This is a sound peculiar to Tamil and Malayalam ; the 
position of the tongue is exactly the same as for [J*] but the air is allowed to 
pass through without the hissing sound and, besides, the sound ^s a voiced 
one. 
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(ii) As already pointed out, [1] and [ 4 ] are interchangeable. 

A passage with [ 4 ] : [m^iko} nitAmwu i5A4ijilAin9r««u A 4 Aku kAlAr««u 
kA 4 Aline ^e:mwu]. 

34. [fi, h]. This velar fricative, usually voiced except in aspirates 
and interjectional exclamations, is difficult of utterance for Tamilians, and 
as already mentioned, it wag absent amongst the old Tamil (Dravidian) 
sounds. With the introduction of Sanskrit sounds in the South, symbols 
also were newly formed for these new sounds, but the Dravidians admitted 
these sounds only after a struggle, for we see that the early Tadbhavas in 
Tamil from Sanskrit words containing [fi], all avoid this fricative and retain 
only the accompanying vowel or consonant sound : e.g,y 

Skt. [fiLiJam]<‘> Tamil [idem] pleasure) 

Skt. [mafiQideina] > Tamil [maideinan] Mahadeva, 

(ii) In Modern Malayalam also, the [B] is very unstable .in the 
following instances : — 

[cAfiija] not possible > [oAjja] ; 

[bahu] great > [bau]. 

Sanskrit words with [fi], however, are clearly and accurately pro- 
nounced by scholars, 

(iii) [fi] results from the corruption of [k] through the fricative [x] : f.y., 
[niAken] son > [mAx0n] > [mAfian]. 

(iv) In conjunct consonants [fim] and [fin], the aspirate [fi] is sounded, 
if at all, only after [m] and [nj, ,as [mfijand [nfi] ; but very often even 
in very correct speech, the [fi] may not be heard at all : e.g,^ 

[braifimmonan] or [braimmanen] Brahman) 

[^infiam] or ^^innam] sign. 

[51] is uttered correctly in [aifijaidom] ycy. 

The unvoiced [h], as in English h'aty happy ^ is found in Malayalam 
only in the unvoiced aspirates [kh, ^h, th, th, ph]. 

In the orthodox Malayalam alphabet, [kj*], [rui] and [lui] are also 
included ; but [kj] is a conjunct consonant, while [liu] and [rui] (actually 
only the sonants [f ] and [)] ) do not occur as such in Malayalam except 
in Sanskrit words. Thus — 

[kjuiptam] or [kjiptem] exact. * 

[rra] and [leu] mav be pronounced as [ri] and [li], or [ir] and [il], or 
as [or] and [9I] : 

[knj*n9n] or [korjnan] or [kirj*non] Krishna. 
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Conjuinct Consonants, 

'fhese bftfeur only in Sanskrit wofds current in Malayalam. 
It is a boast amongst the Malayalis that they can pronounce 
with conjunct consonants more accurately than the people of other 
pIMThs of liniia. T?his boast is not entirely without justification, for those 
peonitiatitteiC of sound characteristic of the irttarance of conjunct consonants 
in the Prslkritio languages of North India, like Bengali, Hind! etc., are 
Cdtoifpfettouii by thieir absence in Malayalam. But nevertheless ‘fimpure^’ 
pnoQunofSltion of conjunct consonants does occur in the language. Thus — 


Skt. 

Mai. 

Example. 


... [gg] 

[bfiAggi] > [bfiAggi] beauty. 

[°<^3 

\nn,'\ 

[qoimndon] > [goioiwwOfe] Govinda ; 

[nd] 

... [nn] 

[mAndApAm] > [mAnnopom] home^^ 


... [^®’] 

[^seinAm > [^^se-nam] ; 

[mb] 

[mm] 

[Amba] > [Amma] mother i 

[dm] 

... [Im] 

[pAdma] > [pAlma] lotus ; 

[vja:] 

... [ve] 

[vjAsAnom] > [veeonom] sorroiv ; 

[tja:] 

... [tja] 

[sAtjAm] > [sAttjom] truth. 

(i) In 

transcribing 

the sounds of the Sanskrit conjunct 


consonants, I have proceeded on the assumption that the Indo^Aryan re- 
presentative of modern Malayalam [ a] should have been, in the stressed 
syllables of wbrds at least, [u] . 

(ii) Accuracy of pronunciation requires that the components of 
conjunct consonants in Malayalam should be sounded together in onb 
breath, as in the English words crypt or breadth Prof. Yogesh 
Chandra Ray remarks in his Bengali Grammar (published by the 
Vafiglya Sahitya Pari§ad) that in Bengali certain conjunct consonants 
(eepecialiy those with plosives as their first components) are pronounced 
with a peculiarity that the two components are not pronounced 
together^ but, as it were, with a slight break in the middle to enable the 
phwSlib U sound completely. For instance. Prof. Ray says that (&gni) is 
uttered in Bengali as [oq-ni] and not as [o-gni], so that 

here the full explosion of the consonant is made. This dilfereUce seems 
to be ' significant, for in very lax enunciation of the conjunct 
sounds in the Bengali way, a short vowel might creep in between 
the first plosive and the consonant which follows it. In listening to 
a Calcutta ♦ Bengali uttering words like (ftgni), (kftdle) or 
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^ id a Im manneri the ^umla appeared to me to have the values 

of [ograni], [kad^le] or [rot^noJJ In Malayatam, however, no vock 
thing is possilrfe, and the pronunoiation of the ahove^-mentioned words is 
[Agfri], [rAt»Am]. 

(iii) It should be remembered that only Tatsamas-me given accurate 

Sanskrit sounds ; there are many Tadbhavas in Malayalam which have got 
rid of the conjunct consonants : [krtnj^en] > Tadbhava [kAnnon] the 

name Krishna; [buddfii] used in a good sense to mean ^^wisdom^\ > [putti] 

perversity ”, used in a bad sense ; [Ajuddfiom] < [Aittom] pollution, 

(iv) When conjunct consonants occur medially, the first component 
if it is a plosive, is doubled : ^.y., 

pAkkJmi] name^ J^akshmi ; [aipptotn] suitable; [pattram] vessel, 

IPhe doubling of the sound is, however, not always represented in 
writing. 

(v) Doubling of consonants occurs in various other cases, the most 
important among which is that of certain plosives and affricates at the 
beginning of the second component in certain Samasas or compound 
forms : e,g, 

[^Afcka] jackfmit + [pAjAm] ripe < [^AkkAppA|dm] fife jackfrnit. 

Glides, 

glides in Makyalam are [j] and [u] or [v], both being used for 
filling up the hiatus between vowels; e.g, 

[pAM] -f- [ilia] =e= [pArA jilla] will not say ; 

[pufu] + [ilk] > [pmuvilla] there is no worm. 

These are examples of compounds or eense^groups. Even in sentence 
wbera words stand apart, these glides can come in tapid pronunciation. 
Sometimes the full [j] may not arise, but only [%] , as m the Sengali <?\ <d(|ef 
[ieSelo] he came. 

Sandhi, 

fitrphonic CotnbitfAtiofas are deteloped whenci^r two Vowels 
or COWBOnante come together, either withio a word or when proximately 
standing in two different words. There is no hard and fhtt mte in Msla^ 
yakm m to where the cupkonic combination has to set m lasantepoes, but 
an approxiamate rule may be formulted that wherever compounds of 

Cs 

' Dr. Chatterji thinks that there m no vowel glide perceptible although the stop is 
certainly iPully exploded. 
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words convey together a definite common meaning there the laws of 
Sandhi can also operate. 

The laws of Sandhi in Malayalam are various, and different in many 
respects from those of Sanskrit. A discussion of these laws is beyond the 
scope of this sketch. 

General Observation^. 

Dynamic Stress, 

The existence in all Dravidian of innumerable contracted forms is 
clear proof for the fact that dynamic stress of some character does exist 
in all Dravidian languages, including Malayalam. It may also be affirmed 
that the dynamic accent falls primarily on all root-syllables of words. 
IJ^ord-stress in Malayalam differs from that in North Indian languages, and 
in Standard Southern English, in three important respects : 

1. Word-stress is not initial as in Bengali, German or English, but it 
invariably falls on the root-syllables of words . Secondary stress 
also exists in polysyllabic words, but is often denoted by pitch-variations. 

2. Stress is always accompanied in Malayalam by a high pitch, and 
it is a moot point if dynamic stress exists in Malayalam independently of 
musical accent or intonation. Musical intonation in the colloquial is often 
strong enough to give a “ timbre ” to the speech as in the French language. 

3. Word-stress in Malayalam is not so strong as in English, and, 
moreover, the existence of stress, in the literary languages, does not usually 
involve the slurring over of the other syllables, though very unstable 
consonants may change their character and long vowels may be reduced in 
length. In the common colloquial of the masses, elisions and contrac- 
tions are more frequent than in the language of the literate classes. 

JEmphasis or Sentence Stress in Malayalam may be denoted either with 
the dynamic accent or the musical accent. It follows all the rules of the 
logische Betonung (logical stress) enunciated by Prof. Otto Behagel 
in his ‘‘Gesehichte der deutschen Sprache”. “ Meehanische Betonung 
is also possible in certain cases. 

Wh^n a prose passage in the literary language is read out, there are 
distinct sense-groups forming breath-groups, but in the rapid use of the 
colloquial, the pauses disappear, and the sounds flow one into .another, 
through not so swiftly as to produce what is called the French liaison 
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said&aironeja'j | m):kkumbo*} || fiindu striikAlka |{ itilum AdSikdm | 
Si5a:t9ntrj0munt0 ||. sAmpreda'jern || oru nijemema jiji^e || wAmbu:ri 

striikel ma'treme — a:qAric^3DAru««ullu‘ || =: ordinarily Hindu women 
enjoy greater freedom than this ; only the Nambndin women are observing 
the Gosha (Purdah) system as a ride. 

%ength of Vowels. 

Correct pronunciation of Malayalam requires full length to 
be given to all long vowels, but in actual practice this scarcely 
becomes possible. Long vowels are fully enunciated in stressed syllables 
i.e. roots-syllables (ordinarily) ; but in unstressed syllables, the vowel 
may become hal^-Iong^ or completely short according as there is a pitch- 
distinction in the syllable or not. 

In the pronunciation of Sanskrit words, scholars generally take care 
to observe the full length of vowels. 

Special emphasis on a certain word or on any syllable of a word may 
lead to the lengthening of the connected vowel : e.g., 

[^Q’{i: mAfii:wdr0n] There leaped the hing \ 

[uAwwu: ra:^a’O0 ii?it0] Here came the king ; 

in the two above sentences [^a’ti:] and [uAw^m:], the two verbs, are 
specially emphasised, and the final vowels indicating the inflexional endings 
are accordingly lengthened. 

Length of Consonants. 

This is very common in Malayalam, and is known as [dvituom] 
or doubling. When sense-groups with grammatical affinities and 
with definite common meanings are formed, the first consonant in 
the second or the succeeding component (if any), when it is a plosive or 
an affricate, is doubled : e.g., 

[maimpA^A] mango -{-[^a'ro] juice < [ma:mpA49c^aT0] mango- 
juice + [pA?i] > [fl-Jci’rippAni] carpenfery. 

(ii) In verbal compounds also, doubling may occur : e.g.y 

[^a:ti] leaping ^[k\\iinn\xl crossed > [^a:tikkAtA?^«u leaped across. 

[oiti] + [po:i] > [oitippoii] ran way. 

(lii) Even in sentences where sense-proups are formed, doubling 
may occur : e.g.y 

[ellumurijeppAnita:! pAllumurijettinnaim] 
from [ellu murije pAnitad pAllu murije tinna:m] 
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^ 0 M& m.ri» so karA as to break one’s boties^ one can eai till one’s teeth 
me broken, 

(iv) PouWin^f of eonsonapts maj in wmp oases be represented, in 
writing in other caees not. 

(v) Doubling of the first plosive eleqaent of conjunct consonants may 
also occur as shown above. 


Intonation. 

Intonation is very prominent in the colloquial where the variations 
are many and picturesque, Maiayalis cannot easily get rid of this native 
intonation which often afEecte even the Elnglish speeches of educated 
l^layalis. 

Differences of pitch sometimes indicate differences in the feelings of 
the speaker [nA.»«uoo'] nsay be intoned in at least three different ways 
which would separately indicate a query, surprise, or satisfaction on the 
part of the speaker. 

Jssimilation. 

Assimilation of both the progressive and the regressive types exists 
in Malayalam. The scope of this short sketch precludes any detailed 
discussion of the various laws. A few examples are alone given below 

Progressive (or the first sound influencing the second) : — 

[kAn] *(?(?+ [tu] past inflexional ending > [kAntu] satv, [nil] sell 
+ [1^“] > [niffu] = sold 

Hegressive •. [uAruro] for cow'm^ + [ku;! Am] time > [vArngka:lAm] 
lime for coming ; [^o'.tum] + [to'.rum] > [^atuHtoirum] in leaping. 

Dialects, 

The dialects of Malayalam vary not only with the djelnots 
but alao with the diSerent oomniunities inhabitjog: Malabar, for instance, 
the colloquial employed by a Christian of the Cochin State is different 
from that current amongst the superior Hindu oastes of the State, whose 
language again widely differs in sounds, into nafaioin and forins from 
the dialectal Malayalam of the ‘submerged’ classes. No ooHoquial 
dhdeot of Malabar has yet attained importance or popularity soMcient 
to entitle it to receive recognition as a proper vehicle of literary, thought. 
Some of the reasons that, stand in the way of aueb a healthy oonsiAamation 
are (i) the large the number of colloquial dialeots> (ii) tiie multifarious 
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elisionfl and contractions in each dialect, (ii) the lack of any uniformity 
whatsoever in colloquial forms, and (iv) last but not least, the want of 
a central unifying force as that supplied by a cultural centre or by the 
existence of literary excellence in any one of the dialects. So long as 
those influences, that have cooperated to make the Calcutta colloquial 
(or the West Bengal dialect) ^ popular literary language in Bengal, are 
absent in Malabar, no colloquial dialect can find itself elevated to a 
position of literary prominence in that part of India. 

General. 

There are certain^ phonological peculiarities in Malayalam which 
mark off this language from the parent Dravidian, many of the charac- 
teristics of which are still retained by modern Tamil. A study of these 
might furnish us with a clue to what is called by Sweet the basis of 
articulation ” * of Malayalam, as distinct from that of Tamil and of other 
modern Dravidian languages. The phonological peculiarities may be 
classified under the following main heads : — 

1. The tendency to nasalisation is very strong in Malayalam, as a 
result of which [g], Qi], \_7i] [n] have assumed greater prominence in 
Malayalam than in the other Dravidian languages. 

2. The development of mixed vowels in Malayalam, like [a] is 
another distinguishing characteristic. The tongue is kept in a neutral 
position to a greater extent than in Tamil where especially the vowels are 
purely back vowels. The fact that Malayalam tolerates [a] at the ends of 
words while Tamil invariably has [m] or [oi], is itself a result of this trait. 

I shall now give below phonetic transcriptions of passages in Malaya- 
lam prose and poetry. The sounds given here represent the pronunciation 
of the natives of the Cochin State. 

Prose. 

I. po:li’s9kaT9n ^ejic^u. 

i5a:t9 pitic^a'l torlpippam Asaiddfijoma ja oru poilisaka ronunta'jirn^wu. 
Auene kollAtt9»i«wum ko:tt9j9ttekk9 ma:^^ijAppo*l kolbm inspektar *ko:tt9- 


* “ Every language haa certain general tendencies which control its organic move- 
ments and positions, constituting its organic basis of articulation. A knowledge of the 
organic basis is a great help in acquiring the pronunciation of a language.” — H. Sweet, 
Primer of PhoneticSf § 184. 

4 
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jottq iospekferkka aipoili saka rdn bahu sAmarthana’na/^^um va:t9 
Avene l^ejikkuva n arkum tAnne praja’sema na^nutn efuti Ajec^ru^^u* 
oru divaeem a van koi^t^ejam inspek^tara ka’nan ^e^^eappo*} Adde'fiam Aja> 
|o'^a enta' ivi^a vA^^natil pinne va:til ^ejio^ille* 7 enwa 

^:dic^u* ^ejippa noe^am p raja samilla’ ; pAkJe* vec^a 

minta tiruf^^ata na mn9 Aven uttAram ^ ArAjijiu. “ arkat^* ennofa 
vAlUtum va’ta veo^a ne’^a'a (n8'toL*Q) kA4ijumo' 7^’ e^^ainspektar^oidic^u. 

'^kAiijam ennd poilisaka ran mArupAji pA>^ajijiu. renturuppika (-xa) vi'tam 
va'ta nij*<^aic)^a inspekb^arute to;liI ni^»a renUjijiulam ta:4e oru kArutta 
kAla unta ** e«;29 poilisaka ranum, illa/^na ** inspekttarum vaidic^u. 
u^an tAnne* poilisaktt'rano ta ^ajikke'namawwa vaijijinmal inspektar 
utuppAric^a jAriiram kainic^n. pAMjvpata po*le»kAla^ ka:na*jijiatina’l a: 
vaitil po:li'saka'ranna ^ejam kittijillegkilum Atine’kka’J vAluittt'ja 
oru viirova’dattil Appo*l tAnne Aja jka i^ejam kitti. entawwa'l ta’n 
inspekt^are owwtt’matai kainuwwa divasam ellaivArute'jum mumpil vec^a 
Adde’ftattinekkonta Adde’ftattin^e n^uppa A4ippikkia m ew«a pAntranta 
ru’pa kArtt'nnmel Aja lute ^agga;timtt’ro*ta mumpa tAnne Aj^al oru vQita 
nij'^ajic^iruw?4u. Atil ^ajic^Ata konta ^agga:timQ‘ro*te pAntranta ruipa 
VQiigge^a Atil ranta ruipa iospektjarkka kotatta baikki pAttra rurpa 
Je'ppilitta kon^a poikajam ^ajtu. 

Literal Translation, 

The Policeman Won, 

There was once a police constable whom it was impossible for any man 
to beat in any wager or bet. When he was transferred from Quilon 
to Kottayam, the police inspector of Quilon had written to the 
Kottayam inspector that this constable was an ingenious fellow and 
that it was difficult for anyone to beat him in a wager. One day 
when he went to see the Kottayam inspector, the latter asked him, 
“ Have you not been able to win in any wager since your arrival 
here ? To score a triumph in betting is not in the least difficult 
for me, but I was only indifferent to it for some time past,’^ replied the 
constable. “ AlII right ! ’* said the inspector, ^‘can you score a triumph 
over me ? ” " I can replied the policeman. The constable then betted 
for a prize of two rupees that there was a big mole on the inspector’s 
body two inches below his shoulder, which the inspector stoutly denied. 
Thereupon the inspector, resolved to corner the constable at once, took 
off hia upper garments. Though the policeman had to own discomfiture 
in this wager, he happened to triunjph in a greater wager; for be had 
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already betted with hie companions for a priee of twelve rupees that he 
would make the inspector take off his dress in the presence of all on the 
occasion of his first visit to him. Now that he won the prize in this 
wager, he received the sum from his companions, paid down two rupees 
to the inspector, and triumphantly walked away with the balance of ten 
rupees in his pocket. 

Notes on the Transcription, 

1. It will be noted that complete length of vowels is preserved in 
all root-syllables. Half-length indicates that the syllable, though not 
having the primary stress, is distinguished in some way (i.e. seoondarily) 
by means of pitch. 

%, In the numeral adjective [pAwtronto], [ren|e], [pAtteJ == 
twelve^ two, ten, the last vowel in rapid reading may not sometimes be [ 9 ], 
but [ui] or [u] I so also is the vowel in the second syllable of [kdt3(ui)t9] 
having given \ [t5Al9(ui)ta*ja] hig, 

8. [a] at the end of Malayalam words standing singly (i.e. not 

combined in sense groups) has always a more open value approximating 
to [a]. I have indicated this in the transcription in words like [kAla] mole, 
[ru:pa] rupee, [uAlrataija] Ug, etc. 

II. uAtekken kai/^um suirjanum. 

uAtakkan kai^^um suirjenum Auor ren^uiperilum neo^e a:ra'n9 

Adfiik[x]9m J’Akti(j)uj!0u9noww9 tA^kic^o kon(Jirikkjumbo’J ^u:(|uUa oru 
kuppa janum ittaigkont9 oru uA4i3a:tt?’9kka’r9n Anita uAwmi. Anaril a:r 
QidjemQ'i nAjija ttrakka’ronakkonta tAu^e kuppaijam etuppikku»»uno', Auan 
mA^^onanakka l Adhik[x]em Jaktima' ni^€Urikkj^pp9ta*Q9-IX{9?^7t9 

tiirc^ajd'kki. uAtakkam ka:^/9 Appo l oinuw^ie'tatto’Jam jAktijo tu[ra]ku’ti 
ni:Ji. pAkJe ettrattolam ugrAma j niijijo* Attratto’lam Adhik[x]9m kuppa - 
jate uA^ijaitt/akka’ran deiRAttil uArijxjia. ketti. otunil uAtakkan kaitta 
Jramam Asa:ddRjam9?i?ia nent9?^w9 nec^u. pinne suirjan ^u:to:tu[iu]ku:ti 
prakaijio^a utane' nA4ija:ttr9kkt’r9n tAnfe kuppa’jatte etuttAtu(ui)kont9 
Anarirunarilum nec^a suirjana'na jAktimainawwa uAtakkan kar^ft'na 

sAmmAtikkenti ua^^u. 

The North Wind and the Sun. • 

The North Wind and the Sun were disputing which was the stronger 
of the two,* when a traveller came along wwq>ped in a warm cloak, Thty 
agreed that whoever among them would be able to make the traveller take off 
his cloak would be regarded as stronger than the other. The North Wind 
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then blew with all his might, but the more he blew the more closely did 
the traveller wrap his cloak around him. Finally the North Wind gave up 
his attempt as impossible. Then the Sun rose and shone warmly, and the 
traveller at once took ojBE his cloak, and the North Wind had to acknowledge 
that the Sun indeed was the stronger of the two. 

Poetry. ^ 

I. The following is a phonetic transcription of the first stanza of a 
Malayalam adaptation, by an eminent Malayalam poet, of the majestic 
National Anthem of India by Rabindranath Tagore, the 

‘ jana-gana-mana-adhinayaka jaya he bharata- 

bhSgya-vidhSta ^ : 

^ejikko ^ananiAnoi^^e ta’ue', J^ejikka wi' ! * 

^ejikka bfia'rAtoirui bfiaigjattin ijidfiaitaiue 1 
mAjijiAnijijiitum giri puggAr>an tAnnil nmnwvix 
mAjijiulatArama'ja mAlaja’drijil ^^i/^?^um 
AntAri'kJatteja'ka JuddfiAmaikkijughonta 
po?iti nilkxxmm punjama’m tirmm’mam ! 

?d:lima telijuwf^a kailAwm jfgalattilum, 
padino^okkum dioja ^ainnAiji’pAjassiluin, 
tiramailakaj tAllija’rkku;^; 2 a kAtAlilum, 
tiraluwwunta win^e punjama’m tiruna mam. 

Attiru^/a mettigkal ppAji^aibum sindfiu tain urn 
Att/ajumAlla i^Agga kAligga ^olaidijiim 
sAttnaramunamm^xin dii?ja gaithaxal paiti- 
jottorumicoju 7iin^eja’J'issiDA?’thikkju?i?m ! 

^ejikka sAn?a bfiATjja daitaine’, J^ejikka nv ! 
jfgajikka ^anamAnoi^ie ta’ue', ^ejikka «i’ I 
^ejikka bfiaTAto rui’bfiaigjattin mdfiaila ue' ! 

Literal Translation. 

Victory to thee ! Ruler of the minds of men ! Victory to thee 
Victory to thee ! Builder of Indians destiny I 
On lordly snow-covered mountain crests 
And in the sweet-blowing mountain-breeze. 

Purifying all hearts. 

Ever stands high thy hallowed name ! 

In the dark waters of the Yamuna river, 

In the divine milk-white GafigS stream, 

And in the wave-stirred seas 
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Thy hallowed name ever surges and rolls ! 

Hearing thy hallowed name^ Panjab and Sindhu, 

Nay, Variga, Kalinga, and Cho}a, 

Wake up^ and singing sacred songs in unison 
Seek for thy blessings ! 

Victory to thee, Distributor of gifts ! Victory to thee ! 

Victory to thee, Ruler of the* people^s minds ! Victory to thee ! 

Victory to thee ! Builder of India’s destiny. Victory to thee ! 

II. The following passage is a translation of the poet Tagore's poem 
in ‘Sisu’ {The Crescent Moon^ in English) beginning with the lines 
‘ khoka ma-k6 sudhay (Jeke ’ : 

egguw? 2 a:nAmme’ jije’n iOA?^;^Atu ^ol^-o ni ! 
jeggine kAicAjemaikkijanne* ? 

oimAne ma’mAkemo’fiosArnesnanaj nv mAmA moinlojic^ruwwu ! 
maimAka J'AiJ’ana leikhanattigkalen painekolkkulil nv nainiruwwu ! 
mAnnu kontiJnarenigrAfiem tiirtu jiro n tinoAm kAlic^u nAjArwwa kniUm, 
ennunni! jiaenA4ka'r;e;eu re^ic^Atura v^innute ijigrAfiamaijiruw^ui ! 

Literal Translation. 

“ Tell me, mother dear, whence did I come, 

How didst thou posseis me ? " 

‘^Darling mine, thou 1 ay ’st concealed in my heart 

crown of all my sweet desire ! 

Thou lajst hidden in the dolls with which I as a baby played, 

And at the time when with clay I made the image of my childhood’s God, 

It was thy form that I shaped with surpassing beauty dowed ! ” 

HI. The following is the transcription of a conversation in Malayalam 
in the very rapid style : 

1. enituwwo’ ippAm ? 1. Where are you coming from ? 

2. vhtti?iwui tAnne. 2. Of couree from {mg') home* 

3. viijeijiccfo: ? 3. {Anything) particular ? 

4. pA^e: jAnijAn tAnne'. 4. The old, old trouble ! 

5. kAkJ^ippinavum koirtumAlle' ? 5. (Quarrelling and courts, eh ? 

6. Allaintui pinue ! 6. What else but that ! 

7. koir^il nAlla mAjenumun^o’ ? 7. Any good out of it ? * 

8. ellaim kuntamai 8. Everything has ended disastrously, 

BelcAv is given the literary form of the above : — 

1. enite ni^^«anippo:j vAru7/^^At9 ? 

2. nirt^til ninn^ tAnne'. 
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3. uije'j’ec^a kairjemantaino ? 

4. pA^Aja apAdr9v9tn tAnne*. 

6. kAkj’ippin9kk9tta’lulla kortta vj9v9fia'r9m tAnne Alle' ? 

6. Alla:te pinne enta:n9 ! 

7. koirtil ;^ej9raa:rg9in uAlbfcumun^o’ ? 

8. Atokkeppoi'. 

Educated Malayalie of Cochin state would carry on the above 
conversation in the following way : — 

1. ei»itai?i«a' ippo:l uArnsts ? 

2. ui:ttiM»m tAnne'. 

8. viJ’e'J‘ic^9 nAlla ka:rj9oumun|o' ? 

4. pA4j9 upodranam tAnne'. 

5. »j9i39ha;r9t)um kuitfanumAlle: ? 

6. Allantcu pinnejo' ! 

7. koirtil CAlla gunanumunto' ? 

8. jaitoKsu'uilla. 
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Tabular Represen iati on of the Sounds of Malayalamt. 

Consonants 



Lip 

WITH 

Teeth 

WITH 

9 

Upper Gums 

WITH 

Palate 

Glottal 

Bkoion 

Teeth 

Lip 

Blade 

Pore 

Blade 

Tip 

After 

Blade 

Front 

Mid. 

DLB 

Back 

Plosives 


p, b 

t, d 

s, z 

t 


kj,c 


t, g 


Affricates 

• 










Nasals 


1 

“ 1 

1 

n 

n 



n 



Laterals 





1 



1 



Trilled 





r 

1 r 

i 



r 



Fricatives 

f,v 


0 ,^ 



3 

1 



h,fi 


Vowels 



Front 

Central 

OR Mixed 

Back 

Close 

i 


m , u 

Half-close 

e 

9 

0 

Half-open 



A. 


SB 


0 

Open 


Qi 

a 






Problems in^ Ancient “ Egyptian ’ 
Chronology. 

( Revised and Enlarged ) 

A SOLUTION. 

BY 

H. Bruce Hannah. 

In his History of Egypt, Vol. II, p. 32, Professor W. M. 
Piinders Petrie sets out what purports to be a list of reported 
Peast-dates connected with divers Sothic-Risings as recorded 
by priests apparently flourishing in that comparatively recent 
age when Khem of the ancient Romiu, after a period of 
influences originating from Mykenae, had become transmuted 
into Hellenized Egypt. In this list we do not get the 
original reports, perhaps not even the actual Egyptian 
records — only an attempted reproduction of them. In certain 
respects (^.< 7 ., where the list departs unwittingly from what 
may not unreasonably be deemed a scientific arrangement), it 
is a very muddled performance, being obviously the work 
of some one who had failed to realize the iact that the 
original reports were constructed on a definite basic plan. 
One hesitates to think that the Egyptian priests, from whose 
archives the notes appear to have been extracted, were equally 
undiscerning. 

To speak plainly, however, this archmological curiosity — 
quite apart from its own imperfections — has completely baffled 
everybody To this day no one has been able to make head or 
tail of it ; no one can see any good— any possibilities — in it, 
One thing alone is recognised. Sothic Risings, it is repeatedly 
urged, are antiual occurrences^ though of course, after a long 
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btit definite interval, some particular Rising marks the end of 
one SOthic-Cycle and the beginning of another, and may 
therefore be described as epochal. But the Risings, the Feasts 
for which have been reported in this extraordinary manner, 
come under neither of these two beads ! Hence the pathetic 
plaint on every side that, from tfiis mysterious list, it is 
impossible to discover on what principle, if any, the reporting 
priests selected these particular calendrical data — the 7th, 
the 14th, the 21st, and the 28th of the month — with, however, 
a quaint occasional lapse into the 9th, the 22nd, the 29th, or 
the Ist — rather than any of the innumerable others, seemingly 
just as important and suitable, that were available ! 

Again, a perpetual stumbling-block for all interested in 
Egyptology — specialists not excluded — has been the meaning 
of, and the practical importance attached in the remote past 
to, what are known as the Sed and B.enti HeA-periods. Says 
George St. Clair — 

“ That there was a thirty-year celebration, called the Sed festival, is 
evident in the inscriptions ; but the Egyptologists have hardly known what 
to make of it. Erman says, ‘ The day of a king's accession was kept as a 
yearly festival, and celebrated with special splendour on the 30th anniver- 
sary.’ Naville in his Osorkom takes the same view ; and Brugsch also 
speaks of the thirty years’ jubilee of Rameses II. But this can hardly 
have been all that is meant, and is more likely to have been a secondary 
celebration modelled on a great one. On an obelisk of Queen Uatshepsu’s, 
at Karnak, we read — She has celebrated in honour of Amen the first Sed 
festival. Naville is puzzled, because on no supposition can he make this 
celebration to have taken place later than the 16th year of her reign (not 
the 30th). Besides, we may remark that she holds the feast in honour of 
her god, and not as her own jubilee” {Creation Records, p. 279). 

Then, after referring to the ideas of Brugsch and Gensler, St. 
Clair proceeds — 

“ Our own suggestion is simpler and at the same time mcyre adequate, 
for the periodical insertion of a 14th month would be easy, and a SO-day 
festival every 30th year would be an event to look forward to in every 
generation, while the kings would be very likely to mark their own 80th 
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year by imitative celebrations ” “ Every fourth Sed festival would 

require to be treated as a leap-year, and have two months intercalated 
instead of one, and then the arrangement would work as well as the Julian 
Calendar before Pope Gregory’s rectification. The Egyptians actually 
had some festival recurring at intervals of 120 years ” (75., p. 280). 

Something was no douht done to supplement the inadequacies 
of the 360° Spheroid (which was about days shorter than 
the Natural Year), and that something appears to have been 
ingeniously turned into legendary form, and even eventually 
spiritualized, by the priests ; but, in what we know of ancient 
Romic history, Uiere is no evidence, so far as I am aware, that 
the Calendar was ever manipulated In the w'^ay here suggested 
by St. Clair. The 120-years, Festival that he refers to W'as the 
spheroidal Henti-Beb just about to be explained, and, like 
every other spheroidal Tleb, it fell into place quite naturally, 
without any such periodical modifications as those proposed. 

Writing as recently as 1914, Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge 
refers to certain “ Re-birth ” mysteries (the passing of a 
corpse through a bull’s skin*) whereby the Pharaoh was 
supposed to receive a fresh lease of life and strength — though 
I doubt whether that was really the underlying meaning ; and 
he {i.e,. Dr. Budge) does not hesitate to say that “ The 
performance of these ceremonies was the sole reason for the 
celebration of the Set Festival ” {A Short History of the 
Egyptian People, p. 29). Comment seems unnecessary. 

Professor Petrie thinks that these Hebs were “ at fixed 
astronomical dates, and not dependent on the years of the 
reign.” The second part of this statement is unquestionable. 
But, as regards the first part, the idea it conveys, though not 
altogether wrong, is also not exactly right. Undoubtedly 
the Feasts set forth in Petrie’s Report- List were held in 


^ Note , — Compare the idea of the Pygmies in Africa that, after death, a man’s body 
enters ' a Great Serpent — a conception that the Romiu themselves once entertained in 
connection with the defunct Ea, who, they held, was subsequently re- bom in spiritnal 
form in a double cave on an island in a lake. 
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connection with certain 86thic- Risings. But what kind of 
85 thic- Risings ? SSthic- Risings were annual events. Also, one 
such Rising occurred at the end of each Sothic-Cycle, and may 
therefore be called epochal. These reported Feasts, however, 
were in connection with Sothic-Risiqgs that were neither 
annual not epochal ! True, the Risings actually selected for 
report were “ astronomical ” phenomena. True, also, they 
were “ fixed.” But in what sense — apart from the fact that 
they were annual, and might or might not be epochal ? In the 
sense that their importance for purposes of selection depended 
on the expiration-point of certain periodal divisions of the 364° 
Spheroid regarded as a Cycle of 1456 spheroidal years. In the 
Report-List, the calendrical data — spaced out at regular intervals 
(7 spheroidal days, or 28 spheroidal years) which are really 
periodal divisions of that character — confirm this. They show 
that the particular annual Feasts reported were reported be- 
cause of their organic relation to what turn out to be spheroidal- 
ly based stretches of Time — periods known to the Romiu as Sed- 
periods, and (in connection with their original 360° Spheroid), 
commonly called “ Thirty Years’ periods.” Moreover, the “ Sed 
festival of Sirius’ rising ” which, in his History of Egypt, Vol. I, 
p. 131, Petrie speaks of as having taken place in the 2nd regnal 
year of Mentu-hetep II (now stated to have been Mentu- 
hetep IV) of the Eleventh Dynasty, is not included in the 
Report-List. Possibly calendrical data for it were wanting. 

Again, in his History of Egypt, at pp. 38 and 39, Professor 
Breasted of Chicago University, speaking of the Pharaoh’s 
attire on ceremonial occasions, says — 

“He wore... and a simple garment susj)ended by a strap over one 

shoulder, to which a lion's tail was appended behind.” 

0 

Then, as regards the Crown Prince, Professor Breasted adds — 

On the thirtieth anniversary of his aj)pointment by his father’ as crown- 
prince to the heirshij) of the kingdom, the king celebrated a great jubilee 
called tbe * Peast of Sed/ a word meaning Mail ^ and jierhaps cemmemorating 
his assumption of the royal lion^s tail at his appointment thirty }ears before/^ 
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All this about “ lions ” and “ tails ” is possibly based on a 
modicum of fact representing historical evolution ; but, as an 
explanation of the words Sed and ITeati,' in connection with 
the scientific recording of Time, it is unsatisfactory, and leaves 
one still wondering. 

Be it remembered tidal tlie ancient Romiu were familiarly 
acquainted with the ceaseless circling of the northern heavens 
(particularly Ta-Urt and her “ 7 Glorious Ones ”) round the 
Pole star for the time being — giving rise, as they deemed, to 
a sort of Cosmic Clock, originally consisting of 360° Of this 
the last representative was and still remains the constellation 
called by them Anpu, and by the later Egyptians Anubis (the 
Jackal=Cynosura = our “ Little Bear ”), depicted as attached 
by the tip of its tail to Polaris, round which it swings in the 
course of every 24 hours — thus, by its position in the heavens, 
indicating the time of the day and night, the seasons of the 
year, and doubtless also, approximately, the stage reached by 
the Cycle, which used to be one of 1440, 1456, 1460, or 1461 
spheroidal years, according to the particular Spheroid in 
vogue, whether of 360°, 364°, 365° or 365]°. It is here — in 
connection with these artificial calendrical Spheroids, and 
their divisions — that we begin to get an inkling of the real 
significance, from a chronological standpoint, of the terms 
Sed Seb and Henti-Meb. 

The various Calendrical Year-forms from time to time in 
vogue amongst the ancient Romiu, may be divided up 
spheroidally into Days, Rising-periods, Neef-periods, and 
ifewfi-periods, thus — 

The 360° Year (The “ Vuity ” Spheroid ) — 

360 periods of 1 (the Spheroidal Day). 

90 ,, 4 (4 Spheroidal Years, during 

which Sothie rose annually 
on the sanoe date.) 

' tioic . — The correct tinutlitcraticm of fhcFe expreenious would sc^m to be either 
and Heuti, or Sed and Bendi, 
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12 periods of 30 (days of the month; but also, 

taken as spheroidal years, 
representing the Sed-Heb 
period for this Spheroid). 

120 (Quadruple 5e(^-period, or Henti- 
Heh). 

N. B. — 360 X 4 = the Cycle of 1440 8i)heroidal years. 

TAe 364’' Year fjjerhaps Luni-Odrian ) — 


360 

periods of 


^ A 

90 




18 

a 


28 


j> 


* 11» 


iV. i^.— 864X4 = 

= the Cycle of 1456 

spheroidal years. 

The 36S 

^ Year {Sothic ) — 



860 

periods of 


lA 

90 

)) 


‘^A 

12 



30/, 

3 



!21f 


^.—365 x4 = 

= the Cycle of 1460 

spheroidal years 

The 365 Year [Younger 

Horns ) — 


360 

periods of 



90 




12 




3 



121f 


N. B. — 365i X 4 = the Cycle of 1461 spheroidal years.* 

Sed or Set, in fact, simply means 3(' years, as JELunti, or Henti, 
simply means 120 years — but with reference only to the 
original old 360° Spheroid.^ In connection with that Spheroid, 
and as chronological terms, Sed and Henti stand respectively for 
30 and 120 spheroidal years ; in connection with the 364°, or 

^ Note, — All this must now be read Bubject to grave doubts as to whether St. Clair's 
views were quite souud. Everybody does not confirm him as regards his conception of 
the various regimes and the order in which they occurred. For instance, the Says of the 
864® spheroid may not be associable at all with the so-called Luni-Osirian regime. 

* Note, — They were Time-divisionp. As mere numerals, 30 and 120 were expressed 
otherwise. 
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(perhaps) Luni-Osirian, Spheroid, they stand for 28 and 112 
spheroidal years ; in connection with the 365° or Solar-Osirian 
Spheroid, for 30^ and 12 U spheroidal years ; and in connection 
with the 365;j°, or Solar-Horup, Spheroid, for 30iV and 121f 
spheroidal years. 

In short, as periods of years, the Sed and Henti were 
nothing but specific spheroidal divisions ; and as such, they 
varied in length with the exclusive structural character of 
the particular Spheroid — whether of 360°, 364°, 366°, or 366|-° 
— which happened for the time being to be in vogue in Khem 
for calendricaV purposes. 

All other alleged meanings of these terms, Sed-Heb and 
Henti-Heb, when not merely fanciful, and if not wholly 
baseless, are, from the standpoint of chronology, of an impor- 
tance only secondary and incidental to the meaning above 
set forth 

No doubt — as, for instance, during the reign of BamesSs 
II— Koyal Jubilees of sorts were indulged in. Some, or all, 
of these may even have been modelled on the great 30-year 
Panegyry, or Festival, of the 860° Spheroid ; nevertheless, 
they were not genuine Sed and Henti Helm, organically 
related to the 'Spheroid as specific integral parts thereof. Of 
such real Beds or Hentis Bameses II celebrated two — (1) 
a Sed which fell in his 8th regnal year, B. C. 1264|^,- (2) 
another Sed in his 38th regnal year, B. C. 1234^; 
each of which is on my General List of Hebs. The Henti-Heb 
for B. C. 1 203ff^ — which has also been ascribed to him — 
really fell in the year after his death, i.e., the 2nd year of 
his successor, Merenptah. These are also “ Clinch ’’-dates, 
or “ Key ’’-dates, and, as such are useful for adjugtments 
in and around this period. All other alleged celebrations in 
BamSs^ II’s reign must have been special occasions, or perhaps 
vanities personal to himself. 

From time to time, in the course of their age-long career 
as a civilized people, the ancient Bomifi (predecessors, before^ 
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the 7th century B. C., of the “Egyptians”), made use of 
Tarious artificial Spheroids — those noticed swpra — ^all succes- 
sively improved attempts at a calendrical harmonization with 
what experience showed was a natural division of Time. The 
first in vogue was the 360° Spheroid, Muth its 12 divisions of 
30° each (in cuneiform a “ Moon-period ”), each degree or day 
representing “ unity.” In remote Sabaist ages (millenniums 
before B. C. 4000), under the divinity of Horus I, the Polar- 
God, Time was told by a Clock whose index-hand consisted 
of the 7 “Glorious Ones ” of Ta-Urt, Genetrix of Cycles, the 
Hippopotamus Constellation (our Ursa Ma]or)-*-the calendar 
beginning at “ The Place of the Production of P’ire ” (later 
recognized as the Celestial Summer Solstice, wherever it then 
was on the Ecliptic), /.<?., when Ta-Urt’s tail pointed south 
in the direction of Khem. Eventually, however, this 360° 
Spheroid stood for the Solar regime of St. Clair’s Ra I, starting 
calendrically at the Celestial Autumnal Equinox, wherever that 
then was. Next succeeded the 364° Spheroid, with its 13 months 
of 28 days each, which, according to St. Clair, stood for the Luni- 
Osirian starting ostensibly at the same Equinox — which, 

however, was then showing calendrically os w Taurus, when 
really it was in Scorpio ; hence plainly “ false.” Next came the 
365° Spheroid, with its 1 2 months of nominally 30, but really 
30 tv, days each. At first it stood for St. Clair’s ambiguous 
Osirian associated with both the old “ false ” Autumnal 

Equinox and the true Vernal Equinox, which latter was also 
somewhere in Taurus ; hut eventually it merged into the reg'eme 
of Ra II, starting calendrically from the Celestial Summer 
Solstice, wherever that had got to. All these, of course, proved 
inadequate. Pinally, the Romiu adopted the 366^° Spheroid 
(practically true to Nature), with its 12 months of nominally 
30, but really SOyV, days each. This stood for the famous 
Younger Horus regime, and at first it started calendrically 
from the Celestial Vernal Equinox properly so-called, but 
eventually its year opened at the Celestial Summer Solstice, 
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It is also on this Spheroid that our modern system of reckoning 
is based, though we distribute the days amongst the months 
differently. 

All the foregoing suggests a sense in which the actual or 
natural Year (after w|jioh, with their successive artificial 
Spheroids, the Romiu, as above stated, had for so long been 
groping) is possibly regardable as having been none other than 
the mysterious Horus I, or Heru-Ur, who^was recognised as 
having always existed, though imperfectly, whence his cogno- 
men, Seru-khent en-ma, “Lord of Not-Seeing.” 

But whatet'er may have been the artificial Spheroid from 
time to time recognized oflficially in Khera, the old original 
360° Spheroid was never wholly discarded. The masses 
continued* to think and speak in terms of that Spheroid, as 
astronomers, etc., do still. Hence, in common parlance, the 
Sed-Reh was always called “ the 30 years’ Festival,” even 
when the 365|-° Calendar, with its month of 30tV days, was 
in vogue in priestly circles. Egyptologists do not seem to 
bear this fact in mind or to give it its due weight; but it is 
very necessary to do so. 

Now, some time in the remote past, the Romiu happened 
to observe that our Sun completed some stupendous journey 
of a recurrent nature (possibly an orbital revolution round 
Sirius, or Sothis, as its primary), in what chanced to be 
1,460 spheroidal years, as such years were known to them in 
association with the Cycle of their then artificial Spheroid 
of 365°. That is to say, they noticed that once, and once only, 
during such a Cycle, the annual Rising of a star performing 
heliacal functions about the commencement of the annual 
Inundation of the Nile at or near the time of the Celestial 
Summer Solstice, began on 30 Pa5ni on the Fixed Clock of 
Nature, rfiorresponding with 30 Aries zOdiacally. Latterly 
this star has been Sirius ; but before B. C. 278611^ it was 
apparently Gamma. Draconis. The quadrennium for 30 Paoni 
ended with Cyclical Year 1217 tM, so that the quadren- ^ 

2 
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nium for 1 Epiphi began with Cyclical Year 1218|||. 
This point was exactly 24311^ spheroidal years by their 
own 366° spheroid (or 24314^ spheroidal years by the 
366|-° spheroid) later than the close and fresh start, on the 
Fixed Clock aforesaid, of the older cycle of what is called 
the Solar year at 0-1 Thoth (30 Gemini-1 Cancer, or the 
Celestial Summer Solstice, zSdiacally). Then the Priests held 
a continuous Festival for 3 days ; and on the 3rd day (i.e. 3 
Fpiphi) the Rising became visible, and was therefore, in later 
Greek times, called . the Bpiphany, or “ Manifestation,” of 
the heliacal star. This “Manifestation*' point* was exactly 
231i spheroidal years by their own 365° Spheroid ( = 228 
Spheroidal years by the old original 360° Spheroid which 
stood for “ unity ”) later than the close and fresh start, of the 
older Solar year at 0 — 1 Tuoth.* 

To explain more in detail. Between F. 3 Eriphi, 
completed, and F. 0-1 Thoth, starting the Solar cycle, 
lay 57 days. This, multiplied by 4, for the 360° Spheroid, 
gives 228 years. On the 364° Spheroid (where 4 changes to 
4 to) this 228 was represented by 230|^ ; on the 366° Spheroid 
(where 4 changes to 4 by the 231^ just mentioned; and 
on the 366^° Spheroid (where 4 changes to 4:^^), it becomes 

231iM. 

Between F. 30 Pacini, completed, and F, 0-1 Thoth starting 
the Solar Cycle, lay 60 (67-|-3) days. Multiplied by 4 that 
meant, for the 360° Spheroid, 240 years ; multiplied by 4^, 
it meant, for the 364° Spheroid, 242| years ; multiplied by 4iV, 
it meant, for their then 366° Spheroid, 243|^ years ; and, 
multiplied by 4:^, it meant, for the 365|-° Spheroid, 243^ 
years. 

According to modern reckoning, i.e., on the basis of 
366^° Spheroid, with its exclusive Cycle of 1,461 spheroidal 


* Feihaps 30 Pakhous, if the year be taken as having then opened with Mesore instea4 
of Thoth, 
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years, the Epochal HSliacal Rising of SOthis, as an actual 
phenomenon of Nature, occurred in each one of the 4 
spheroidal years for F. 30 Pa6ni — Cyclical Years 1214|if, 
1216f|f, 1216fM, and 1217M^, corresponding, to our B.” C. 
2789III, 2788IU, ?787lt^ and 2786|K. 

Thereafter, with every successive lapse of 1,461 spheroidal 
years, it recurred regularly on the same calendrical dates. So 
far, then, we recognize actualities. 

Nevertheless, the Romic priests seem to have attached 
mQ7'e importance to their Hebs, or Festivals, in honour of 
the impending Manifestation” than to the ''Manifestation” 
itself, or even to the actual Bis'mg itself ; and as their great 
epochal 3-days’ Heb began immediately after the spheroidal 
quadrennium which ended with 1217flu on the 366-J-° 
Spheroid, i.e., began on F. 1 Epiphi (F. 0-1 Thoth, as 
starting the Solar year, being at the Celestial Summer 
Solstice), and continued throughout F. 2 and F. 3 Epiphi, 
or perhaps only till the heliacally Rising Star actually 
“ manifested ” on the last-mentioned day, we have to assume 
that the Official Priestly Date of the event is represented 
chronologically, not by the quadrennium for the actual 
Rising on F. 30 Paoni, or the actual “ Manifestation ” on 
F. 3 EPIPHI, but by the quadrennium for the exact middle 
of the Fpochal Beb-period — in other words, the quadrennium 
for F. 2 Epiphi, i.e., 1222fi^ ; 1223fff ; 1224||f ; and 

1226111. 

Moreover, within this Epochal Quadrennium, a particular 
year was selected, representing the precise date of what has 
been called the Epochal "Coincidence” between the Solae 
and SoTHic Calendars — and which, as we shall find, lyorks 
out all* our arithmetical calculations — i.e., 1223|||^, or (as 
deducted from Conventional B. C. 4004), B. C. 2780|^, 

This is a date to remember. It may roughly and 

loosely be called B. C. 2781. It takes the place of the 
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inaccurate Conventional “Coincidence” Date, B.C. 2780, 
or 2782. 

Now let us tackle the question of Calendar-Equation. 
Naturally one supposes that the proper equation is “ 1 
Epiphi, Sothic=l Thoth, Solar.” How, then, does that 
work ? Take the Rising da1;e, 16 Pbarmuthi, Solar. 

It was the OlS-j^Tth year of its own cycle of 1,461 spheroidal 
years. Assumedly it equates with 16th Mekhir, Sothic, which 
is cyclical year 669 . Can this be rationally equalized with 

913”" ? We require 2431^!} spheroidal years? Where 
are they to be found? The answer is that, exactly 243 t||- 
such years attach to the first member of the quadrennium 
for 1 Epiphi, as the balance of time, counting from 30 
PaOni, necessary for Solarizing the year at the Summer 
Solstice. 

But suppose we adopt the Priestly equation “ 2 Epiphi, 
Sothic=l Thoth, Solar.” What then ? In that case 16 
Pharmfithi, Solar, would mean 16 Mekhir, Sothic. This 
is cyclical year 673Mir. To equalize that with 913^%. we 
need 239fio. It is found attaching to the first member of 
the quadrennium for 2 Epiphi, as the residue required for 
Solarizing the year. 

But, again, suppose, with the Romic masses, having 
regard to the “ Manifestation ” of Sothis on the 3rd Epiphi, 
we adopt the equation “3 Epiphi, S5thic=l Thoth, Solar.” 
In that case 15 Pharmlithi, Solar, means 17 Mekhir, SSthic, 
That is cyclical year 677414. To equalize that with 913:^, 
we need 286415 years. That very number of years attaches 
to the first member of the quadrennium for 3 Epiphi, as the 
required Solarizing residue. 

But yet again, we ai’e told that the SSthic Year was 
228 spheroidal years (ic., on the 360° splieroid) later than 
the Solar Year. On the 365|° spheroid (with which we are 
now concerned) this 228 becomes 231 ill- That happens 
to attach to the first member of the quadrennium for 
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F. 4 Epiphi. It would therefore seem that we may also 
adopt the equation “4 Epiphi, Sothic^l Thoth, Solar.” In 
that case 15 Pharmuthi, Solar, would mean 18 Mekhir, 
SSthic, which is cyclical yea? 681114. To . equalize that 
with 91'i-rg4i require and that is just what we 

find ready to hand, at1;ached to the first member of the 
quadrennium for this calendar date, as the residue of time 
necessary for Solarizing it at the Summer Solstice. 

Thus, when we know how to manipulate the position, 
it apparently matters little which of tliese various equations 
Ave adopt. 

ThenceforAvard, for the Eomin, Cyclical Year 12l7|41r, 
or our It. C. 278614^^, regarded as zei'o, became an Epoch 
— the opening point, in fact, of an Era.. It was bassed on 
Nature. This w^as none other than the so-called Eka or 
Menophrks, or the era at Avhose commcnicement, in the 18th 
regnal year of Pepi I of the Gth Dynasty, (a Jlenti-Heh yeai'), 
the SoTHic CALENDAR AAMs instituted. Its second quadrennium 
was as folloAA's — 

B. C. 2785Hi^ 

„ 2784IIS 
„ 2783|f 

„ 2782111. 

Of course, as already explained, the Priests had their own 
exclusive system of chronedogy, based on Cyclical Year 
1223Tfflj E. C. 2780{|f. As for the masses, the time of the 
occurrence of the “ Manifestation of Ssthis ” seems to have 
been the most popular epochal-date. But there can be no 
doubt that the r.cal Coincidence-Epoch, the Epoch at which 
one SSthic-Cycle ended and its successor began, and A;^hich 
Avas in unfailing harmony with the Ileh- and Rising- lists 
that can* be made out in orderly sequence from zero in every 
cycle of 1161 years, Avas Cyclical Year 1217|44> or B. C. 
2786414, the last member of the quadrennium for F. 30 PaSni. 
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Thus the ancient RotniQ came into possession of two 
very different Calendrical Systems — one representing 
the Solar year and its Cycle of Natural Time, starting 
with 0-1 Thoth from the spheroidal point indicative of the 
Celestial Summer Solstice on the ^ixcd Clock (wherever 
that Solstitial point happened to be then, zodiacally), and 
the other constituting what is commonly called the Sothic 
CYCLE, equating with Natural Time, but starting with 
0-1 Epiphi from, and ending, on the same Eixed Clock, at 
the. spheroidal point indicative of that Epochal Rising of 
Sirius on E. 30 PaOni which only occurred once in every 
spheroidal Cycle. 

To this Eixed Clock of Nature each of the artificial 
Spheroids above-mentioned was attachable in the shape 
of a calendrical Epicycle. Thus arose what is known as 
the Vague (or “ Wandering ”) tear, whose New-Year’s Day, 
1 Thoth, acting as a Clock-hand, progressed round the 
Eixed Clock at a speed which depended entirely upon the 
number of degrees that the current artificial Spheroid consisted 
of. To-day it has a more limited meaning, being restricted to 
the 865° Spheroid. 

These two Calendrical Systems — that of the Solar cycle, 
and that of the Soi uic cycle — are recorded, and ostensibly 
harmonized, at what have been styled “ Coincidence ” points 
(really epochal beginnings and endings of the Sothic Cycle), 
on the verso of the so-called “ Ebers Medical Papyrus ” — 
another very curious document, the interpretation, in terms 
of “ B.C.” and “ A.D.” reckoning, put upon which by the 
learned (who only seem to have in their minds the 360° and 
366° Spheroids, and these mixed up), requires looking into. 

By that interpretation the Solar Calendar appears to be 
taken, for a starting-point, to an epoch as far back as the 
quadrennium called “ B. C. MTO — 4467 ” ; whence, in stages 
of 1,460 years, it is seemingly brought down, through 
“ B. Of” 30\ 0-3007, and “B. C.” 1660-1647, to “ B.C.” 90-87... 
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or, I suppose, as much farther as we like. The other (the 
SCthic Calendar), as represented, starts 228 years later (really 
228 on the 360° Spheroid only), apparently with the quartet 
of years called “ B.C. 4242-4239 ” ; w^hence, in similar 
staj^^es, it is seemingly brought down, through “ B.C.” 2782- 
2779, and “B.C.” 1352-1319, to A. D. 139-142. At the 
same time, it is obvious that, if this Sothic Calendar is made 
to start 228 years 'by the 360° Spheroid) after the Solar- 
Year Calendar, both should have been brought down in 
stages, not of 1,460, but of 1,440, spheroidal years. If the 
Sothic Calendar ‘be brought down in stages of 1,460 
spheroidal years, it should be made to start, not 228, but 
231i, spheroidal years later than so-called “B.C.” 4470- 
4467, i.e., with “ B. C. ” 42381-42351. Similarly, if brought 
down in stages of 1,460 spheroidal years, it should be made 
to start 230H years later than “ B. C.” 4470-4467 ; and 
lastly, if in stages of 1461 spheroidal years, then 
231' spheroidal years later than “ B. C.” 4470-1467. In 
short, the stage actually given (1,400 years), besides being 
wrong and impossible in association with “ 228,” is by no 
means necessarily the only appropriate stage to be adopted. 
What that stage should be, depends entirely upon whether 
our calculations are being conducted on the basis of a 
Spheroid of 360°, of 364°, of 366°, or of 365^°. 

We shall find, however, that the proper way to treat 
these ostensible “harmonizations” is, not to briny doicn their 
figures from the remotest alleged B. C. date, but, by 
legitimate Cyclic stages (combined with correct “difference” 
periods), to construct them backloards and fonvards from 
an assured “ Coincidence ” epoch (say B. C. 2780||^), to 
whatever B. C. date may be justifiably regarded as the “ Beginn- 
ing of Time,” or “Civilization,” and to a legitimate A.D. date. 
This will give us a priestly result. In brief, “ B.C.” 4470-4467 
is not, in this sense, an established epoch — not, as suggested, 
“fixed ” date from which to space out succeesdTO 
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“Coincidence ” epochs downwards. Neither is “ B.C.” 4242. 
The whole thing — this verso “harmonization” — seems really 
built up upon the date of a supposed first Epochal SSthic- 
Kising in what was apparently regarded as the A.D. Era, 
i.e., on “A.D.” 139-142. And that is in the air. 

a 

Apparently it is on the sti'ength of the above very 
doubtful interpretation of this document that Professor 
Breasted cites so-called “B.O. 4242 ” (or, as he gives it, 
B.C. 4241) as “the earliest fixed date in the history of the 
world ” (Hisiory of JEgypt, p. 32). But. when the reader 
sees that “ B.C. 4212 ” is only a paper epocli (wrongly arrived 
at, too), and that there seems no reason whatever why, by 
Cyclical leaps of 1,460 years, the calculation — illegitimate 
though it is — should not go on .and on into indefinite pseudo- 
B. C. depths, he will probably begin to wonder how the 
learned Professor could ever have countenanced such an 
exhibition of loose thinking. 

As a matter of fact, these verso “ harmonizations ” reveal, 
or rather their hitherto accepted interpretation reveals, an 
astonishing jumble of basic culcndrical ideas. B.O. and A. D. 
years for us, can only be thought of and stated in terms of the 
366;j° Spheroid, which {inter aim) has a Cycle of 1,461 spheroidal 
years, exclusive to itself. Yet, though, in the Sothic-Time 
column on the verso, the Rising-dates given arc stated in 
“A. D.” and “ B. C.” years, w'e arc carried back in these 
jottings from “A. D.” 139-142 to so-called “ B. C. 4242-4239,” 
in stages of 1,460 years — the exclusive Cycle for the 365° 
Spheroid ! And lastly, alongside is placed, by way of 
“harmonization,” a series of Solar-Time dates, each 228 years 
higher than its corresponding Sothic-Tirae date — in artless 
unconcern, be it noted, for the hard fact that these 228 years 
belong exclusively to the 360° Spheroid, and are meapingless 
if and when associated with another Spheroid ! 

And how did the interpreters get their foundational 
“ A. D.” 139-142 in the S5thic-Time column ? They have 
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flirted with no less than 3 distinct Spheroids — the 860°, the 
366°, and the 366|^° Spheroids ; and they have ended up by 
leaving in the lurch, out of these, the one love (the 366J° 
Spheroid) that they should have been true to ! • 

The task of fixing A. D. years is, undoubtedly, a very diffi- 
cult one. First, we do not know when, with reference to Preces- 
sion and the Zodiac, Jesus was born ; secondly, A. D. years 
were practically never thought of till the time of the Council 
of Nicaea (over 3 centuries after Jesus’s death I) ; thirdly, 
the A. D. Era was not even in existence till over 200 years 
later, when it^ was invented by Dionysius Exiguus, in A. D. 
632 ; fourthly, A. D. years have more than once been 
considerably altered by the Supreme Temporal Power for the 
time being ; and fifthly, before, and even for some time during, 
the Christian Era, the Year began on or about 21 March, 
the terrestrial season indicating the Celestial Vernal Equinox, 
but now it starts with Ist January ! To cap everything, as 
a result of continued Precession, the Vernal Equinox is now 
about a zodiacal sign farther on than the point where we 
conventionally place it — i.e., it seems to have entered 
Aquarius ! 

Since Ussher’s time, the birth of Jesus has been con* 
, ventionally assigned to A. M. 4004 ; whence, of course, 0= B.C. 
4004. Before Dionysius Exiguus’s day (A. D. 632), it 
had been commonly supposed that Jesus was born in the 
year that we would now style B. C. 4, i.?., in A. M. 4000. 
Hence, the interpreters of these verso “harmonizations,” 
possibly regarded what is to-day called the Christian or A. D. 
Era as commencing with A. M. 4000. To-day Dr. HeadlaiU 
considers that Jesus was probably born about B. 0. 8 or 7 I 

In view of all this uncertainty, it would be much better 
to abandon the Christian Era, or any other such terrestrially 
personal and particular era, and adopt one founded on some 
definitely ascertainable Cosmic Event — if possible , unique, 
or otherwise sufficiently outstanding, 

9 
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But again I ask, how did these interpreters obtain their 
SCtfaic date, “ A. D.” 139-142 ? It is ostensibly related td 
^e 366|^° Spheroid now in vogue ; yet they have obviously 
been working with the 360° and 365° Spheroids. Which 
method do they now profess to stand |jy ? 

We now know that an epochal heliacal Rising of Sirius 
occurred officially {i.e., according to the priestly ideas and 
preferences of the old Romic chronologers) during the 
quadrennium A. M. ij222m —122511^ = B. C. 2781fM -■ 
2778il4; though these figures as we have seen, do not 
represent the time at which the Rising’actually took place. 
The next ofl&cially epochal Rising, after the lapse of 1461 
spheroidal years, must have been B. C. 1320|M — 18l7il^| 
and the next, after another 1461 spheroidal years, 
must have been A. D. 140i|^ — 143||f. We arrive at this 
result by calculations based on the 865^° Spheroid, with its 
exclusive Cycle of 1461 spheroidal years ; and only by that 
way can we reach the right goal. 

We may, indeed, resort to A.M, 1221* ® — 1224ff as the 
quadrennium for E. 2 EPIPHI on the basis of the 805° 
Spheroid ; and thence, by stages of 1460 spheroidal years 
(the proper Cycle for that Spheroid), we can arrive at 
A.D. 13711 — 140 tI- But, although the interpreters of the 
verto “ harmonizations ” were working with a Cycle of 1460 
years, and were therefore really based on the 365° Spheroid, 
did they get their “ A. D.” 189-142 along these lines ? I 
think not. I imagine they relied exclusively on the 
statement attributed to Censorinus (said to have flourished 
in the 8rd century A.D., i.e., about 2 centuries before the 
invention of that era by Dionysius Exiguus), to the effect 
that an epochal hgliacal Rising of Sbthis took place in 
*' A.D.” 139. Compare however, the Alexandrian ooii^, bearing 
the word “AiOn” (No. 1004 in the British Museum) which 
records such an occurrence as distinguishing the yeaf 
A,B,I48, 
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In any case, it is clear that “ A.D.” or “ B.O.” figures, 
based on a Spheroid of 365° and a related Cycle of necessarily 
14)60 spheroidal years, can never be the same as A.B. and 
B.C. figures arrived at by modern reckoning, i.e., baaed on 
a spheroid of 365^° and -a related Cycle of necessarily 14t61 
spheroidal years. 

The true first SOthic date in real A.D. times, then, 
was A.D. 140|^ — 14i3Hf, not this “A.D.” 139-14)2 of the 
veno “ harmonizations.” 

Now let us count back from this A. D. 140|il — 143||^ 
in stages, not of 1460, but of 1461, spheroidal years. Por 
the SOthic-Time column in the verso “ harmonizations,” 
we get B.C. 1320Hf— 13l7ill ; then B.O. 2781fi^-277‘i|^ ; 
and lastly (unless, of course, we care to go farther), B.C. 
4242f^— 423911^. 

Then, to get our Sola.r year dates, what do we do ? 
We raise these figures. But not by 228 as is done by the 
int^preters I We raise them by the figure which, on the 
365J-° spheroid, takes the place of 228 on the 360°, or 
“ unity,” spheroid, — i.e., 23144^ spheroidal years. 

Thus, by legitimate stages of 1461 spheroidal years, 
we arrive, for the SO LAE. Calendar, at the following quartets 
of years— B. C. 447311^— 4470|M ; 30124«^-— 3009||^ ; 
155im— 1 64814^ ; and 90||4— 67|44. 

If, therefore, any year at all, in the remote history of 
the world — as marking the beginning of Eecorded lime 
in Khem — can be legitimately spoken of as “the earliest 
fixed,” or even “ the earliest fixable ” — and this depends 
on many other data of knowlodge not now the subject of 
enquiry — that year would appear to be, neither “ B.C.” 424% 
nor B.O. 424.1, but rather B.C. 4242Hv, SOTHiC. Roughly 
we may Regard it as the opening of the Taurio Era. 

Of course, within the above quadrennium B.O. 2781|||— 
2778414 (in fact, its second year), is the nofable year B.C. 
278(HI4> which we have already set apart as one of ouf 
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“Coincidence” dates, i.e., on the 365|-° Spheroid. If we 
take that epoch as our base, we get the preferable SSthic 
Aeries B.C. (our “earliest” date); B.C. 2780if* ; 

B.O. 13 1 ; A.D. 14il|-§* ; and so on. 

NoT«f. — In an earlier draft of this paper I asBtmed that the particulars on the 
verso of the “ Ebers Medical Papyrus ” were jotted down in A. D. times. I have been told 
(by Mr. T. Georgo Allen, of UasKell Oriental Mnsenm, Chicago, who read a copy of that 
draft) that the assumption so made is wholly unjustified, a's the writing is clearly of 
the type current in the 16th century B.C., and quite different from the style in use so 
much later. Accepting the correction (for I had never seen the script or the verso, or 
any reproduction of them), it seems to mo that in that case the problem is only shifted 
from considerations regarding the mentality of the r6’r.so-scribt^to considerations regarding 
the conclusions of those responsible for the conventional interpretation. 

Bevert now to what may conveniently l)e called Petrie’s 
List of Reported SOthic-Rising (or Feast) Dates, as recorded 
by the “ Egyptian ” priests. These curious vestiges of, or 
relating to, the remote past, need no longer bewilder us. 

In my original pamphlet on Anoieid liomlG Chronology 
(see Calcutta University’s Journal of Letters for 1920, 
Vol. I), I alluded to the fact that, for the Cycle belonging 
to every one of the known artificial Spheroids from time to 
time in vogue amongst the ancient Romiu — the 360°, 364°, 
36 °, and 366 Spheroids — it was possible, starting in each 
case from zero, to make a complete list of all Sothic- Rising 
(or Feast) Dates, and of all the Sed and Hunti Uebs ever 
celebrated by the Romiu — provided always, of course, that 
we can ascertain the epoch at which Civilization began in 
Khem, i.e., at which the Romiu commenced to record Time 
scientifically and regularly. In such of these General Feast 
and Heb Lists as are based on the 365^° Spheroid, there is 
one date of outstanding importance — that associated in 
Petriff’s List with the Calendrical datum 21 “ Epiphi.” 
We are told that it was not only a Sed-Reb y^ar, but also 
Queen Hatshepsut’s 16th, and Pharaoh Thothmes Ill’s 3rd, 
regnal year — a triple conjunction of most welcome conditions ! 
As such, it can only be A. M. 2626iV (1065 tb in its own 
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Cycle, -j-a previous Cycle of 1 i6l), or B.C. 14771^, as appear- 
ing in the above General Lists. Hence, in a very unique 
way, it is a “ Clinch "-date, and governs the entire situation. 
In other words, as the Sed-H b period for the 365|-° Spheroid 
(corresponding to the iS Luni-Osirian spheroidal years 
between the various CS.lendricai data in Petrie’s List) is one 
of 30 ts spheroidal years, the remaining serially-stated 
Calendrical data in Pedrie’s List, if expressed in terms of 
modern reckoning, may be assigned to dates spaced out 
regularly at intervals of exactly 30-fV spheroidal years before 
or after B. C. k477H- 

Is there any method of viewing and treating these 
reported Calendrical data which will yield ns this control- 
ling date, apart altogether from, and independently of, the 
General Lists above referred to ? There is. And in the 
working out of that method we oi)tain, I think, the solution 
of the mystery heretofore surrounding these peculiarly 
reported Sothic-Ilisings. 

In their regular stages of 7 spheroidal days, or 28 
spheroidal years, the Reported Dates, I suggest, are all 
arranged in accordance with a priest-invented Scheme based, 
as regards at least the days of the month, on the Luni- 
Osirian Spheroid of 364°. This has a Year-form of 13 
months of only 28 days each ; a day of It'o days on the 
old original 360° Spheroid ; a Cycle of 14-56 spheroidal years, 
being 360 X 4-frV, or 364- X 4 ; and a Sed- TIeb period of 28 
of its own spheroidal years. 

The sequence of Calendrical data in Petrie’s List, for 
each Luni-Osirian month, is obviously 7, 14, 21, 28 (with 
certain lapses, it is true, into other figures) ; each such 
stretch of 7 days representing, on the Cycle, ^8 Luni-Ofiirian 
spheroidal years (7x4 = 28), corresponding to the Luni- 
Osirian *Sed-Heb period of 28 years — the equivalent, on the 
360° Spheroid, of 30 spheroidal years ; on the 365° Spheroid* 
of 30 t spheroidal years ; and, on the 365 Spheroid (where 
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we also get our modern reckoning), of 30 tV spheroidal years. 
As signifying merely 30 and 120 on the old original 360° 
Spheroid of the Polar Clock, the »S'ec?-period and the 
.BTem^i-period are simply mathematical sub-divisions of that 
Spheroid, and metamorphose automatically into higher 
numerical values when other Spheroids come into play. 
Dates, called “ B. C.,” can, of course — as we have occa- 
sionally seen — be worried out to a fraction on the exclusive 
basis of tbe 360°, the 364°, or the 365° Spheroid ; but 
naturally, until raised to the higher plane of the 
Spheroid, they do not, and cannot, harmontee with the system 
of reckoning now in vogue with us. 

Clearly, therefore, when our object is to express results 
in terms of modern reckoning, it will not do to make our 
calculations on the basis of the 360°, the 364°, or the 365° 
Spheroid — working, for example, with the 1440-year, the 
1466-year, or even the 1460-year Cycle — and then, prefixing 
“ B.C.,” or “ A.D.,” to our final figures, naively imagine 
that thereby we have stated them in terms of current 
chronology. We must betake ourselves to the very 
differently constituted 365^° Spheroid, and use it as an 
auxiliary to the 364° Spheroid. I shall show too, presently, 
that we can even work with it exclusively. 

There, the day is of the “ unity ” days on the 360° 
Spheroid ; the year has 12 months of nominally 30, but really 
SOtV. days each ; the Cycle is one of 1461 spheroidal years, 
being 360x4:5^5, or 366^X4 ; and the Sed-Reh period consists 
of 30 tV spheroidal years — the “ 30-years’ Sed ” of common 
parlance. 

At the same time, we must remember that the “ 21 ” of 
“ 21 Epiphi,” in the Report- List, is not 21 of the ordinary 
” unity ” days on the 360° Spheroid ; nor is it 21 days of 
1-jiy, as on the 866° Spheroid ; nor is it even 21 days of 
as on the 365 J° Spheroid. It is 21 Luni-Osirian daps. A 
Luni-Osirian day, recollect, is l^^V “ unity ” days on the 360° 
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Spheroid. Hence, to get the correct expression of this “2.. 
Epiphi ” in terms of mod^n reckoning, we must treat 1^^ as 
though it were “ unity , and multiply it by iTifr. Thereby 
we obtain 1 — the equivalent on the 365|^° Spheroid 

of the Luni-Osirian (Jay regarded as " unity.” Thus — 
multiplying that in turn by 21 — “ 21 Epiphi,” by moderh 
reckoning, really emerges as “ 21|f4|^ Epiphi.” Then, to 
find what this represents in spheroidal years, we multipljr 
by 4, which gives us SGT’iiWtr- Thereby, as it were 
mechanically, we side-step from month Epiphi on the 364° 
Spheroid to tlie higher plane of month Epiphi on the 366;J° 
Spheroid. To these spheroidal years for Solar Epiphi must 
now be added the number of spheroidal years represented 
on the 365|^° Spheroid by all the Calender days preceding 
that month, i.e., from 0-1 Thoth to 30 Paoni, completed. 
These amount to 1217^. The sum aggregates 1303 
(of. the 1302f4f in my General List, under the heading 366|^° 
Spheroid) ; and that, deducted from B. C, 2780f|4 (the 
correct “ Coincidence ” Epoch at this stage for the 366f° 
Spheroid) gives us only B.C. I476|iwv, not our "Clinch ”±s 
date B.C. 1477Ti- Ifi instead of B.C. 27807|§, we adopt 
the looser B.C. 2781, we get B.C. 11-77111^^ — the year right, 
though not the fraction. This, however, is really illegi- 
timate. But if, instead of Luni-Osirian cum Solar 1303||fg§, 
we resort to purely Solar 1302||| (listed aggregdth 
just mentioned), and deduct that from the correct 
“ Coincidence ” figure, 2780||f, we arrive at B.C. 1477H 
exactly I 

If, by way of checking what has just been worked out 
along Luni-Osirian cum Solar lines we base our calculations 
on the Solar 366:i^° Spheroid alone, and assume the 21 days 
of Epiphi to have been 21 of each, for Epiphi on thfe 
Eixed Clock, with Thoth starting from the Celestial Summer 
Solstice, we obtain the very same result, but reach it <][Ulla 
q^uickly and easily. 
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lTl7rX21 = 86|§!. Add 1217 Hf. and we get the I302|4f 
alluded to supra. Deduct this <rom B.O. 2780Kf> and the 
result is B.C. 147711^ precisely ! This therefore, 

seems the better method of the two. 

Note that, as A.M. 1302f4?rj deducted from A.M. 2526:f|§^ 
•=A.M. 12'23||4, or B.C. 2780||t, it follows that the Cycle 
of 1461 spheroidal years, in which “ 21 Epiphi ” (in the 
Petrie List of Risings) is represented by A.M. 1302|4^, must 
have commenced with A.M. 1223||^, or B.C. 27801-11 our old 
friend the “ Coincidence ” date), as its zero. 

Now, assuming B.C. 1477-J-|, for t&e "21 Epiphi” in 
Petrie’s List, to be established, . Amon-hetep I’s 9th regnal 
year (really represented by “ 7 Kpiphi,” not by “ 9 Epiphi,” 
which is somebody’s blunder) turns out to be A.M. 24651!^= 
B.C. 16381'e'^- His first regnal year, therefore, would have 
been A.M. 2467Tlr4 = B.C. 151(V1|1). Accordingly, the first 
regnal year of the FOUNDER OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
DYNASTY — AHMES I, who reigned 26 years — was really 
A.M. 2432115 = B.C. l571iV1r. It is usually given in the 
books as "B.C.” 1680, osb nsibly modern reckoning, though 
really based on the 360° Sphei oid. 

By the fori'going Luni-Osirian cum Solar method all 
the other dates in Petrie’s List, before and after “21 Epiphi” 
(provided they really belong to this priest-invented Scheme, 
and are not mere " lapses ” on the part of some copyist), 
fall into place precisely as they should in relation to 
the “ controlling date,” B. C. 1477|5^ — exactly, as 
regards the years, though not exactly, as regards the 
fractions. Seeing, however, that we are working with a 
blend of two quite differently constituted Spheroids, and 
therefore two quite different Calendars and Cycles, this 
appears to be as satisfactory an approximation^ to the 
chronological truth as may reasonably be expected at 
present. Moreover, we are not tied down to this particular 
method, which has only been thus brought forward as 
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possible explanation of the mysteries hitherto lurking in 
Petrie’s Report- List. As I have shown, there is a shortet 
and better method. Besides, as a last resource, wa can 
always check results by my General Lists. 1 

It has, of course, ^to be remembered that, in the distant 
days of the 304° Spheroid, the Romia had not ventured 
to regard the 366^° Spheroid as the possible basis for an 
improved artificial Calendar. At the same time, they had 
glimmerings of its importance ; and so, though not actually 
adopting it (they had not even, at that time, adopted the 
366° Spheroid !), they nevertheless clearly recognised some- 
thing of its ^utility — at least to the extent of groping out at 
it as an auxiliary. 

We can even get at (or near) the Kahun SSthic-Rising, 
or Feast, by this rather complicated method that I have 
just been suggesting — i.e., taking the reported Calendrical 
datum as Luni-Osirian, and then expressing the 
result of our calculations in terms of the Solar 866^° 
Spheroid. 

The reported date is “ the 15th day of the 8th month,” 
i.e., 15 Pharmuthi, counting from O — 1 Thotb. It is put 
thus vaguely, and not stated definitely as ” 16 Pharmfithi,” 
possibly because, in those old times, when as yet the BSthio 
Cycle was unheard of, the much later Hellenized (doubtless 
at first Mykenized) nomenclature for the Romic months, 
even if known, was not in use. The Luni-Osirian day, 
remember, is (for our purposes) IVsV/v. which in this case 
has to be multiplied by 16. The 16th Pharmuthi would 
then become ” the 16if|^fth Pharmuthi.” Multiplied by 4, 
to get spheroidal years, this produces *Add 

.862x^^07 for the spheroidal years, before Pharmuthi, i.e., up 
to the end of PhamenSth, as found on the 366^° Spheroid, 
and we obtain 913H4M (compare the 913^ for the 366:J-° 
Spheroid on my General List of Risings from Cyclical O). 

4 
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Subtract this from B.C. 2780 tIt (the correct “ Coinci- 

dence ” date), and we get only B.C, 1866114. Subtract it from 
the rougher B.C. 2781, and we get B.C. 1867 it^i)V— though 
illegitimately. But if we resort to the above 913i^, and 
subtract it from B.C. 2780:114, we get B.C. 1867il4 — the 
true date, as I submit, of this old 12th Dynasty Bising, 
expressed in terms of modern reckoning. 

On a S5thic-Time basis we can check this thus. As 
the SOthic Year begins w’ith Epiphi of the Eixed clock of 
Nature, the “ 8th month,” by that system, would be Mekhir ; 
and, according to our harmonization or equation of the 
SOLAR and SOTHIO YEARS,, wherein 4 Epiphi, SOthic, 
equates with 1 Thoth, Solar, the 16th Mekhir, SOthic, equates 
with the 18th Khoiak, Solar. The quadrennium for this is — 

436414 

437444 

438414 

Out of these select the second, 43644o- Add 1461, 
and we get 1897414. To this, again, we have to add 239|4I| 
spheroidal years, representing on the 3664° Spheroid the 69 
days, counting back to and including the old Romic priests’ 
2 Epiphi (referred to supra), from the 1 Thoth with which 
the Solar year started. Hence — 

1897414 

239444 


2186444 

Subtract this from Conventional B. C. 4004, and the re- 
mainder is the exact result we want, i.e., B.C. 18674lo I 

Results based on a Cycle of 1460 spheroidt^l years 
arising out of the 366° Spheroid — e.g., the “ B. C.” 1880 
usually accepted for the Kahun Rising — cannot possibly 
represent modern reckoning, i.e., cannot be what is properly 
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understood to-day as B. 0. How H. R. Hall gets bis “ certain 
date of 1876 or 1872 B.C.” {Ancient History of the Near 
East, p. 23) does not appear. Also, I wonder whether his 
B. 0. is indeed B.C., and not rather “B. C.,” like so may 
others. In any case, his figures are wrong. 

All the foregoing proceeds on the assumption that, as 
regards every Epochal Sofchic- Rising, the spheroidal point 
with which it coincided actually, was different from the 
spheroidal point with which (for purposes of Chronology) it 
was officially, i.e., by the priests, regarded as coinciding. 
In the former case it was 30 Paoni or 3 Epiphi on the fixed 
Clock of Nature. In the latter case it was the quadrennium 
for F. 2 Epiphi, i.e., the quadrennium for the half-way point 
of the 3-days’ continuous Feast, beginning/*/-o?» F. 30 PaSni, 
held by the priests in honour of the impending “ Manifesta- 
tion.” And, within that quadrennium, the particular year 
was A. M. 122311? =B.O. 2780.J.^?. In other words, it was 
the point, for the Priests, indicative on the 365|-° Spheroid of 
the close of one Sotliic Cycle and the immediate commence- 
ment of its successor. The results, however, would be just 
the same if, instead of the spheroidal point for the middle 
of the continuous 3-days’ Feast, we were to take the point 
for the actual Rising, or the actual “ Manifestation,” as the 
epochal point alluded to. The only difference would he a 
change in our method of calculating, i.e., in our logistic, or, 
in modern parlance, our arithmetic. 

As regards the side-step from one of the 13 months 
on the 364° Spheroid to one of the 12 months on the higher 
plane of the 366^° Spheroid, referred to supra, the following 
further remarks may be welcome. Naturally, the months 
on the two Spheroids do not dove- tail into each other. For 
instance. Solar Epiphi, on the 365^° Spheroid, equates for only 
8 days with Luni-Osirian Epiphi on the 364° Spheroid, these 
8 beginning with the 2l8t of the last-mentioned month. The 
balance of Solar Epiphi’s nominal 30 days corresponds to 
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32 days of Luni-Osirian Mesore, the penultimate month on 
that Spheroid. Hence, “ 21 Epiphi,” in Petrie’s’ List, is 
seemingly only 1 Epiphi on the 365J° Spheroid. However, 
the inventors of the suggested Scheme (not contemplating 
the use of the 365-|-° Spheroid exclusively) naturally took no 
account of what Luni-Osirian calendrical data really meant, 
when considered in the light of the higher plane of the 365^^° 
Spheroid. Hence, they seem to have taken their month- 
numes, at least eventually, from the 365^° Spheroid, and, at 
least originally, only the selected serial days of the mon^h 
(7, 14, 21, 28) from the 3(54° Spheroid. * N(tte that in the 
Report-List, there is no series- of 7, 14, 21, 28, for the 13th 
Luni-Osirian month. There, the Calendrical datum “ 28 
Mesore ” is followed straightaway by the datum “ 7 Thoth ” 
-on a fresh Cyclical round. In short, as regards these two 
very different Spheroids, the Scheme apparently contemplates 
working with both, .in combination. 

Another point inviting notice is this. As the scheme 
above-mentioned — at least so far as concerns the days of 
the month in the Calendrical data — w'as ex hypothesi based 
on the Luni-Osirian Spheroid, Calendar, and Cycle, starting 
from the so-called Celestial Autumnal Equinox, i.e., the old 
calendrically “ false ” Autumnal Equinox, really the true 
Celestial Spring Equinox, ever in vogue at Memphis, the 
Reports were doubtless issued from, and the record of them 
kept at, that famous centre of ancient Roraic and later 
“ Egyptian ” Culture and Power, or somewhere within its 
sphere of influence ; and, having regard to the obviously 
Hellenized nomenclature of the months mentioned in the 
Report List, the priestly record-keepers, if not the actual 
reporters, may be taken to have been comparatively modern 
“ Egyptians,” not men of the ancient Romic stock. 

To sum up. We now know definitely what were the 
meanings, the importance, and the practical uses in connection 
witii -the recording of Time, of the technical terms Sed and 
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and also what complex ideas really lay behind such 
simple popular expressions as “ the 30-years’ I'estival,” etc. 

We also now know what value to attach to the 
particulars regarding the Solar Cycle and the SOthio Cycle, 
recorded on the verso of the “ Ebers Medical Papyrus,” and 
also what the correct particulars should have been. 

We also now know to a certainty where to look on the 
Spheroid of the Fixed Clock of Nature to find the exact point 
indicative of the epochal moment when one SOthic Cycle 
ended and another began. 

We also how know that in practice the Bomic priests 
differentiated between the actual date of an Epochal S9thio- 
Bising and their own official date for it ; and that, in connec- 
tion with the national system of recording Time, they 
preferred, and in fact adopted, their own official date. 

We also now know that the reason why the Stithio- 
Risings, or Feasts, for the Calendrical data (7, 14, 21, 2S, of 
the month) In Petrie’s Report- List, were specifically chosen by 
the priests of old for purposes of report, and not any other of 
the countless Risings which occurred annually with unfailing 
precision, was because, in connection with the “Manifesta- 
tions/’ the Cycle of the Solar Year, the Sothic Cycle, and 
tlie various Spheroids from time to time in vogue— notably 
two, the 364° and the 365^° Spheroids — some one had invented 
a Scheme based in certain important respects on the Luni- 
Osirian Spheroid, Calendar, and Cycle, but also based in 
certain other important respects on the 366;|r° Spheroid as an 
auxiliary, with its special Calendar and Cycle. 

How this Scheme works, and even produces results ex- 
pressible in terms almost identical with those of modern 
reckoning, I have tried to show by concrete examples. 

Oiven the known particulars regarding any SOthic- 
Rising, or Eeast, found inscribed on a monument, or other- 
wise recorded amongst the vestiges of the remote .Romic past 
gygn if they consist of bare Calendrical data like ”81 
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Epiphi,” tfwpm-^and provided such particulars can be 
connected with the above-mentioned Scheme, it should now 
be quite possible, indeed easy (save for the arithmetic 
involved), to fix the place of that Rising, or Feast, in 
whatever Cycle it may chance to belong to, i. e., whether of 
the 360'^, the 364°, the 365°, or the 365:]^° Spheroid, and even, 
on the basis of the last-mentioned, to present it in terms of 
modern reckoning, in every case exact, at least to the year, 
hay, in some cases (those where the desired date is said to 
have coincided with a Sed or Hmti Eeb, i.e., with one 
of the spheroidal years on my Genera*! Heb and Rising 
Lists) exact to the fraction of a year. Of course, if a mere 
Calendrical datum, so found, cannot be switched on to the 
above Scheme, and thus related to some “Manifestation,” 
or Feast, it would be impossible, without supplementary data, 
toput it on any Cycle, or state it in terms of modern reckoning. 

With regard to any future discovery in the shape of an 
ancient Romic date, provided the datum is already connected, 
or can be connected, with some “ Manifestation,” or Feast, 
and that sufficient is otherwise known to enable us to decide 
what the Cycle was and whether it was based on the 360°, 
the 36t°, the 365°, or the 365^° Spheroid, it should be an 
equally simple matter to determine any such date’s place 
on the Cycle, and to state it also in terms of modern reckon- 
ing, and with a like degree of precision. 

It may be well to repeat that every one of the Rising, 
or Feast, dates mentioned in Petrie’s List — and as many 
others of the same kind, before and after them, as we care 
to follow out — can be got without trouble by simply restoring 
to ray General List of Rising, or Feast, Bates in a Cycle, 
applying it to as many Cycles as we desire, and there ticking 
off every 7 th date from zero in each Cycle. In brief, those 
General Lists are a check upon, and a final Court of Appeal 

for, whatever results we arrive at when interesting ourselves 

only in Petrie’s List. 
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Lastly, I am no arithmetician. All oalculations mpra 
are only my own rough way of working ideas out. Doubtless 
they can be improved and simplified. Possibly, as they 
stand, they need correction. 

The annexed Diagram may be of use in frllowing the 
statements and arguments above submitted. 




ON THE CULT OP GOEAKSHANATHA 
IN EASTERN BENGAL. 


BY 

SARAT CHANDRA MITRA, Esq,, M.A., 

Lecturer in Social Anthropology, University of Calcutta. 

A 

Section I. 

Introdiiction. 

In an agricultural country, where the mass of the popula- 
tion earn their livelihood by following agricultural pursuits, 
the possession of cattle is regarded by them as a valuable 
asset. These animals afford them help not only in the shape 
of plough-cattle and beasts of burden, but are also a source 
of valuable food-supply to them, in as much as they furnish 
them with milk, butter and curds. 1 1 is for this reason that 
cattle are so dear to the hearts of, and are so much venerated 
by, the peasantry of the countryside. It is for this reason 
also that these agriculturists have devised, from time im- 
memorial, many quaint rites and curious ceremonies for 
ensuring the health and general welfare of their cattle as also 
for securing a profuse yield of milk by these beasts. It has, 
therefore, been very aptly said that these rites and ceremonies 
are “ the rustic expression of the affection and respect paid 
by the peasant to his cattle so essential to agriculture.” 

Among these rites and ceremonies may be mentioned 
(t) the invocation of' the assistance of the tree- spirit or 
plant-spirit, and the placing of the cattle in contact with, 
or the causing of the latter to pass under, branches, twigs 
leaves pf the trees and plants which are either th9 
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embodiment or habitations of the tree-spirit or plant-spirit ; 
(it) the worship of snakes with prayers and ofiPerings of milk 
and curds ; (tit) the worship, in the same way, of certain 
godlings like Dum and others among the hill -people of the 
Western Himalayas, that of the Earth-goddess or Earth-mother 
in Bengal and Bihar; and that of thS Eire- god ; and (i») the 
worship, in the same way, of some deified saint or ascetic. 

Section II. 

The Vegetation- Spmt as a Protector of Cattle. 

• 

I shall, first of all, deal with, the ceremonial rite (i) men- 
tioned supra. According to the doctrine of Animism or the 
belief in spiritual beings pervading nature, which has been 
propounded by Sir E. B. Tylor in his great work on Primitive 
Culture, and which forms one of the outstanding features of 
the philosophy of the Lower Culture, (a) inanimate objects 
are believed by primitive men to be the embodiments or 
manifestations of spirits, or (b) they are believed by them 
to be the habitations of spirits which can detach themselves, 
more or less, from their places of abode, and which, if they 
can be seen at all, may be seen in other shapes and guises. 

According to this animistic frame of mind, trees and 
plants appear to the uncultured folk to be the embodiments 
or habitations of the tree-spirits or plant-spirits, which are 
believed by them to possess considerable power for good, or 
magical virtue. It is further believed by them that these 
vegetation-spirits can exercise this power or virtue for ensuring 
the general welfare of cattle. 

To begin with Europe, we may mention that, in West- 
phalia and Dalecarlia, the peasantry believe that the 
mountain-ash and the rowan-tree are the embodiments of 
the aforementioned tree-spirits which exercise considerable 
beneficent influence on cattle and can cause the latter to yield, 
pjentifnl supplies of milk. As the resnlt of this belief, they 
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perform the undermentioned rites. On the Ist of May 
(in Westphalia), and on or about the Ascension Day (in 
Dalecarlia), they ceremonially beat young heifers with a 
branch of the mountain-ash or rowan-tree. They subsequently 
stick up this branch on the roof of the cow-pen or upon the 
top of a haystack, in which places it is allowed to remain 
throughout the summer. 'I'hen again, at the time of striking 
the young cattle with a branch of either of the aforementioned 
trees, the Westphalian peasantry recite the following charm- 
formula, which has obviously sympathetic magic as its root- 
idea : “As sap comes into the birch and beech, and as the leaf 
comes upon the oak, so may milk fill the young cow’s udder.” 

Then again, under the influence of the aforementioned 
animistic belief, the uncultured folk throughout the British 
Islands regard the mountain-ash, rowan-tree, wicken-tree and 
whitty-tree in the light of protectives against witchcraft, and 
strike beasts with a branch of any one of the same, by doing 
which they believe that their cattle will remain hale and 
hearty. 

It is further pointed out that, in the Vedas of the Indian 
Aryans, a ritual similar to the one in vogue in Westphalia and 
Dalecarlia, has been prescribed in order that it might be 
performed at the new moon (Kuhn’s Die Heradkunft des 
Feuera, page 161 ).^ 

I may state here that, by striking the heifers with a 
branch of the mountain-ash or rowan-tree, the Westphalian 
and Dalecarlian peasant-folk enact the pretence of placing 
their beasts in contact with the latter’s beneficent tree-spirit 
or plant-spirit ; and that, in order that this vegetation-spirit 
might continue to shed his beneficent influence upon their 
cattle, they subsequently instal him on the roof of the cow-pen 
or on the top of the haystack by sticking up his symbol — the 


* tke Uand^ by C. S. Burne, London j Bidgwiok and JackBon, Lfcd., 1014, p. SS). 
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branch of the tree they have used — into either of these 
two places. 

Coming to India, we find that the vegetation-spirit 
resident in the mango-tree 'is looked upon by the peasantry 
as a scarer of evil spirits and influences. It is for this reason 
that a branch or twig of the mango- tree is used for making 
the aspersion at rural ceremonies. Wreaths made of its 
leaves are hung upon the occasion of pujas and other festive 
celebrations, on the house-door. In Rohilkhand, on the 
occasion of the Akhtij festival, the cultivator goes at day- 
break, to one of his fields, taking with him e, brass lota full 
of water, a branch of the mango-tree and a spade. The 
attendant priest, then, makes certain calculations and ascertains 
the spot where the first digging should be done. This having 
been made, the peasant digs up five clods of Earth with his 
spade, and, then, sprinkles the water from the lota^ five times 
with the branch of the mango-tree, into the trench.* 

The vegetation -spirit resident in the mango-tree is also 
believed by the uncultured peasantry of the Indian country- 
side to exercise a beneficent influence upon cattle and to 
preserve them from all assaults of the malignant spirits. 
In this case, the cattle are not actually placed in contact 
with a branch or twig of the mango-tree as being the dwelling 
place of the vegetation-spirit ; but these beasts are made to 
pass under a rope made of twisted grass or straw into which 
mango-leaves have been strung. For instance, at the Pola 
festival held in Berar, the bullocks of the whole village are led 
in procession mider a sacred rope made of twisted grass and 
covered over with mango-leaves. The j)erformance of this 
little rite is believed to protect the cattle from diseases or 
accidents.'* Then again, wherever cattle-murrain breaks out 
in Northern India, it is a common pratice for the peasant-folk 


* Ati IntTodilction to the Pojnilar Religion and Polkloi'e of Northern India, by W. Crooke 
B.A,, Allahabad, 1894, pp. 309*370. •- Op. cit., p. 377. 
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to hang ttp a rope of straw into which rmngo'leates have been 
strung over the roadway by which the cattle enter or leave ' 
the village on their way to the pasturage-lands. 

Soinetimea, the cattle are actually placed in contact 
with the vegetation spirit resident in the mango-tree by 
wreaths of mango leaves being hung round their necks, as is 
done on the occasion of the Pongal or Fungal festival in 
Southern India. This festival is performed on the same 
day as that on which the Makara Sankranti festival is 
celebrated in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. On this day the 
sun enters the sign ‘Capricornus (Makara), which is identical 
with the Uttarayana or return of the sun to the north or to 
the winter solstice. It usally falls on the last day of the 
Bengali month of 1 ausba (December-January). 

On the Pongal day, the cattle are adorned with garlands, 
their horns are dyed with colours, and wreaths of mango 
leaves are hung round their necks. Then they are led 
round in procession, exempted from all kinds of work and 
are virtually if not actually worshipped.^ 

Section III. 

The Snake, the Tortoise and the Bee as a Protector of Cattle. 

Then I shall take up for discussion the rites and cere- 
monies which are classifiable under head (»*), namely, the 
worship of snakes with prayers and offerings of milk and 
curds. 

The hill-people living along a portion of the Hindustan- 
Tibet Road and in the neighbouring States in the Western 
Himalayas, have, from the earliest times, regarded the snake 
godlings as the protectors of their milch cattle. These serpent- 
deities are therefore, amongst the most esteemed objects of 

^ Op. city p. 378. 

^ Vide An Alphabetical List of the Feants and Holidays of the Hindus and 
Muhammadans. Calcutta, Superiutendent, Government Printing, India, pp. 66-56, 1914 
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Worship to ttiese people. But this portion of the snake-god- 
lings’ duty has been partially usurped by some newly-come 
godlings, the result of this being that, at the present day, the 
protecting godling of a cow is either a deity of the orthodox 
Hindu Pantheon or a Mu.salman saint.^ Notwithstanding the 
aforementioned usurpation of his function, the Ndga or the 
snake-godling is, even now, looked up to and worshipped in 
many localities, as the guardian-spirit — the protector, par 
excellence^ of cattle. This will be evident from the fact that 
there is one snake-godling who is credited with the possession 
of such potent influence for good to cattle tliat,*if an offering 
is presented within view of his . temple, though it may be 
located on some hill-top many miles distant from the place 
of the actual offering, thi*- little act of propitiation results 
in restoring the yield of milk to a cow who has ceased to 
give it. 

The cow-protecting function is performed not only by 
the snake-godlings of the hill-people in the Western Himalay- 
as, but also by the sinhas or the snake- deities of the Pan jab, 
who are believed to exercise considerable beneficent influence 
upon milch cattle. For this reason, these latter are 
worshipped with offerings of milk. As the result of the 
veneration shewn to them, the milk yielded by the cow on 
the eleventh day after calving must always be offered to 
them ; whilst libations of the other days’ yields of milk 
always come as welcome additions to the snake-deity’s larder. 

In the same way, on the dccasion of the Nagapauchami, 
a worship- festival which is held for the propitiation of the 
snake-godlings, “ the cattle are included in the celebrations 
by being given a welcome and much-needed day of rest.” 

Strikingly similar to the foregoing customs is that which 
has been described by Mrs. Steel in the Punjab Notes and 
Queries for March, 1886, and which is as follows : — 

The snake-godling is worshipped by men of all castes and 
creeds during a period of nine days in the month of Bhadon 
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(August-Septeralw). Mirasans fashion a snake out of dough, 
paint it red and black, and, thereafter, placing it upon a 
winnowing-basket, carry it from house to house throughout 
the village. This counterfeit presentment of the snake is 
afterwards buried iu the earth ; and a grave-mound is raised 
over its place of burial. Over this grave, the womenfolk 
worship the buried snake-godling during the whole period 
of nine days that the festival lasts. The night before, they 
set a basin of curds, as if for churning butter. But, on thei 
next morning, instead of churning these curds, they take 
the same to the. snftke-godling’s grave. Arrived there, they 
kneel down upon the grave, and, touching the ground with 
their foreheads, present a liltle of these curds by way of 
offering to the snake-godling. This done, they return home 
and distribute the rest of the curds to their children. But, 
on that day, they do not prepare or partake of butter. 

Mrs. Steel further says that she has come across positive 
evidence of this worship of the snake-godling being performed 
in three districts of the Panjab, but believes that it is widely 
prevalent throughout that Province, 

Then again, she says that “ the members of the snake 
tribe ” not only worship the snake-godling in the same way, 
every morning after a new moon, but also observe the 
Monday and the Tlmrsday in every week as holy days in 
honour of the said godling. On these days, they cook rice 
and milk which they piesent to the snake-godling by way of 
offering. But they themselves do not prepare or partake of 
butter on these days. 

On comparing the afore-mentioned customs connected 
with the worship of the snake-godling, we find that there is 
a good deal of similarity — we might almost say a striking 
coincidence — between them all. This similarity or coinci- 
dence can scarcely l)e accidental. On the contrary, we may 
safely broach the hypothesis that, in the remote past, there 
woe a toide-spread belief that enakes not only controlled 
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secretions of milch cattle, but had also some peculiar claim 
to them" '■ 

In the district of Murshidabad in North-Western Bengal, 
it is believed that tortoises and bees also exercise a beneficent 
influence upon cattle and keep away all evil from the latter. 
Under the influence of this belief, the milkmen and cowherds 
of that part of Bengal place the shell of a tortoise or a bee- 
hive in the cattle-pen so that the spirit of this reptile or of 
this insect may remain in contact with the cattle and thereby 
protect the latter from all possible sorts of harm.* 

Sectiok - IV. 

The Godlingsof the Hill-people of the Western Himalayas, the 
Earth- Goddess and the Fire-god as Protectors of Cattle. 

I shall not take up for discussion the worships of the 
cow-protecting deities which have been classified under head 
(ni) supra. 

The majority of the people who live along a portion 
of the Hindustun-Tihet Hoad and the neighbouring states 
in the Western Himalayas, belong to the Kanet caste ; whilst 
the Kolis are chiefly the descendants f'f the aboriginal tribes 
living in these regions. 

Now, there is a wide-spread belief among the Kanets 
that, if a man drinks the milk of his own cow, or gives it 
away to another person to drink, his ‘ deota ’ or godling will 
be exceeding wroth with him and punish him for this 
transgression. But if he prepares ‘ ghi ’ or clarified butter 
from the milk of a cow belonging to himself, or if he sells or 
partakes of this ‘ghi,' no evil consequences will accrue to him 
therefrom. 


* VidB the article entitled : “ Himalaya Folklore^ VI. A Milk Superstition at page 6 of 
the Pitmeer (Allahabad daily) for Saturday, July 26th, 1913 

* A History of Murshidabad District (Bengal) ; by Major J. H. Tull Walsh, 

London ; Jarrold and Sons, 1902, pp. 89*99, 
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Now the question arises : Who is this 'deota' or godling ? 

The answer to this question is that the Kanets believe 
that each cow has a protecting godling or guardian -spirit 
who is the family god, not of her owner, but of herself 
and of her descendants. The cow remains subject to the 
sway and control of her ancestral godling, but not to that of 
the godling of her domicile. This is the practical result of 
the principle according to which a deity or godling is believed 
to exercise sway and control over all these objects over which 
he had, at some previous time, exercised his dominating power. 
In this way, the cow’s protecting godling gains his entry 
into villages whereof the inhabitants have never paid their 
devoirs to him in past times, nor are desirous of doing so in 
times to come. It has, therefore, been aptly said that “ the 
god holds what the god held ” is the guiding principle — the 
motto — of the divine beings in the Himalayas. 

The protecting godlings of the cow may be divided into 
three groups or classes. The first group insist on exacting 
their rights and privileges to the fullest extent, and prohibit 
their votaries to partake of or sell the milk or cClrds of thetr 
own cows, but allow them to make 'glii ’ or clarified butter out 
of the said milk, and to sell or partake of this ‘ghi' 

A typical example of this group is the godling named 
Dum who exercises his dominion over the localities situated 
all round Narkanda on the Hindustan-Tibet Road. 

The second group of godlings are satisfied if only their 
worshippers formally recognise their rights and privileges. 
Whilst the third group permit their votaries not only to freely 
partake of the milk and curds of their own cows, but also to 
give away or sell the same to othtr persons. 

As an illustration of what has been stated above regard- 
ing a cow’s carrying her ancestral protecting godling into 
her place of domicile, we may say that, if the descendant of 
a cow, who was, at some previous time, owned by a votary 
of the godling, Dum passes into the possession of a person 
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who lives many miles outside the limits of Bum’s jurisdiction, 
the same taboo against her present owner’s selling or partak- 
ing of her milk or curds holds good, ever though several 
generations might have passed away since the original stock 
was imported. 

It is further stated that one, now-a-days, rarely comes 
across the most stringent form of the taboo imposed by the 
gbdling Bum. But modified forms of it are to be met with 
throughout the Western Himalayas. Whilst survivals of 
this custom can be found in the plains of Hindustan. 

ximong the modified forms of the* custom referred to 
supra, is the under-mentioned one which is in vogue in the 
Simla hills : — 

After a cow has calved, she is not milked until the fourth 
day. Afterwards, the milk drawn from her is poured into 
a vessel and allowed to curdle. Wlien tlie milk has curdled 
firmly, it is presented by way of offering to the cow’s protecting 
godling. Milk, curds and clarified butter are poured by way 
of libation upon the head of the godling’s image. Then 
"Incenae is burnt ; and flowers and sweetened bread are placed 
before this idol. The cow’s owner, then, recites a prayer to 
the ell'ect that his cow and her calf may thrive well and, at 
the same time, solicits the godling’s permission to freely 
partake of or sell his animal’s products in the future. The 
sweetened bread is partaken of by the votary himself. There- 
after he sacrifices a goat. When this sacrifice has been offered 
up, he takes for granted that the cow’s protecting godling 
has granted him the asked-for permission to use his cow’s 
milk, curds and ‘ ghi ’ in any way he likes. 

In as much as the majority of the cattle belong to local 
breads, the afore-described rites are generally performed inside 
the village-temple. But when the cow or her progenitor 
has been imported, a cairn of stones is erected to represent 
her protecting godling. Thereafter the goat is sacrificed, 
and the votive offerings are presented to his deityship. 
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In those cases where the local temple is situated at 
distance, the offerings are poured over the • horns of the cow 
herself. This procedure is always resorted to in those cases 
where, though the cow is known to belong to a foreign breed, 
all knowledge of her protecting godling has been forgotten. 

The ceremonies performed in Chamba in conned ion with 
the propitiation of the cow-protecting godling are pretty 
nearly the same as those observed elsewhere. Each cow 
has a protecting godling which called her ^jaJch ' The 
offerings are always presented to this godlimr. lint it is 
stated that the period of the prohibitory taboo against 
using the cow’s products may last from a few days to six 
months or more, not in accordance with the godling’s dispen- 
sation, but at the sweet will and pleasure of the animal’s 
owner. During this period of prohibitioti, however long it 
may be, the owner or his family does not partake of or sell 
the products (including ‘ ghi ’) of the cow, until the prescribed 
ceremonies have been performed and thereby the taboo has 
been put an end to.* 

Now, I shall deal with the worship of the Earth-motheP 
or Earth-goddess for ensuring the general welfare of cattle. 

In Greek mythology, Demeter (Terramater) — “ the fruitful 
soil” — is the later name of the classic Earth-goddess Gaia; 
and a pig used to be sacrificed for the purpose of propitiating 
her. 

In Hindu mythology, Prithivi, “the wide, extended 
world,” which in the Vedas, is personified as the mother of 
all things, appears to exercise a beneficent inlluence upon 
cattle. I am inclined to think, on a consideration of the 
evidence embodied in the undermentioned ceremonies, that 
in India also, Prithivi or the Hindu Eartl)-goddess requires 
the sacrifice of a pig for propitiating her so that she might 
confer on cattle the boons of health and fecundity. I also 

^ Vide Ibe article entitled “ Himalaya Folhlore, F/, A Milk SvjfenHtion ” at page 6 of 
the Piofieer f^Allehahad daily) for Saturday, July 26th, 1913. 
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think that from this idea has originated the Indian ceremony 
of getting a pig gored to death by cattle, as in Bengal and 
Bihar, and that of burying a pig up to its neck in the 
Earth and driving the cattle of the village over its head, 
which is ordinarily performed in connection with village- 
festivals in the Telugu country. 

The ceremony as performed in Bengal is that, on the last 
day of the Bengali month of Kartika (October-November), 
the Goalas or the cowherds let loose a pig which a herd of 
cattle is goaded on to gore to death. When the pig is killed 
by the bullocks and buffaloes, its carcdse is given to the 
Dusadh menials of the village to eat, whilst the Goalas 
themselves do not partake of its meat.’ In Bihar, this sacri- 
ficial rite is known as the Gaidara ceremony of the Ahirs 
or the cowherd caste and is performed on the day next to 
' the Diwdli which comes off on the fifteenth day in the dark 
fortnight of the Hindi month of Kartik (October-November). 
In Bihar, however, the pig is not let loose but is tethered to 
a stake driven in the ground, so that it has no chance of 
escaping from the infuriated cattle. 

In the Telugu country in Southern India, whenever an 
epidemic of cattle-disease breaks out, a pig is buried up to 
its neck in the earth at the boundary of the village, and a 
pile of boiled rice is placed close to this spot. Thereafter all 
the cattle of the village are driven over the head of the 
half-buried pig. But, in the village of Gudivada in the 
Telugu country, nothing is sprinkled on the cattle as they 
pass trampling upon the pig, as it is customary to do in other 
localities in the same part of Southern India.” 

Bishop Whitehead of Madras has, however, described 
another instance of the custom of burning pigs as follow? : — 

‘ Crooke's An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of India : (Allahabad 
Edition of 1894), page 377. 

* Bulletin of the Madraa Qovernment Mui<cinn {Anthropology). Vol. V, No. 3, Madras: 
1907, page 137* 
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“ Since writing this account of the ceremony, I have 
come across another instance of pig-burning in the Kurnool 
district. While I was on tour there in March last, an old 
man described to me the account he had received from his 
‘ forefathers ’ of the ceremonies observed when founding a 
new village. An auspicious site is selected and an auspicious 
day, and then in the centre of the site is dug a large hole id 
which are placed different kinds of grain, small pieces of the 
five metals, silver, copper, iron ' and lead, and a large stone 
called Bodduray^e {i.e., navel-stone), standing about three- 
and-a-half feet above the ground, very like the ordinary 
boundary-stones seen in the fields. And then, at the entrance 
of the village, in the centre of the main street, where most of 
the cattle pass in and out on their way to and from the fields, 
they dig another hole and hury a pig alive * * * *, 

pig may be buried at the entrance to the village as the emblem 
of fertility and strength to secure the prosperity of the 
agricultural community, the fertility of the fields and the health 
and fecundity of the cattle.'''^ 

On a careful study of the aforementioned ceremonial 
rites, I find that, in the two ceremonies from Southern India, 
the act of burying the pig in the earth symbolizes the fact of 
its being placed as an offering before the Earth-goddess ; while 
the fact of its being trampled to death by the cattle symbolizes 
the fact of its being sacrificially killed. In the ceremony 
from Bihar, the act of tethering the pig to a stake driven 
into the ground symbolically represents the fact of its being, 
laid as an offering before Prithivi, the Earth-goddess ; whil^j 
the fact of its being gored to death represents the act of 
sacrificially slaying it. In the ceremony from Bengal, the 
act of presenting the pig by way of offering to Dharitrl, the 
the Earth-mother, is simply represented by letting it loose ; 
while the act of sacrificially killing it is represented by the 
fact of its being gored to death by the cattle. 

‘ Op. cit., p. 186. 
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We have come across one instance in which the assistance 
of Agni the Fire-god is invoked for the purpose of “ burning 
and dispelling evil spirits and hostiles magic ” from cattle, 
that is to say, for ensuring the general welfare of these beasts. 
The same idea is expressed in a saying which is current in the 
“ farthest Hebrides ” to the north of Sfcotland, and which runs 
to the effect that “ no evil comes from fire.” This custom 
prevails in the island of Man in the vicinity of England, 
where the Manx dealers in cattle cause their animals to pass 
through fire on May-day, so that they might get singed by 
the fire a little and thereby be preserved frem Ijarm,* 

(V" In the Bombay Presidency, all domestic animals are 
worshipped on the first day of the month of Margashirsh 
•(lifovember-December). On which days all the beasts are 
bathed with hot' water and dyed with red paints. Then a 
lighted lamp is waved before their faces. They are also 
fed with dainty food as it is considered to be their gold day. 

In the Konkah also, which is a distrkt of the some 
presidency cattle are worshipped on the first day of Kartika 
and are made to pass over a fare. This is assuredly done 
under the idea that the contact with fire will drive away 
all evil influences or deseases from them. 

The folklofe of Bombay, By E. E. Enthoven C. I. E. 
Printed at Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1924', page 221. 

This is closely similar to the ancient British custom 
according to which, in times of Epidemics, a “ need-fire ” 

. was kindled, and both men and cattle were driven through 
Ji as a protective against the attack of the disease.® 

I am inclined to think that an idea closely akin to the 
'’foregoing one, namely, that of a priest vicariously burning 
himsojf in order to burn away the sins committed by and the 

^ Crooke’s An Jiit7vduction to the Pojmluj' Religio7i a7id Folklore of Northern India 
( Allahabad Edition of 1894), p. 377. 

* The Childhood of the World, by E. Clodd, New Edition, London, Macmillan and 
Oo,, Ltd , 1914, p. 130. 
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evils and misfortunes impending over, his disciples or clients, 
underlies the custom in accordance with which two Kherapat 
or Panda at Mathura walks through the Holi-fire or, at least, 
makes a pretence of passing through it.* 

This conception of yie Pire-god’s function has been pre- 
valent from Vedic times. For, in the Veda, it is stated that 
“ Agni drives away the goblins with his light and receives 
the epithet rakshohan, ‘goblin-slayer.’ When kindled, he 
consumes with iron teeth and scorclies with heat the sorcerers 
as well as the goblins, protecting the sacrifice with keen glance, 
He knows the faces of the sorcerers and destroys them.”^ 

I am also of opinion that the same idea that runs through? 
the Man and Indian Customs likewise underlies the syraboli-^ 
cal fire-cei*emony which is performed at the Tibetan New« 
Year Festival and which has been described by Dr. Sven 
Hedin as follows : — 

“ At length, the lictors clear a space in the crowd below 
us, where a fire is lighted. Two monks step forward and 
hold a large sheet of paper horizontally over the fire at as 
great a height as possible ; on this paper are written down, all 
the evils from which protection is during the year now comment 
ring, and all the a, fairs in which a triumph is hoped for over 
the designs and influence of wicked demons. The paper also 
represents the past year teilh all its suferings and all its 
sins. A lama walks up to the fire with a wand in one hand 
and a bowl in the other. He recites some formulae of 
incantation, performs all kinds of mystical hocus-pocus with 
his arms, and throws the contents of the bowl, some inflamm-i' 
able snuff, into the flames, which blaze up brightly and^ 
consume in a nwment the paper., the passring year with its sins, 
and all the power of the demons. All the spectators ris^ and 
break out into prolonged shouts of rejoicing, for now evil is 

‘ Op. at., m>. 

’ Vedic Mythology, by A. A. Macdonell, Strassbnrg, Vmlag Von Karl J., Trobner, 
1897, p. 96. 
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crmhed and every one may rest in peace. The last number 
of the days programme was a general dance of all the lamas 
in the courtyard.”* 


Section V.* 

The Deified Ascetic G-orakshanath as a Protector 
of Cattle in Pabnd. 

I shall now take up for discussion , the worship of some 
deified saint or ascetic (classified under head iv) for the 
purpose of insuring the health and welfare of cattle. 

In this connection, it will not be out of place to mention 
* here that, in Exftope, the village-priest is employed to perform 
what is known as the cer(imony of “blessing the cattle.” In 
Valais in Switzerland, during the spring, every year, the 
village-priest is employed by the beardsmen of the Alps to 
“ bless the cattle.” ( Vide the illustration entitled : " Blessing 
the Cattle, Spring Time, Valais ” at page 1116 of Vol. II of 
Hutchinsons’ Customs of the World.) The same ceremony is 
also performed in Italy.® 

This latter ceremony is perhaps identical with that which 
is celebrated at Home on St. Anthony’s Day on which occasion 
the cattle are sprinkled with holy water ' and blessed by the 
priests. It is also referred to in the following verse : — 

“ Yet to me they seem’d crying, alack, and alas. 

What’s all this white damask to daisies and grass ? 

There they’re brought to the Pope, and with, 

tiaiisport they’re kiss’d 
And receive consecration from Sanctity’s fist. 


' Trans. Himalaya (Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet), by Sven Hedin, in two 
Volumes, London, Macmillan and Co.., Ltd., 1909, Vol. 1, pp. 814-315. 

^ Orooke’s An Introduction to Popular Relegion and Folklore of Northern India^ 
(Bdition 1894), p. 378. 

» Bupplemeni to the Glossary oj Indian Terms ^ by H. M. BHiot, Agra, 1845, p. 351. 
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The idea underlying this ceremony of “ blessing the cattle ” 
appears to be that these animals may remain immune from 
diseases, the malignant influence of molestant spirits, and 
all other physical and moral evils, during the year to come. 
The same intention also appears to be present in the under- 
mentioned old English custom* which has been described by 
Aubrey in his “ Remaines of Qenti-liame and Judaiame — 
" In Somersetshire, where they wassaile (which is on, I think, 
Twelfe Eve) the ploughmen have Twelfe cake, and they go 
into the ox-house to the cattle, and drink to the ox with the 
crumpled horne»thaf treads out the come.” 

With reference to the subject of worshipping ascetics and 
saints, I may state that, in India, some of these holy person- 
ages have been apotheotized and are regularly worshipped. To 
mention a remarkable instance, I may cite the case of the sage 
Vyasa, the reputed author of the famous Indian epic — the 
Mahabharata. He has been deified in Southern India and is 
worshipped there on the full-moon day in the Hindu month of 
Aahddha which is called Adi in Tamil and which corresponds 
to the English months July-August. This deified sage is wor- 
shipped only by the Sannyam and other persons who have 
renounced the world and its joys, with the object of securing 
the general welfare and prosperity of mankind at large.^ 

Then coming to Northern India, we find that, in the 
district of Pabna in Eastern Bengal, the village-folk believe 
that if the vrata or ceremonial worship of the godling Gorak- 
shadara or Gorakshanatha (who, as I shall presently show, is a 
deified ascetic) be performed on the first Sunday after the 
expiry of 30 days from the day on which a cow has given 
birth to a calf, the cow’s milk would increase and that no 
maliciously-disposed person would be able to do any harm t» the 
cow and her calf by casting spells on them. 

' C moke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religton and Folklore of Northern Indm 
(Allahabad Edition of 1894), p. 378. 

» South Indian Festivities, hy P. V. Jagadisa Ayynr, Madras : Higginbothauas, 

1921, p. 86. 
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The short procedure for performing this ceremonial 
worship may be described as follows : — 

The whole of one day’s yield of milk by the cow who has 
just calved, is* hea, 4 ed over a fire and stirred with a ladle 
until it 18 reduced into a mass of clotted cream. This clotted 
cream is then sweetened wjth sugar and made up into (a) 
£gurines of the cow and her calf ; (b) ladua (or cream- 
and-sugar balls) ; {c) Svastikas- (or sweetmeats shaped like 
fly-footed crosses) ; {d) and the like. Thereafter in the even- 
ing of that day, these figurines and sweetmeats together with 
some offerings of khajaa [(^Wf), a kind of •sweetmeat], and 
bdtdsas [(^T?TWT) or sugar wafers which have been previously 
dedicated to the god Hari (or Vishnu)] are presented 
by way of offering to the godling Gorakshadara or Goraksha- 
natha. 

When this vrata or ceremonial worship has been finished, 
one of the celebrant-boys dresses himself up in the garb of a 
cowherd, wraps up in a plantain-leaf the flowers and the blades 
of durbba-^x&sa that has been used in this worship, powdered 
rice, and the figures of the cow and her calf that have been 
fashioned out of the aforementioned clotted cream ; and there- 
after conceals the same on a corner of the cow-pen. 

Afterwards, other boys of the celebrant-party, who are 
of the same age as that of the one who had rigged himself 
• out as a cowherd-boy, try to throw the latter into the same 
neighbouring sheet of water, and, in this way, cause him no 
end of trouble. As the result of their trying to throw him 
into deep water, a quarrel, sometimes even a hand-to-hand 
fight, ensues, so much so that elderly people have to inter- 
vene and separate the fighters. After the hand-to-hand 
fight is over, the undermentioned pmchalis or folk-ballads,* 
of which the texts in Devanagarl script and the translations 

‘ The texts, in Bengali characters, of these eight folk-ballads have been printed at 
pages 66-68 of the Bengali monthly magazine Prabasi (pnblished from Calcutta) for 
Kartik 1329 B. 0. (October-November 1922 A. D.) 
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into English are published, for the first time, in the Appen- 
dix hereof, are chanted by one or two of the afore-mentioned 
boys, while the other boys respond to the bars of the ballads 
that have been sung by the former, by shouting out the 
chorus- word “ Hechha ” (^)- 

Now the question arises : How has the godling Gorakh- 
nfttha or Gorakhdara been evolved ? . ^ 

In order to answer this-question, we shall have to exa- 
mine the different legends that are current about the saint 
Gorakhnatha. (1) One of these runs to the effect that 
when the Papdava* King Yudhishthira’s brother Bhimsena 
was sent to the snowy Himalaya, he was so benumbed with 
the cold of that region that he lay upon the ground like 
one dead. But he was restored to vitality by the saint 
Gorkhnatha, and made King of one hundred and ten thou- 
sand hills, extending from the source of the Ganges to 
Bhutan. It is further stated that Bhimsena and Gorakh- 
natha introduced the sacrifice of buffaloes in lieu of 4;hat 
of human beings. In order to initiate this reform in the 
ritual of sacrifices, Bhimsena is said to have thrust some 
flesh down the saint’s throat. In consequence of this, 
both of them lost caste ; but they were subsequently deified.* 

(2) The second legend represents Gorakhnatha as a 
famous ascetic whose shrine is often found in North-Western 
India, associated with that of Narasinha or the Man-Lion 
Incarnation of Vishnu, and with that of Guga Pir or Lahir 
Pir “ the Saint Apparent ” who flourished about the middle 
of the 12th Century * A. D. and who is said to have been 
a disciple of that famous saint.^ 

(3) The third legend represents him as an ascetic named 
Gorakshanatha or Gorakhnatha who was born in a village 
in that part of North-Eastern India which is now known 

' Orooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India 
(Allahabad Edition of 1894), p. 65. 

* Ojp. cit.f p, 133. , 
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as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. This village 
was subsequently named after him Gorakhpur. His father 
was a cowherd of great piety. Like other village-boys, he 
also used to tend cattle. One day, while he was grazing 
his herd of cows and buffaloes in the forest, a very holy 
and pious Sannyasi or ascetic appeared before him. Seeing 
this ascetic’s noble bearing, the boy Gorakhnath bowed 
low, and, touching the former’s feet with his head did 
pbeisance to him. When the Sannya&i asked for some 
food from him, the latter drew some milk from one of his 
cows in a cup of sal-leaf and offered* it ‘to the former 
to drink. QuaflQ.ng it off, the ascetic became highly pleased 
with the boy Gorakhnatha who, in his turn, was greatly 
delighted by keeping company with the former. 

Subsequently, when the Sannyasl wanted to present the 
cowherd-boy with some gifts, the latter made up his mind to 
beg from him something that others did not possess. But, 
at last, being unable to decide what gift he should ask for, he 
requested the former to give him such a present as he might 
deem fit and proper. In reply to his request, the ascetic said : 
“You will certainly get the best of gifts. But you will have 
to wait one week for it.’’ Gorakhnatha having agreed to 
this condition, the Sannyasl vanished. 

With great pains and after a good deal of suffering, the 
boy Gorakhnatha tried to carry out the ascetic’s behest, and, 
in this way, came to be looked upon as a lunatic by his 
kinsmen and neighbours. 

On the sixth day, the Sannyasl reappeared and was 
greatly pleased to find that the cowherd-boy had resolutely 
carried out his promise. Gorakhnatha’s relatives, with the 
palths of their hands joined together, entreated the ascetic to 
cure the boy of his malady. Having consented to do this, 
he said to them : “When the boy will recover from his 
malady, you will have to give him up to me, so that he may 
be enabled to lead the life of a sadhu” 
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At the time when this incident occurred, men, who had 
4 or 5 sons, readily permitted one of these latter to become a 
sannyml. In compliance with this custom, Gorakhnatha’s 
parents made over their son to the ascetic’s care. 

Thereafter, Gorakhnatha recovered from his malady and 
remained, for some time, with his parents. But, subsequently, 
he left his paternal home in the company of this Samtyasl. 
Afterwards he was initiated by the ascetic and began to 
perform austere penances with the greatest of devotion. In 
a short time, he acquired great reputation for sanctity and 
piety and was, hltimately, venerated as a great and mighty 
sadhu. 

On a careful study of the three foregoing legends, I am 
of opinion that the godling Gorakshadara or Gorakshnatha 
of Pabna in Eastern Bengal is a deification of the famous 
ascetic of that name who was born at Gorakshpur in the U.P., 
and that this deity’s reputation as the guardian-spirit of 
milch-cattle has been derived from the fact that his antetype 
Gorakshanatha of Gorakhpur — was the son of a pious cowherd 
and, as such, must have bad great affection for, and solicitude 
for the welfare of, cattle in general. As, from the remotest 
times, there must have existed, by way of North Bihar, 
Purneah and Malda, considerable intercourse between the 
people of Eastern Bengal and those of the Eastern parts of 
the U. P. which are conterminous with North Bihar, the cult 
of Gorakshadara or Gorakshanatha, which is prevalent in the 
districts of Pabna in Eastern Bengal and of Murshidabad in 
North-western Bengal, must have been derived from 
immigrants from the U. P. 

Then, on a study of the ritual connected with the worship 
of the godling Gorakshanatha, I have come across the under- 
mentioned noteworthy features thereof : — 

(a) The making of sweet-meats and the figurines of a 
cow and her calf from the clotted cream prepared with the 
milk of the cow who has calved and for whose welfare the 
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worship is being performed ; and the offering of these sweet- 
meats and figurines to the godling for -his propitiation. 

(6) The wrapping-up, in a plantain-leaf, flowers, the 
blades of durbba-grass and the figurines of the cow and the 
calf, that have been used in the puja, and the concealment of 
this package in a corner of the cow-pen. 

(<?) The hand-to-hand fight between the boy who rigs 
himself out as a cowherd, and the other plays of the party, 
after the worship has been finished. 

With reference to the point {a) supra, I may state that 
milk is one of the most valuable product of the cow, and 
that nothing is better calculated to propitiate the godling 
than an ottering of this most valuable product of the animal 
for ensuring whose welfare the pujd is being celebrated. 
The intention underlying the offering of the figurines of the 
cow and the calf appears to be that the beasts themselves, for 
whose welfare the worship is being performed, are being 
symbolically sacrificed to the deity. 

Referring to the afore-mentioned feature (J), I may say 
that the spirit of the godling Gorakshanatha has entered into 
the flowers, the durbbd-^ra,ss, and the figurines of cl otted 
cream that have been used in his pujd. By concealing the 
package containing the afore-mentioned pw/a-offerings in a 
corner of the cow-pen, the spirit of the godling is, as it were, 
installed in the cattle-shed so that, by remaining in contact 
with the milch-cattle, the deity may exercise his beneficent 
influence upon them. 

The Bengali practice of concealing the package of pujd- 
offerings in a corner of the cow-pen has a curious parallel in 
the aforedescribed rite, as practised in Westphalia and Dale- 
carlra in Europe, of sticking up the branch of the mountain ash 
or rowan-tree with which the milch-cattle have been beaten, 
on the top of the cow-pen or upon a haystack. 

The same idea also appears to underlie the under-described 
ceremony which is celebrated, in Hoshangabad in the Central 
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Provinces of India, for ensuring the general welfare of 
cattle: — Everybody remains awake throughout the night. 
The cowherds band themselves together and go about singing 
and begging for alms, and thereby prevent .the cattle from 
going to sleep. When the day dawns, they stamp the white- 
skinned cattle with the hand deeped in yellow dye, and the 
red-skinned ones with the hand daubed with white paint. 
Then they tie strings of cowry-shells or peacock-feathers 
on the horns of their animals. Similarly, on the occasion 
of the Gopasfaml festival which is held on the 8th day in 
the bright fortnight of the Hindi month of Kartih (October- 
Noveraber) as well as on the Oodhana {Qovardhona) festival 
which comes off on the day next following the Diwali, 
garlands are hung from the necks of cows ; their horns, 
hoofs and bodies are painted ; and thereafter obeisance is 
made to them.' 

Thereafter the cattle are driven out of the cowp.en with 
loud whoops or yells. As the last animal passes out of the 
doorway of the cattle-pen, a cowherd standing there throws 
an earthen-ware pitcher on the back of this beast and thereby 
breaks it into bits. The neck of this broken pitcher is 
subsequently placed upon the gateway which leads into the 
cow-house, in the belief that it would preserve the cattle 
from the evil eye. In the after-noon, all the cattle are 
massed together in one place where the Parihar priest 
sprinkles them with holy water, in consequence of which, 
they will be immune from all sorts of evils.* - 

In Hindu ritual the earthenware pitcher always repre- 
sents the deity at whose worship it is used. I am, therefore, of 
opinion that the earthenware pitcher in the aforedescribed 
ceremony represents the protecting godling of cattle, thaV-by 
smashing it on the back of the last animal of the herd, the 


‘ Supplement to the Glossary of Indian Terms, By H. M. Elliot, Agra, 1845, p. S61« 

* Orooke's An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India 
(Allahabad Edition of 1894), pp. 376*377. 
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godling is placed in contact with all the beasts, and that, by 
subsequently placing the neck of the broken pitcher upon the 
gateway of the cow-house, the deity is permanently installed 
therein so that, by coming into contact with the cattle pass- 
ing underneath, he may exercise his beneficent influence upon 
them. 

The sprinkling by the Parihar priest of holy water upon 
the massed herds of cattle has an exact analogue in the Swiss 
and Italian rites of “ blessing the cattle ” which have been 
described supra. 

As regards the point (g) mentioned supra,* I am inclined 
to think that the boy who rigs himself out as a cowherd re- 
presents the godling Goraksbanatha the protecting deity of 
the cows ; while the other boys of the party represent the 
malevolent spirits, who are ever on the look-out for working 
harm to the milch-cattle. The hand-to-hand fight symbolizes 
the fact that the maleficent spirits always try to get the better 
of the guardian-spirit of the milch-cattle, but that they are 
unable to do so, the struggle resulting in the victory of the 
deity over the powers of evil. 

I shall now deal with the characteristic features of each 
of the eight folk -ballads published herein below. 

The first ballad sets forth a simple invocation addressed 
to the godling Goraksbanatha, as also to the thirty (? thirty- 
three) millions of deities in the Hindu Pantheon. 

In the second ballad the worshipper describes his own 
insignificance and expresses his inability to appreciate the 
godling Gorakshanatha’s glory and greatness. 

, The third folk-ballad is a curious medley. In it, the 
cowherds are, first of all, called upon to invoke certain deities. 
In’ -the next place, the worshipper describes therein the pur- 
chase, by himself, of a cow of the variety named Kabila siri 
who possesses the strange attributes of not yielding any milk 
whenever she is milked by a maternal uncle {i.e., a mother’s 
brother) aiud of giving an abundant supply of it whenever she 
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is milked by a sister’s son. Perhaps this refers to some local 
belief of which I am not aware. 

The fourth ballad embodies an exhortation to the cow- 
herds to betake themselves to the cultivation of the jute- 
plant the tender tops of which will supply them with a 
delicious pot-herb for eftiting, and the stalks of which, when 
properly steeped in water and then dried in the sun, will 
furnish them with the fibre known as jute with which the 
strong ropes for tethering cattle are made. 

In the fifth ballad, the worshipper describes how he arms 
himself with a bp,mly)o-lathi, takes his cattle to the pasturage 
for the purpose of grazing them therein, and thereafter 
brings them back home safe and sound. 

The sixth folk-ballad describes the two-fold functions of 
the deity Gorakshanatha, firstly, that of giving his worshipper 
paddy-crops ; and, secondly, that of protecting his votaries’ 
cattle. Now that the worshipper’s cattle are away from the 
cattle-pen and have gone out to graze, the godling is off his 
duty as a cattle-protector and is, therefore, being invoked to 
utilize his otf-time by playing the r61e of a giver of paddy- 
crops, that is to say, by supplying his worshipper with a 
bumper crop of paddy. 

The seventh folk-ballad embodies an exhortation to 
the cowherds to worship the godling Gorakshanatha every 
year. 

The eighth folk-ballad is another curious medley. In 
the first portion thereof the acquisition, by a woman, of a cow 
named Kabilasa is described. It is further stated that this 
cow, after the expiry of the usual period of gestation, gave 
birth to a calf. Thereafter, a milkman is employed to milk 
her. While milking her, he dishonestly misappropriates a 
large quantity of the milk yielded by her, falsely accuses 
the cow of stealing her own milk, and then beats 
her. Thereafter he began to mix water with the cow’s 
milk, for which nefarious act he is punished by being 

4 
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metamorphosed into a skylark which always cries for rain 
water. 

The content of that portion of this ballad which 
commences from line 38 and ends with line 61, seems to have 
no connection with that of the preceding part, as also with 
that of the lines 62-67. ^ 

Mention is made, in this ballad, of the two underdes- 
cribed interesting items of folklore. In line 19, the milkmen 
is described as offering the first stream of the cow’s milk to 
the Earth mother. This custom is also prevalent in other 
parts of India. In the Panjab, when a cow or she-buffalo is 
the first bought, or when she is milked, for the first time, after 
calving, the first five streams of milk drawn from her are 
allowed to fall down upon the ground by way of offering to 
the Earth-mother. On subsequent occasions of milking her, 
the first stream of milk is dealt with in the same way.‘ 
Acting on the same principle, the mighty Kublai Khan of 
Far Cathay used to sprinkle the milk of his mares upon 
the ground.'^ 

It is stated that even at the present day, in some parts of 
England, when a cow is milked some drops of the milk are 
spilt on the ground. It is conjectured that this practice is, 
most likely, a survival of the ancient custom of making 
sacrificial offerings to the Earth-mother.® 

Then again, in my translation of lores 66 and 67 of this 
folk-ballad, I have stated that, for transgressing the condition 
attached to the boon granted by the godling Gorakshanatha, 
namely, that the milkman should supply his customers with 
pure and unadulterated milk, the latter was punished by 
being metamorphosed after his death into a skylark which 


' ‘Crooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India. 
(Allahabad Edition of 1894), p. 14, 

W OpJciti p. 14. 

* Clodd's The Childhood of the World. (New Edition of 1914), p. 140. 
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always cried for a drop of rain water. Now this statement 
of mine is based on the undermentioned folk-tale which is 
current in some parts of Bengal : — 

A milkman used to adulterate milk with water and to 
sell this mixture to his, customers at an exorbitant price. 
In this way, he amassed great wealth. When he died, his 
ghost was brought for trial before Yama, the god of death, w.ho 
accused him of having acquired his immense wealth by 
dishonest means and threatened him with condign punishment 
for his sinful conduct. The milkman falsely protested his own 
innocence which lying statement angered the God of death 
all the more. Thereupon the latter eonfronted him with the 
ghosts of all those deceased customers to whom he, during 
his lifetitne, had sold adulterated milk, and who strongly and 
in no measured terms testified against him. In this way, the 
milkman’s guilt was proved to the very hilt. 

Thereupon Yama pronounced this stern sentence against 
the sinful and guilty milkman During your lifetime, you 
mixed much Avater with the milk which you sold to your 
customers, and which you dishonestly palmed off on them 
as an unadulterated article. You have thereby committed 
great sin and, therefore, richly deserve the condign punish- 
ment which I am about to niefe out to you. When you 
will be reborn, you will get only very little water to 
drink, and that little only at one time of the year. 
You will not be able to quench your thirst from such 
large sheets of water as tanks or streams, nor will you be 
able to do so during any other seasons of the year except 
the rainy one. You will get only rain-drops to drink, and 
that only during the rainy season. You will have to fly about 
in the sky, crying: “ Fatik j ala, fatik Jala” (that is to sa^ 
“ O for a drop of pellucid water 1 O for a drop of pellucid 
water ! ”) ^ 

In this way, the sinful milkman metamorphosed into a 
skylark ^chataka' which flies about in the sky, crying “ Fatik 
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jalttyfatik jala ” (or “ O for a drop of pellucid water I 0 for 
a drop of pellucid water ! ”) ' 

In this connection it will not be out of place to mention 
here that the godling Gorakhnatha or Gorakshanatha is also 
worshipped in the district of Mur^idabad in North-western 
Bengal in order that he might protect cattle from all 
sorts of evil. 


Section VI. 

The Deified Ascetic Gorakshanatha, the Deities Krishna 
and Saiya Narayana and other GodMngs as 
Protectors of Cattle' in Murshidabad. 

In the next place, the deities Krishna and Satya Nara- 
yaija are also worshipped in the same district for the same 
purpose. It is quite in accordance with the fitness of things 
that the “ herdsman god ” Govinda or Gopala or Krishna 
should be adored and prayed-to in order that he may preserve 
cattle from all kinds of harm. That the deity Satya Narii- 
yaija whose worship is so popular throughout Northern 
India, should also he worshipped for this very purpose, seemS 
somewhat curious. It is further stated that, after the 
respective puja of these two deities has been finished, the 
holy water consecrated to them during the worship is sprinkled 
upon the cattle-pen in order to keep off all evil from the 
beasts living therein. The root-idea underlying this praetipe, 
which is similar to the aforedescribed custom of sprinkling 
holy water upon cattle by the Pope on St. Anthony’s Day 
at Rome, as also to that of sprinkling sacred water upon 
these beasts by the Parihar priest at Hoshangabad in the 
Oentral Provinces of India, is that the spirits of the deities 
have entered into the water, that, by the sprinkling thereof 
upon the cattle-pen, these spirits are placed in contact with 

' Vide the Bengali monthly magazine Prdhasi (published from Calcutta) for BhSdra 
1319 B. S. (August-September 1922 A. D.), pp. 707 708. 
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the cattle, and that, by being so placed, they are enabled to 
protect these animals from all kinds of harm. 

It is further stated that another godling named Bangsana 
is also worshipped in the district of Murshidabad for ensuring 
the general welfare of cattle. The name of this deity is not 
mentioned either in *the Vedas or the Puranas. I am 
therefore, inclined to think that he is some non- Aryan 
godling whose cult has, most likely, been borrowed from 
an aboriginal tribe and absorbed into Hinduism. With 
reference to this godling, Major J. H. Tull Walsh, says : 

“ Cowherds and milkmen pay special attention to Bangsana but 
the village gods are expected to protect the village herds.” 

Then again, we come across a deification of another 
hero of the Mahabharata, namely, of Arjuna the brother 
of -the Pandava King Yudhisthira who, in addition to being 
an unerring marksman and a famous warrior, is also 
believed by the cowherds and milkmen of the district of 
Murshidabad to play the role of a protector of cattle. 
Under the influence of this belief, they hang up ' in the 
cattle-pen a piece of pap(>r inscribed with the name of Arjuna 
as a talisman to keep off all sorts of evil from the cattle. 

In some other localities in the district of Murshidabad, 
where the practice of shoeing bullocks is prevalent, some 
of the nails used for shoeing them have the efficacy of 
charms, in as much as the ojha or village- exerciser recites 
some incantations over them.^ 

In some parts of the district of Dinajpur in Northern 
Bengal, and especially in the western part of the Sadar 
Sub-division thereof, the agriculturists worship a genius loci or 
local godling named Kandi who is the protector of cattle 
and has also control over the diseases which afflict them.® 

* A Bistory of Murshidabad District (Bengal). By Major J. H, Tall Walsh, I- M. 3., 
F. H. S. London ; Jarrold and Sons. 1902. pp. 89-90. 

2 Vide my article on The Village-Deities of Northern Bengal in The Hindmtan Review 
(published from Calcutta) for February 1922, p. 153. 



APPENDIX. 
Section VII. 


n TFinTnJiT(f^), %5iTn!rT(^)> 

^ I (^), 

^ I ), TPi ( ^ ) I 

8 1 ^ trail ( ), ) * 

VL I finer ^itfz l^rira ( ) 
i\ grar SRT imr ( ) II 

Translation. 

I. 

1. Ram rana (hechchaj, (leva ram ( hechcha). 

2, 3. As the result of the boon granted by the deity ' 
{hechcha), in the house of (the goddess) Lakshrni, (the goddess) 
.Lakshral walks about {hechcha) ; Laksm ray a (hechchaj ' 

4i, 6 and 6. By my {i.e., the worshipper’s) favour 
{hechcha), along with {lit., by the side of) (the deity) Goraksha 
{hechcha), thirty millions of deities {hechcha), receive (offerings 
of) flowers (and) (holy) water {hechcha). 

n ( fW ) 

5^ I gT35n wit ( ), 

^ I fTTfi sraiwm ( ) 

8 1 sir^ifTli (f^), 


^ 1 am neither able to make out the meaning of the words in the first line, nor to 
find out the beaiing which lines 1, 2 and 2 of this folk-song hhve on the contemt of the 
remaining three lines hereof. 

* The word hechoha used in this and the fellowing folk-songs appears to bo a chorus 
word and has no meaning. 
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i I msT ), 

'S I <ftWTT ) 

c I i 

T ranslation. 

II. 

1, 2, 3 and 4. (We), seven (and) five cow*herds (hechcha), 

having cleared a plot of land (lit., by digging out the earth) 
(hechcha), establislied thereupon (hechcha) a market for the 
sale of betel-leaves (hechcha). 

6 and 6. (My) fellow-brother Barai or the seller of betel- 
leaves supplies betel-leaves to my (deity) Goraksha (hechcha). 

7 and 8. (O my deity Goraksha) ! how shall I be able 

to appreciate (lit., recognise) thy greatness (lit., glory) 
(hechcha) ? 

II ^ 

^ I ?TurT ) I ^nrr ( ) « 

^1 II 

8 1 I ^grfw(fw)ll 

HI f%f*rarTw (f^) 

\\ I 

'SI II 

C| Slt^t(%^)l 

e, I ) ¥Tf^H^(fw)ll 

I® I I 

Translation. 

III. 

1 and 2. All (ye) brother — (cow-herds) (named) Subala 
(and the like) ! bawl out (the words of invocation) : “ 
r&ijia (hechcha) ; dem rana (hechchaj.’' 
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3, 4, 6 and 6. In order to gratify my desire (for a cow), 
I have purchased a cow (of the variety called) Kabila siri hy 
offering (a price of) nine bmlis of Cowry-shells (which 
quantity of cowry-shells is the propfer offering) to the deity 
(Goraksha). 

7, 8 and 9. {Question ): — Does *( the cow purchased by 
you) yield milk ? 

{'Reply) : — (Yes), she yields earthen-pipkinfuls of milk. 
If (my) mother’s brother goes to milk her, she shies and gets 
restive (and does not allow' herself to he milked). (But) if 
(my) sister’s son goes to milk lier, (she yields) an earthen- 
pipkinful (of milk). 

10. All (ye) brother-(cowherd8) (named) Subala (and 
the like) ! bawl out (the words of invocation). “ {Rana^ 
rana ; deva rana {heclicha)).” 

\\ I 

^1 tns#r%(fw) 'irw «T»TT ( fw ), 

8 1 ^»nwarT(f^) (fw); 

% I w ( f w ) i 

'5> i ^ ^^ ( ) I 

C| ^TtJUitTT (fw) I 

^11 »re^’T(fw) (?^) II 

Translation. 

IV. 

1. O brother-(cowherd) ! hear my (following) words : — 

2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11. “ In (the months of) 

Ohaitra (March-April) and Baisakha (April-May), sow 
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jute-plants. If you sow jute-plants, you will become pros- 
perous.‘ You should eat the (tender) tops (of the jute-plants), 
throw away the root-portions (thereof), and steep the middle- 
portions (thereof) in water. By steeping (the middle portions 
thereof) in water, (they) will become soft.® (that is to say, 
the fibrous coverings of the jute-stalks will become soft and 
easily separable from the woody portions of the said stalks), 
Accompanied by (your) youngsters, (you) should wash in 
water the fibrous coverings and dry the same in the sun. 
With the dried jute-fibres, you will be able to make ropes 
for tethering the»cattle with. The jute-plants say: - We are 
very strong (lit., great heroes) (for we) are able to tether cattlO 
(lit,, the binding, of cattle has become secure.)’ {Hechcha). 

X I ^srm 

I (f^) I 

^ I ( f^) I 

8 I ( f^) ( ^ ) ! 

n I tFiMTsrr (f^) Ti)TMTniT(?^) 

'SI wtsTR 

ci »n([ gnfiww ( %^) (f^) I 

e-\ ^mTKR^(fw) 
lo i (fw) I 

Translation. 

V. 

1. Asa bansa? 

2. The bamboo develops new shoots is born) in (the 
month of) BaisSkha (April-May). 

* The meaning of the word ‘ Bhahhara ' ( ) used in line 3 of this folk-song is 

unknown to me. I have, therefore, conjecturally translated it into ‘ become prosperous.' 

» The meaning of the word Kuye * ( ^ ) used in line 6 hereof is also obscure. I h»fe, 
therefore, conjecturally translated it into * become soft.' 

® The meaning of the words ‘ Asa banid* ( obscure. I ^^have, thereforSi 

not been able to translate them, 

6 
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• ‘ 3 and 4. Having dedicated a bill-hook to (my deity) 
Gorakshanatha, I cut a bamboo (with the said bill-hook) (for 
the purpose of making it into a lathi wherewith to inflict) 
wounds upon thieves and robbers. 

6, 6 and 7. Having thrown away the top and root-por- 
tions of the bamboo, I have made the middle portion (thereof) 
into a beautiful {lit., golden) lathi (for my own use). 

8, 9 and 10. (Having got this lathi) by the blessing {lit., 
merit) of (my deity) Gorakshanatlia, I took {lit., untethered) 
my cattle (to the pasturage for tiie purpose of grazing them). 
My cattle have come (to the pastufage) after breaking 
through a tangle of matted creepers* and throny jungle-plants. 
{Heehoha). — 


\ » 


STT^ ( §*9 ) 1 

R 1 

(^) 

TnfT(f^) II 

1 1 

^ (f?f ) 

gifT ( ) 1 


m (f^) 

WT (#9) II 

1 1 

^«T (fw) 

f?g?r *nfT (fgr) i 

A I 

m ) 

gm (f^) 11 

'S 1 

'tn^r 

*nfT ( fsj ) 1 

c 1 


ggr tn®! ( ) h 

£. 1 

) 

gpST ( fg ) 1 

1 

f ^ ) ii 


Translation. 

VI. 

1, (O my deity Gorakshanatha) ! give (us) paddy- (crops) 
which are tall and wave to and fro (when agitated by the 
wind). 

2. (My) cattle have gone (to graze at a place called) 
ParbbapadS. 

‘ The meamog' of the words ‘ Aula jaj® ’ ( aUf ) is unknown to me. I hare, 

tkorefore, conjeoturally translated them into ‘a tangle of matted creepere* 
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3. (O my deity GorakshanStha) ! give (us) paddy- (crops) 
which are tall and wave to and fro (when agitated by the 
wind). 

4. (My) cattle have gone (to graze at a place called) 

DakshinapadS. 

6. (O my deity Goralshanatha) ! give (us) paddy-(crops) 
which are tall and wave to and fro (when agitated by the 
wind). 

6. (My) cattle have gone (to graze at a place called) 

Paschimapada. 

7. (O my deity Gorakshanatha) I give (us) paddy-(crops) 
which are tall and wave to and fro (when agitated by the 
wind). 

8. (My) cattle have gone (to graze at a place called) 

Uttarapada- 

9. (O my deity Gorakshanatha) ! give (us) paddy-(crops) 
which are tall and wave to and fro (when agitated by the wind). 

10. (My cattle) have returned after grazing at several 
places {lit,, Pdias or quarters). {Hechcha). 

Translation. 

VII. 

1. Jdithd bagira {hechuha) chika digala {hechcha), 

2. Digulyd nadlra { hechcha) pdthdlyd khetd {hechcha).^ 

■ 3. (O brother- cowherds) ! worship {lit,, serve) (the 

deity) Gorakshanatha every year. 

^ I f ST srrrt ^ srrfl ?N: srrf^ ) ii 

' The meaning of the first and second lines of this folk-song is unintelligible to me. 
have, therefore, transliterated them in Roman charaotess only. 
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^ I (i^ ^ ^ 2tK-’9^€T ( fw) I 

it I (t^) H 

«.« (f^) I 

^ I ?it*n^ ijfgra ’«nfii givrsRr ( fw ) ii 

c I ^if f%5r 2li^T« ?l€t STTto ( fW ) II 
e. I (^fir) ?f5[rm€ >n«tz:Tl%zn!Er (t^) I 

t® I ?iTf zn?! ( fw) II 

I ^TKT TTf^ WRT-Wra %WI STK ( fsBT ) II 

I (’ift f^) Win?: »n»fteT (f^) I 

^8 I ftWTt ai^T»T% 2n?I ( II 

^yii (’rI 1%?rTST (f^) I 

I ^ i:t% ^ at 'ama (fw ) ii 

t'S I ( ’at ) ar^ ar^ wt ^ ^t% f^T (fa ) i 

tc I arax ar^ f axf^ aitaai ( fa ) ii 

I (^ fa ) aaaaR t a^aimi f^r ( fa^ i 
I arir ax^T % tnaiaai (fa) II 
I (atfa)aaxaxT^»aafaawaa(fa) I 
at^ifgataaxaaxazxfaafaCfa) II 
I (atfa)axairR:^taxafaaaaxaatT (fa) I 
^8 1 atrx fg afaax axaf axt ak ( fa ) II 
Rii I (’^fa)ggfaataxfTaxftififf axPxa(fa) I 
I gax wx2:xT faa axff af^xaa (fa) II 
I (^ fa ) axTxfga gta axr at (fa ) i 
I ataxtr aa gfix wi axff at ( fa ) ii 
\e.{ awTxa’t axagfaax3afkt?:at(fa) I 
1 (^fa)ataxaaaxaxTf axttataxaaxa(fa) I 
I ?IxaaTtfgagaax%^xxagarxa(fa) II 
I (^fa)ataxa-axftf axftaxafgtax?x(fa) I 
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I ^ wi (?ii) II 

I (^f^) (fw) I 

^a. I mK "tg arnifT %?Tra ( f g ) ii 
^£.1 (^ arfsnnt aft?!?: I 

S'© I ?fT?: 111% tg f^sr zira ( ) ii 

{ (^ f^q;) ?nT in: ^rTf%^ tr 5fm w (f^) I 

^£.1 ^^grt ^ WT ^ w (%^) II 

8« I ( ^ f tr ) gTT m: tf »Tm mr mn ( %w ) I 

81 I giffgusTT ) ii 

I ( ’Rt f <g ) mrm: wrl^r^r srm m?; (fw) i 

8^ I iTRiHr’t ft ^ f^%T IRT^ ( fw) H 

88 I ( ^ ) ?in: in: iiT^sra ft smr ?in: (%^ ) i 

H'i I ifig ftf ^fk WT (fw ) II 

8^1 (^%^)gTTin:^Tf%5rft^tn%f%^(%^) I 

8£> I ^grw ^f%2rT ft ^ ( f w ) ii 

8c I ( ^ f ^ ) frn: UT ^Tf%5r ft sttjt rfir ( %^ ) i 

8£. I ’WI^STR ^»T% ft ^WRT ftflftf^ ( ftT ) H 

a.® I ( ^ f ^) gnc m: ft srro ?in: ( f ^) i 

ai I iRf^t Iff T ( f?gr ) II 

aR I (^f^) ^TWTig gi(f5€[jftgMmita^iRfa[frei(%^) i 
as I ?TTsr »TTi? HTTfem ftirrar g%i: ii%t?i f ifstr ( f sr ) ii 

as I (^ fu) f^sr % ta flmsTT wa (%^) I 

aa 1 w %a g^r infgT%a«Rr(fg[)ii 

a4 I (aTt%^)%af?sTt%aft2TMT wt%sraa(f^) 1 

a's I sro ^ ^ft^^s^T ftT%a iitt ( ) « 

a*:^ I ssT wa sTTagsTT ( f^) ii 

Translation. 

VIII. 

1. The cow, accompanied by her calf, has come. 
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2, 3 and 1. At this time, a girl {lit., woman), who had 
not completed her thirteenth year, began to worship {lit., 
serve) (the deity) Gorakshanatha, (and continued to worship 
him) for twelve years. (Having finished the worship), she 
obtained from {lit., at the feet of) the deity {lit., spiritual 
preceptor) (Gorakshanatha) the (prayed-for) boon. 

6, 6 and 7. (Then she began to invoke as follows) ; — 
“O mother Bhagabati (that is to say, O mother cow) ! come 
to ray house. I shall worship you l)y offering (you) flowers 
and (holy) water.” Then she, three times, called out : “O 
(cow named) Kabilasa! O (cow named) Kabil&sa !” 

8. (Hearing these cries), (the cow named) Kabilasa, M’ho 
was in heaven, came down to the earth. 

9. (Then), after the expiry of ten months and ten days, 
the cow (named Kabilasa) gave birth to a calf. 

10. 11 and 12. As soon as one month (from the date of 
calving) had expired, the mother (cow) began to live in one 
cow-pen {lit., room) and the calf in another. (Owing to this 
housing), the mother (cow) could not see her calf {lit., young 
one) during the whole night. 

13 and 14. At the dawning of tiie day, the cow began 
to low (for her calf). (Hearing his mother’s lowing), the calf 
began to get thirsty for (his mother’s) milk, and, (being unable 
to quench his thirst), began to roll to and fro upon the ground. 

15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20. The milkman, who was a very 
tricky fellow, set about to milk the cow. Having tied the 
(cow’s) hind legs with a rope, and having tied the calf to (her) 
front legs, (and then) wetting her teats, he began to draw milk 
from (her) four teats. He gave the first stream of milk to 
the Earth-mother. Then he took the milk (himself), and, thus 
dishonestly,* kept one earthen-pipkinful of milk (for himself). 

21 and 22. (Tire milkman is such a wicked fellow that) 
if the cow gives one stream of milk less, he strikes her fifty 

‘ The meaning of the words ‘ feare H> nmana * unknown to me. I have, 

therefore, ponjeoturally translated them into ‘ thu» ditt honestly.* 
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blows {lit., fisticuffs), saying : “ The cow has stolen her 
milk.” 

23 and 24. (Beceiving this scurvy treatment at the 
milkman’s hands), (the cow says to herself): “The milk 
belongs to me. (For keeping back part of my own milk), I 
am called a thief. (The milkman) strikes me on (my) ribs, 
saying : “ The cow has stolen her milk.” 

25, 26, 27, 28 and 29. The milkman’s intelligent wife, 
in a fit of ill-temper, struck (the cow named) KahilSsa three 
blows with (her) broomstick, and said: “Though you feed 
upon (our) oil-eakef and water the whole of the day (and 
though you live in our cow-pen), you do not fear us. In the 
evening, you (leave our cow-pen) and go elsewhere {lit., to the 
room of the temple) (in order to pass the night there). 

30 and 31. The milkman’s wife (subsequently) extended 
(her) cow-pen (and accommodated therein) many herds (of her 
kine). Along with these herds, the cow (named Kabilasa) and 
(her) calf were also accommodated therein. 

32. In the cow-pen, the milkman’s wife {lit., woman) 
wiped ' (her) hands in (her) sari {lit,, cloth). 

33, 34 and 35. Along with the (aforementioned) herds, 
the cow (named Kabilasa) (and her) calf remained for seven 
days. (While the cow and her calf were staying) in this 
cow-pen, the milkman’s wife {lit., woman) struck them slaps 
on (their) backs. (Smarting with the pain of these slaps), 
the cow (and her) calf lowed in great anguish.* 

36. (The milkman’s wife) distributed the dung (of the cow 
named Kabilasa and of her calf) on Tuesdays and Saturdays.* 


* I am inclined to think that the thirty-second line is a subsequent interpolation, for 
I cannot make out the reason why the milkman’s wife wiped her hands in her sdn. 

* The meaning of the words ‘ Oahada felaya ’ ( unknown to me. I 

have, therefore, oonjeoturally translated then into * lowed in great anguish,^ 

* I am inclined to think that the thirty-sixth line is a subsequent interpolation, for 
1 cannot make out the reason why the milkman’s wife distributed the dung of the row 
and of her calf on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The Bengali womenfolk believed that it is 
unluoky to give cow’s dung to another person on a Tuesday or a Saturday, fordoing to 
brings ill-luck and misfortune to the owner of the cow. 
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37. Along with the (afore-mentioned) herds, the cow 
(and her) calf passed two-and-a half days. 

3S and 39. Then a woman (lit., daughter-in-law) named 
SuS, rigging herself out in finery, extended the projecting 
eaves of (her) dilapidated hut (lit^., house) on both sides 
(thereof) to a small length (lit., to the length of two feet. 

40 and 41. Then a woman (lit., daughter-in-law) named 
Tara, rigging herself out in finery, took one winno wing-fan ful 
of paddy and went about from one quarter (of her village) 
to another. 

42 and 43. Then a woman (lit., daifghtftr-in-law) named 
Abda, rigging her.self out in finery, crossed fourteen canals, 

44 and 46. Then a woman (lit., daughter-in-law) named 
Ala, rigging herself out in finery, ate fourteen bunches of 
plantains, while she was (lying) idle in a state of sleepiness. 

4(5 and 47. Then a woman (Jit., daughter-in-law), rigging 
herself out in finery and putting a spot of vermilion on (her) 
forehead, sat down at the door of her hut and began to 
kill mice. 

48 and 49. Then a woman (lit., daughter-in-law) named 
0(Ji, rigging herself out in finery, began to run about at the 
time of taking (her) meal. 

50 and 51. Then a woman (lit., daughter-in-law) named 
Uma, rigging herself out in finery, began to cook (her meal) 
in one apartment (of her hut) ; (but) the smoke (from her 
kitchen) (spread to and filled) fourteen other apartments (of 
her hut). 

62. The milkman cut down a mango-tree (and utilised 
the timber thereof) in building a lodging-house on the other 
bank (of a canal). 

63. The milkman cut down a palmyra-tree (and utilised 
the timber thereof) in making ^ a flute to be played upon by 
the mouth. 

‘ I think the word ‘ Baloya ’ ( ) is a misprint for banaya ( ). I hare, 

therefore translated it into ‘ making' 
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64 and 55. From that day forth, the afore-mentioned 
milkman began to transgress (the condition attached to) the 
boon (granted by the deity Gorakshanatha), (namely, that the 
milkman should supply his customers with pure and unadul- 
terated milk) and began ,(to mix) two seers of water with one 
seer of milk. 

56 and 57. From that day forth, the afore-mentior ed 
milkman began to transgress (the condition attached to) the 
boon (granted by the deity Gorakshanatha), (namely, that 
the milkman should supply his customers with pure and 
unadulterated milk) ;*(and, for this transgression), the milkman 
is doomed to undergo in every one of his lives, the punish- 
ment meted out to him by the deity Gorakshanatha; (that is 
to say, for this transgression, the milkman is metamorphosed, 
after his death, into a sky-lark which always cries for rain- 
water).* 

68. All (ye) brother (-cow herds) ! cry out : “ V ictory to 
Gorakshanatha.^ 


* The lif.cral translation of line 5 of is ; “In eveiy ono of his lives, the milkman repa 3 'S 
the debt due to Gorakshanatha.” But this literal tran.slafcion makes no sense in accordance 
with the content of the preceding linos. I have, therefore, translated this line in such a 
way as to make sense in accordance with the content of the preceding lines. 

^ I think the word ' bahaniiki' ( ^ mhifike ior \saha yorakuhera jaya^ 

( 50^ am )• 




ON TWO ACCUMUCixiTION DEOLL8 OF “THE 
PRAAVN AND THE CROW TYPE.” 

By 

SAHATCllANDRA MITHA, M.A., B.L, 

In a previous paper/ I have discussed the characteristics 
of the first variety or group of Accumulation Drolls or Cumu- 
lative Folk-tales of “ The Old Woman and Pig Type ” ; and 
have published a new specimen thereof from Eastern 
Bengal. 

In the present paper, I shall deal with the interesting 
features of the second variety or group of Accumulation Drolls 
or Cumulative Folk-tales of the afore-mentioned type, and 
publish, for the first time, the English translations of two 
new variants thereof which may be classified under this 
second group or variety. 

I have already fixed the story-radical of this second 
variety or group of Accumulation Drolls as follows : — 

(1) The hero asks for assistance from some animal, inani- 
mate object or human being which or who agrees to help 
him provided he fulfils some condition. 

(2) He, in order to fulfil this condition, solicits assistance 
from another animal, inanimate object or human being which 
or xvho also agrees lo help him provided he fulfils some other 
condition. 

(3) In this w'ay, he goes on making his requests for help; 
and, in the very same way as before, the animals, inanimate 
objects or human beings appealed to go on agreeing to help 

* Vide my paper “ On an Accumulation Droit from Eastern Bengal ” in The Journal of 
he Department of Letters of the University of Calcutta, Vol. X, pp. 145.153. 
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him provided he would fulfil some other condition prescribed 
by each of them. 

(4) Finally, he attains his object or is killed.* 

Under the afore-mentioned second group or. variety, I 
classified four Accumulation Drolls «or Cumulative Folk-tales 
which were known to folklorists up till that time (1901). 

As an additional specimen of the afore-mentioned second 
variety, I published, in my paper (referred to above) in The 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a new Cumulative 
Folk-tale which 1 had collected in Lower Bengal and which 
I named “ The Prawn and the Crow'’ 

The main incidents of this new^ Bengali Accumulation 
Droll of the afore-mentioned second group or variety may be 
briefly described as follows : — 

(1) A female prawn was basking in tlie sun on the margin 
of a tank. 

(2) A hungry crow, happening to see tJie prawn, expressed 
a desire to eat her. Hearing tliis, she told the former to, first 
of all, wash his beak clean with Ganges-water, and that, if 
this would be done, she would allow herself to be eaten by 
him. To this proposal of the prawn, the crow agreed. 

(3) Thereupon he went to the river Ganges, and asked 
for some w'ater from her for washing his beak with. Hearing 
this, the Ganges told him to, first of all, bring an earthen 
cup whereinto she would pour some water to enable him to 
wash his beak with. To this proposal of the river Ganges, 
the crow agreed. 

(4) Thereupon he went to a potter, and asked for an 
earthen cup from him, in which he might take some water 
from the river Ganges for washing his beak with. Hearing 
this, the latter told him to, first of all, bring him a deer’s horn 
by means of which he would dig out earth for making 

* Vide my paper on “ An Accumulation Droll and Rhyme from Bihar with Remarks on 
Accumulation Drolls” in The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXX, Part III, 
No. 2, for 1901, pp. 99-104. 
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the cup with. To this proposal of the potter, the crow 

(6) Thereupon he went to a deer, and asked him for one 
of his horns, which the potter wanted for digging out the 
earth with. Hearing this,^the deer told him to^ first of all, 
bring some grass for him to eat, so that, after eating it, he 
might give him the required horn. To this proposal of the 
deer, the crow agreed. 

(6) Thereupon ho went to a grass-cutter, and asked for 
some grass from him to give to the deer to eat. Hearing this, 
the latter told hind to, ’first of all, bring a scythe for cutting 
the grass with. To this proposal of the grass-cutter, the crow 
agreed. 

(7) Thereupon he went to a black-smith, and asked for a 
scythe from him for giving to the grass-cutter. Hearing this, 
the latter told him to, first of all, bring some fire for melting 
the iron with, so that he might forge a scythe out of the 
molten iron. To this proposal of the black-smith, the crow 
agreed. 

(8) Thereupon he went to tho fire, and asked for some 
fire from him for giving to the black-smith. Hearing this, 
the latter agreed to comply with the former’s request. 

But, as the crow went to take the fire, he got burnt and 
died. 

(9) To the afore-mentioned five specimens of the A.ccumu- 
lation Droll of the second variety, I would add the two under- 
mentioned new variants thereof, of which the first one appears 
to be from Lower Bengal, and the second from Eastern Bengal. 

The first of these new variants appears to be a Cumula- 
tive Folk-rhyme which is crooned as a nursery-rhyme in the 
households of Lower Bengal. Even if it be the appeal (in a 
metrical form) made to different human beings and beasts for 
assistance, which is recited by the hero of some hitherto- 
unpublished Cumulative Folk-tale, I, for one, have not come 
across the whole text thereof. 
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However, I publish lierein below, for the first time, the 
text, in Hevanagari script, and the English translation of this 
interesting Cumulative Folk-rhyme, of which the version, in 
Bengali characters, has been printed at page 72 of a book of 
Bengali nursery-rhymes and lullabies entitled : Khuku manira 
Chhada (or “ The Rhymes of the Jewel-like Baby ”) : — ^ 

HTH I 

frW HTY, ^ ^5T ? 

^ ^ ; 

8. 5^ ; 

yi. ; 

HPg-,, 3RT ; 

'Q. WI— 

c. r(% ^STT^ ^fT#l WfT i 

Translateon. 

About setting (a pot of) Bice {over the Fire) to cook. 

1. (O) brother house-holder ! Will (you give me) 

fire ? 

2. (so that I may) forge (a) scythe (with which I shall) 
reap grass ; 

3. (so that) the cow may oat (this grass, and) may give 
milk ; 

4. (so that) the deer may drink (this milk, and), (being 
strengthened thereby), may fight (with another deer) ; 

6. (so that in the course of this fight), the deer’s horn 
may get broken (and fall off), (so that I may pick up this 
broken horn, and, by means of it), may dig out earth; 


‘ Compiled by Yogiudranatli Sarkar, pnblialied by tlio City Hook Society, No. 04, 
College Street, Calcutta, B. S. 1320. 
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6. (so that, with this earth, I) may make {lit., mould) 
(an) earthen pot (in which 1) shall fetch water ; 

7. (so that, with this water), (I) may wash (my hands) ; 

8. (and), thereafter, (I) shall set (the pot of) rice (over 
the fire) to cook. 

The second of these two new variants is a Bengali version 
printed at pages 59-63 of the Tuntxmir Bai or “ The Booh of 
the Tuntuni Bird” [or the Indian Tailor-bird {Ortomus 
Sutorim)'\ which I have already referred to in my previous 
paper “ On an Accumulation Droll Jrom Eastern Bengal ” 
in this Journal. ' 

As this interesting Cumulative Bolk-tale is written in 
Bengali and is, therefore, not known to the storiologists of 
Europe and America, I am publishing herein below for the 
first time, the English translation thereof which runs as 
follows : — 

The Story of the Sparrow and the Crow. 

Once upon a time, there lived a sparrow and a crow who 
were on the most friendly terms with each other. 

One day, the sparrow happened to see that a householder 
had spread out, in his courtyard, a thick mat whereon the 
latter had placed his paddy and chillis to dry in the sun. 
Seeing this, the sparrow said to the crow : “ O friend ! let 
us lay a bet as to which of us two will be able to eat up the 
whole lot of paddy or of chillis first — whether you will be able 
to eat up the whole lot of chillis before me, or whether I shall 
be able to consume the whole raatful of paddy before you ? ” 

The crow, having agreed to the sparrow’s proposal, said : 
“ O friend sparrow ! I shall certainly eat up the whole matful 
of chillis before you and that, in case I should fail to do this, 
you shall exact the penalty from me by ripping open my 
breast and sucking out my heart’s blood therefrom.” 

Hearing this, the sparrow replied: “O friend croAvI 
There can be no doubt whatever that I shall eat up, before 
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you, the whole lot of paddy. Should I fail to do this, you 
shall exact from me the penalty by ripping open my breast 
and sucking out my heart’s blood therefrom.” 

Having said this, the crow began to eat the chillis, 
and the sparrow to consume the paddy. 

But the crow ate up the chilfis so quickly that, by the 
time he had finished eating the whole lot thereof, the sparrow 
had not consumed even one-fourth of the whole raatful of 
paddy. 

Thereafter, addressing the sparrow, the crow said : 
“ Friend ! what do you think of my perfoilnance now ? ” 

To this, the sparrow replied : “ yes, you are now quite at 
liberty to exact from me the penalty agreed upon. But, being 
a friend of mine, are you really going to exact it ? If you 
actually mean to do so, do be good enough to wash 
your beak clean, for you feed upon all manner of foul 
things.” 

(I) Having agreed to do so, the crow went to wash his 
beak in the water of the river Ganges. 

Addressing the crow, the river Ganges said ; “ O crow ! 
your beak is unclean. Don’t touch me with it. First of all, 
bale up water from me and, then, w'ash your beak with the 
same.” 

(II) Having agreed to do so, the crow’ went to a potter 
and, addressing the latter, said : 

“ 1. O potter ! O potter ! give (me) an earthen pot. 

2. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash (my) 
beak clean. 

3. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’^’s breast.” 

To this request, the potter replied : “ O crow ! I haven’t 
got any earthen pot with me just at present. Bring me clay, 
and, with it, I shall make for you an earthen pot.” 

(Ill) Hearing these words, the crow went to a buffalo 
and, addressing the latter, said : — 
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1. “ O buffalo ! O buffalo ! give (me one of your 
horns). 

2. (With this horn, I) shall dig up earth, (and, 
with this earth, the potter) will make (for me) an earthen 
pot. 

3. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my b<^ak 
clean. 

4. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

Hearing these words, the buffalo became greatly infu- 
riated and furiously rushed at the crow for the purpose of 
butting the latter with his horns. 

(IV) Seeing the buffalo’s infuriated attitude the crow 
flew away from him as fast as his wings would carry him, and 
went to a dog and, addressing the latter, said : — 

1. “ O dog ! O dog ! kill the buffalo. 

2. (From the dead buffalo, I) shall take (his) horn. 
(With this horn, I) shall dig up earth, (and with this earth, 
the potter) will make (for me) an earthen pot. 

3. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash ray beak 
clean. 

4. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

To this request, the dog replied : “ O Crow ! bring some 
milk (for me to drink, so that), by drinking (the same), (I) 
may gather strength in (my) body, (and) thereafter (I) shall 
kill the buffalo.” 

(V) Hearing these words, the crow flew off to a cow, and, 
addressing the latter, said : — 

1. “O cow! O cow! give (me your) milk. 

2. Having drunk (this milk), the dog will gather 
strength in his body (and, thereafter), kill the buffalo. 

3. (From the dead buffalo, I) shall take (his) horn. 
(With this horn, I) shall dig up earth, (and, with this earth, 
the potter) will make (for me) an earthen pot. 
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4. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my beak 
clean. 

5. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast,” 

To this request, the cow replied^: “ O crow, bring some 
grass (for me to eat). After eating (this grass), (I) shall 
give (you) milk.” 

(VI) Hearing these words, the crow flew off to the 
meadow, and, addressing the latter, said : 

]. “ O meadow ! O meadow ! give (me some grass). 

2. Having eaten (this grass), the cow will give milk, 

3. Having drunk (this milk), the dog will gather 
strength in his body (and, thereafter), kill the buffalo. 

4. (From the dead buffalo, I) shall take (his) horn. 
(With this horn, I) shall dig up earth (and, with this earth, 
the potter) will make (for me) an earthen pot. 

6. (With this earthen pot, I) shall hale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my beak 
clean. 

6. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast,” 

To this request, the meadow replied : “ O crow ! there is 
plenty of grass upon me. Only bring a scythe and, with it, 
reap the grass.” 

(VII) Hearing these words, the crow flew off to a black- 
smith, and, addressing the latter, said 

1. “ O blacksmith ! O blacksmith ! give (me a) scythe. 

2. (With this scythe, I) shall reap grass, 

3. Having eaten (this grass), the cow will give milk. 

4. Having drunk (this milk), the dog will gather 
strength in his body, (and, thereafter), kill the buffalo. 

5. From the dead buffalo, (I) shall take (his) horn 
(With this horn, I) shall dig up earth, (and, with this earth, 
the potter) will make (for me) an earthen pot. 

6. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from the 
river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my beak clean. 
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7. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

To this request, the blacksmith replied : “ O crow ! I 
haven’t got tire with me just at present. Go and bring (me) 
fire, and (I) shall forge (for you) a scythe.” 

(VIII) Hearing these words, the crow fleM' off to a house- 
holder, and, addressing the latter, said ; 

1. ” O brother householder ! give (me) fire. 

2. (With this fire, the blacksmith will forge (for me) a 
scythe. 

3. (With this .scythe, I) shall reap grass. 

4. Having ftatefi this grass, the cow will give milk. 

5. Having drunk (this milk), the dog will gather 
strength in his body (and, thereafter), kill the bulfalo. 

6. (From the dead bulfalo, I) shall take (his) horn. 
(With this horn, I) shall dig up earth, (and, with this earth 
the potter) will make (for me) an earthen pot. 

7. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bait! out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my beak 
clean, 

8. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

Hearing this request for fix’e, the householder fetched a 

large vesselful of fire and enquired of the crow ; “ O crow ! 
how shall (you) take away the fire ?” 

Having spread out his wings, the stupid crow replied : 
“ O householder ! do be good enough to pour out the fire upon 
these wings of mine.” 

(IX) As soon as the householder, in compliance with the 
crow’s suggestioii, poured out the large vesselful of fire upon 
the latter’s spread-out wing.s, the latter died then and there. 

In this way, the stupid crow could not eat the sparrow’s 
breast. 

On comparing the three Accumulation Drolls dealt with 
in this paper, I find that the heroes of the first tale ( The 
Prawn and the Crow) and of the third one {The Sparrow 
and the Crow) are crows ; while, in the second Cumulative 

3 
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Folk-rhyme, it is not stated as to who is the hero thereof. 
The finale of the first and third tales is the same, namely, that 
the heroes thereof die from getting burnt by the fi.re, while 
taking it. While the finale of the second folk-rhyme is that, 
by obtaining the differenl^ things mentioned therein, the hero 
will be ultimately enabled to set the pot of rice over the fire 
to cook. 

The remaining incidents of these three Accumulation 
Drolls are almost or wholly similar or identical, as will appear 
from the subjoined tabular statement. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that these three Cumulalive 
Folk-tales have originated from one source, and that the 
inhabitants of those localities where each of them is current 
have borrowed the same from their respective neighbours. 

It is, however, difficult to say positively which of these 
three versions is the earliest one. But I may venture to 
opine that the first and third variants are the earlier versions. 
Whereas the second variant appears to me to be a later modi- 
fication of or adaptation from the earlier ones, in as much as 
it concludes with a pleasant finale which affords greater 
pleasure to young children to hear than the hero’s gruesome 
and fatal ending in the other two. 

In the foregoing three Cumulative Folk-tales and Folk- 
rhyme, we come across one interesting fact, namely, the 
hero's requisition for the horn of a deer or of a buffalo for the 
purpose of digging out the earth with, although he calls for an 
iron scythe for reaping the grass growing upon the surface of 
the earth with. Now, the question arises : Why is the horn 
required, instead of an iron implement, for the purpose of 
digging out the earth with ? 

With a view to answer this question we must mentally 
transport ourselves, to the Neolithic period or the New Stone 
Age of the world’s history when the earth was inhabited by 
primitive men who used to make and use well-formed spear 
heads, daggers, adzes, hatchets, beautifully-shaped barbed 
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arrow-heads, and other stone tools and weapons which were 
ground to a sharp edge and were alto polished. During this 
period of primitive man's history, the pre-historia man appears 
to have used some kind of stone or {failing stone) horn imple- 
ment for digging into the earth which was, most likely looked 
upon by him as a living being and a sacred personage. 

When primitive man passed out of the New Stone Age, 
entered the Age of Bronze, and, emerging therefrom, arrived 
at the Age of Iron, and began to make and use tools and 
weapons of iron, he still retained his predilection for the use 
of stone and horn tools and implements in connection with 
the performance of religious ceremonies and rites and also 
with respect to sacred beings and personages. It would further 
appear that he never used implements of iron on the occasion 
of the performance of these ceremonies and rites, and for 
carrying out operations upon the bodies of sacred {or supposed 
sacred) beings, for the simple reason tlml iron was a metal 
which had been, then recently, adopted and. that he, therefore, 
looked askance at its use upon these last-mentioned beings or 
on these holy occasions. 

On this point. Sir J. (j. hVazer says : “The general dis- 
like of innovation, which always makes itself strongly felt 
in the sphere of religion, is sufficient by itself to account for 
the superstitious aversion to iron I'ntertained by kings and 
priests and attributed by them to the gods ; possibly this aver- 
sion may have been intensilied in places by some such acci- 
dental cause as the series of bad seasons which cast discredit 
on ploughshares in Poland.” * 

The ceremonial use of stone implements even after they 
had ceased to be used in ordinary life, has been, curiously 
enough, proved by the discoveries which were made, a few 
years ago, by Hai Bahadur Sarat Chandra llaya (of llanchi) 
in Chota Nagpur. This Indian anthropologist discovered 

♦The Coklen by Sir J. (j. Frazer, F.R.S , F.B.A. (Abritigod Edition), 

MacMillan and Co., LiiniUid, London, 1923, p. 225. 



implements made of stone so largely associated with the 
remains of the Copper Age that he could not but come to the 
conclusion that these neolithic tools and weapons must have 
been regularly used in the Copper and even in the Iron Ages. 

On this point, the well-known ethnographer Sir Edward 
Gait, speaking in the course of his Annual Presidential 
Address to the Bihar and Orissa Research Society at Patna in 
1917, said as follows : — 

“ Sarat Babu has found stone imp'ements associated with 
remains of the Copper Age to such an extent that he concludes 
that their regular ‘use ‘ continued well on, into the Copper 
Age and even into the Iron Age.’ This is not at all impossible, 
but it must be remembered that the ceremonial use of articles 
often continues long after it has been discontinued in ordinary 
Iffe. The Indian midwife still sev(‘rs the umbilical cord with 
a piece of sharp bamboo, or with a shell, rather than a knife ; 
the mirror given to a Hindu bride is of burnished brass or 
copper ; and the fire for certain religious ceremonies is kindled 
by friction and not by means of a match. In the same way the 
custom of burying stone celts with a corpse may have survived 
long after they had ceased to be in daily use as implements.” * 

I have already stated above that primitive man looked 
upon the earth as a living being and a sacred personage. As 
all things come from her, as all trees and plants grow out of 
her, as all rivers and springs flow and gurgle out of her, as 
all mountains and hills appear to emerge out of her surface, 
she was appropriately described as the All- Mother. This was 
not a mere fanciful idea, but a hard matter of fact. Eor 
instance, the aboriginal people of America and other places 
looked upon the Earth as a living entity. Curiously enough, an 
astronomer, who lived three hundred years ago, opined that the 
lungs and gills, through which the Earth-spirit or Earth-mother 
breathed, would, some day, be found at the bottom of the sea. 


The Journal of fhe Jiiliar and Orissa lieseareh H'xdetij (Patna) for Marc 1j, 19l7, 
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Primitive man further believed that the Earth-mother or 
Earth-spirit would get angry if he would cut up her soil by 
means of the plough with the iron ploughshare, or dig out 
earth from her by means of an iron implement. 

Then again, for the purpose of propitiating the Earth- 
mother or Earth-spirit, the ancient Mexicans were accus- 
tomed to sacrifice a woman dressed as the Earth-goddess and 
to offer the lieart of the sacrificed victim to the former. 
In the Philippine Islands, a slave used to he killed (by way 
of sacrifice to the Earth-mother) before the paddy was sown 
in the fields. Among the Khonds of Oris’sa, a human victim 
called the mmriah, was immolati'd by way of sacrifice to the 
Earth-mother for the purpose of increasing the fertility of 
the soil. It is further reported, that, till recently, some tribes 
in Bengal used to sacrifice a human being in order to propitiate 
the Earth-goddess, and to back the sacrificial victim to pieces so 
that the blood that flowed from his mangled corpse might 
impart a deep red colour to the crop of turmeric they cultivated. 

From the foregoing examples, we realised how strong 
was the primitive man’s belief that the Earth-mother was a 
living being and a sacred personage and that care should 
always be taken not to rouse her feelings of wrath. It was 
even further believc'd by him that, if any iron implement was 
used in digging into her, she would he angered thereby. 

On a consideration of the foregoing reasons, M'e cannot 
hut come to the conclusion that, even after primitive man had 
passed into the Age of Iron and had begun to use implements 
and weapons of iron, he used implements of stone or horn 
for the purpose of digging into the earth under the belief 
that the Earth-mother or Earth-spirit would not he angered 
thereby. 

It is for this reason that we arrive at the conclusion that 
the foregoing three Accumulation Drolls and Cumulative 
Folk-rhyme must have been composed during the period when 
the people of Bengal Avere in a very primitive stage of 
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culture. Then again, for the reasons set forth above, we find 
out the motive which prompts the heroes of tnese Cumulative 
Folk-tales and Folk-rhyme to ask for the horn of a deer or of 
a buffalo for the purpose of digging out the earth with. 

Similar taboos against the use of new-fangled things or 
objects which are of foreign manufacture or which have come 
into use only recently, in connection with the performance of 
religious rites and ceremonies, survive in Bengal even to the 
present day. For instance, we find that, in tlie baraijdala 
or the win nowing-basket containing the luck-bring- 
ing objects, which iv waved before the bridegroom and the 
bride on the occasion of marriages, and wliich is placed before 
idols on the occasion of the latter’s puja or worship, mirrors 
made of polished metal and wooden combs are placed therein 
to the exclusion of mirrors made of quicksilvered glass and of 
combs made of horn, bone, vulcanite or metal which have 
come into use only recently. 

Then again, we come across a similar taboo, existing 
even now among tbe Brahraana priesthood of Bengal, against 
the use, on the occasion of pujas or worships, of foreign flowers, 
of which the cultivation has been introduced into this province 
only recently. 

Then again, in the first ( The Prawn and the Grow) and 
the second {The Spa7'7'ow and the Crow) Accumulation Drolls, 
we come across another interesting fact, namely, the black- 
smith’s asking the heroes of the tales to bring him some fire 
in order to enable him to forge the required scythe. The 
question, therefore, arises ; Why does the blacksmith make 
this request to the hero of the tale ? 

In the ordinary course of Ihings, tlie blacksmith himself 
could have made the flr<! by means of a fire-drill or by the 
flint-and-iron. But he does not do so. On the contrary, he 
asks the hero of the story to procure and fetch the fire. What 
is the motive underlying this request of his ? Does he make 
this request from a sheer desire to avoid the trouble and 
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laBour of kindling the fire^ or does he make it in compliance 
witl\ some long-standing taboo — some primitive prohibition, 
which forhide him to kindle a fire ? For the reasons set forth 
below. I am positively of ()])inion that he made this request to 
the heroes of the tales, simply for satisfying the requirements 
of a long-standing taboo. ' • 

Now, in the mythologies of all nations, there is to be 
■ found the wide-spread primitive belief that the art of the 
blacksmith was first discovered and practised by supernatural 
beings. TJiis is evidenced by the folklore, which exists among 
various races of people living in widelyrsep.arated countries, 
and which has gathered about different supernatural beings 
commencing from Cyclops and ending with Wayland Smith 
who, in his turn, has been ultimately identilied with the Devil 
of Christianity.' It is for this reason that, even to the present 
day, the blacksmith is believed by many races of people to 
possess supernatural powers." This leads me to the conclusion 
that, during the period in which the preceding two Cumula- 
tive Folk-tales were comjwsed, the blacksmith appears to have 
been looked upon as a person possessing supernatural 
})Owers — in short, as a sorcMwer who, by tlie very nature of his 
craft — the H*lack Art, was debarred from the doing of such a 
holy thing as the kindling of the sacred tire. 

Now, 1 shall show that the act of kindling the tire is a 
sacred rite. On this point, Miss C. S. llurne says: — 

“ Few things, perhaps, are better calculated to excite 
wonder and r<digious awe than the art of tire-making. By it 
man creates both his best friend and his possible destroyer. 
It need hardly he lepeated hero, how, in ancient Koine, the 
tending of a perpet imUy buDiint/ fire was a sacred' duty, how 
the year iy kindling of new fire was a religious rite performed, 
to this day, at St. .Peter's at Rome as well as universally in 
the Greek Church --and how, in important crises, evil is 

^ An .Ih'oductioti to the Po vul,rr Keliyion and FolkU'rc of Norihgrn India.^ by W. Crooke, 
B.A, (Allahabad Edition of 1S9-I), p. 

“ Op, cit.f p. 45. 
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averted or success achieved by kindling ceremonial fires by the 
ancient method of friction'' ’ 

Under the circumstances stated above, the blacksmith, 
in the foregoing two Accumulation Drolls, does not himself 
kindle the lire by means of either the fire-drill or the flint- 
and-iron, but asks the hefoes thereof to procure and fetch the 
fire for the purpose of enabling him to forge the required 
scythe. 

I shall, now, conclude this paper by making a few obser- 
vations on the glimpses of the village-community and the 
village-life in I.lengal of the olden times, which we catch 
from the preceding three Accumulation Drolls and Cumula- 
tive Folk-rhym('. We find therefrom that the simple agricul- 
turists of those days used to cultivate, just as they do even to 
the present day, crops of paddy and cbilli or red pepper which 
are two of the important field-products of Eastern Bengal, and 
that they used (o boil the unhusked paddy in water and, 
thereafter, to dry the same as well as the ripe chillis by 
spreading them out on a mat in the hot sun. We also know 
therefrom that the potter, the blacksmith and the grass-cutter 
formed three members of the village-community, who used to 
supply their co-villagers with earthenware, iron tools and 
implements and cut grass, but did not use to keep with 
themselves a stock of these articles ready-made* and ready-cut 
for sale to the latter. It would further appear therefrom 
that, whenev(w a member o** the village-community required 
an earthen-pot, an iron implement or some cut grass, he 
would go to the village potter, blacksmith or grass-cutter and 
ask him to manufacture (or cut) and supply him with the 
same, and that the latter, on being thus requisitioned, would 
make, forge or cut these articles and furnish the same to their 
respective customers. Tiiese villagers’ belief in the sanctifying 

‘ The Handbook of Folklore, bj 0. S. Bnrno, Now Edition, London : Sidgwick anej 
Jack«on, Ltd., 1914, p. (>9. 

3 
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power of the waters of the river Ganges was so great 
that they laboured under the superstitious idea that even the 
beak of the Crow, which feeds upon carrion and all manner of 
foul things, would be rendered holy and clean by being washed 
with Ganges-water. 

Motihabi, 

Monday, the 2l8t May, 1928. 
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PREFACE 


The history of Ancient Indian War and Military Move- 
ments is a highly interesting study. As early as 1848 H. H. 
Wilson read a paper before the Royal Asiatic Society of 
p]ngland ‘ On the Art of Jp'or as known to the Hindus' In 
1876 Dr, Rajendralal Mitra published some valuable notes 
on ancient Indian arms in his 'Antiquities of Orissa' 
and ‘ Indo-Aryans’ Since then, so far as is known to 
mo, no systematic* attempt has, however, been made 
to write a comprehensive history of ancient Indian war. 
Though Prof. Hopkins published some interesting notes 
on this subject, chiefly from the SPahahharoia, in the Journal 
of American Oriental Society, a good book on the subject 
is nevertheless a desideratum. 

I therefore took up ‘ Ancient Indian War ’ as the subject 
of rny study this year. But as I began collecting materials 
I was soon convinced that it was not possible to do justice to 
the subject of ray studies in the short space of a year, 
working only in the spare time after the discharge of my 
ordinary duties as a teacher in the University, llow dilflcult 
the task is one can easily understand by merely contempla- 
ting for a moment that even for a scholar like 'William 
Irvine it took ten strenuous years to complete a study of 
the Army of the Indian Moghids. 'Phis year I am presenting 
only some notes on the subject, in three chapters, which 
were hurriedly strung together to furnish the annual report 
of my work as Preraehand Roychand Research student. 
Painfully conscious as I am of the many defects of my work 
this year, I do hope the University will give me facilities 
for carrying on my studies on the subject next year also, so 
that I may complete my Notes and publish a second volume 
on War in Ancient India. 



I cannot close this preface without thankin" Mr. J. C. 
Chakravorti, the Assistant Registrar, whose kindly interest 
in my work has ever been a source of inspiration to me. 


Habdinge Hostel, 
Calcutta, 
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Notes on War in Ancient India. 

SaMtra Yajha. 

(Sacrifice of Arms.) 

Dhartarastrasya Varsneya sastrayajna bhavisyati, 
asya yajfiasya vetfa tvam bhavisyasi Janarddana. 
Adhvaryyavanca te Krsna kratavasmin bhavisyati, 
hota caiviltra Vlbhjltsuti sannaddhah sa kapidhvajah. 
Gandivarh sruk tathajyanca viryam purnsaiii bhavisyati, 
Aindraiii Pasupatara Brahmarn Sthunakarnailca Madhav 
Mantnlstatra bhavisyanti prayuktilh Savyasflcina. 
Anuyatasca pitaramadhiko va parakrame, 

"Itaih stotram aa Saubhadrah samvak tatra bhavisvati. 

” • *, • «, 

Udgatatra punar-BhImah prastota sumahiivalah, 
vinadan sa naravyaghro naganikantakrdrane. 

Sa caiva tatra dharmatrna sasvadraja Yudhisthirdh, 
japairhomaisca samyukto brahmatvam karayisyati. 
Sahkhasabdah samuraja bheryasca Madhusudana, 
utkrstati simhanadasca subrahmanyo bhavisyati. 

Nakulah Sahadevasca Madriputrau yasasvinau. 
samitram tau raahaviryau samyak tatra bhavisyatah. 
Kalmasadaiida Govinda vimala rathapanktayah, 
yupah saraupakalpyantamasmin yajne Janarddana. 
Kar^inalikaiiiiraca vatsadantopavfrhhap.ah, 
tomarah sotnakalasa^ pavitraijii dhanumsi ca. 

Asayo’tra kapalani purodasah sirarhsi ca, 
havistu rudhiram Krsna tasmin yajne bhavisyati. 

Idmah paridhayascaiva saktayo vimala gadah, 
sadasya Dronasisyasca Krpasya ca Saradvatah. 

Isavo’tra paristoma mukta gasjidlvadhanvana, 
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maharatliaprayuktasca Drona-Drauni pracoditah. 
Pratiprasthanikaiii karma Satyakistu karisyati, 
diksito Dhartarastro’tra patni ciisya mahacamu^i. 
Ghatotkaco’tra saraitraih Karisyati luahavalah, 
atiratre mahftvaho vitate yajnakarmani. 

Daksina tvasya yajfiasya Dhrstadyumnah pratapavan, 
vaitane karraaiii tate jato yah Ktsna pavakat. 
Yadvruvamaham Krsna katukauisma Pandavan, 
priyartham Dhartarastrasya ten tapyehyakarmana. 

Yada draksyasi mam Krsna nihatam Savyasachina, 
punascitistada casya yajnasyatha hhavisyati. 

Duhs'asanasya rudhiram yada pasyati Pandavah, 
anarddam narddatalj samyak tada suyaiii hhavisyati. 

Yada Dronafica Bhismauca Pancalyau patayisyatah, 
tada yajfiavasanam tadbhavisyati Janairddana. 
Duryodhanam yada hanta Bhimascno mahavalah, 
tada samapayate yajfio Dhilrtanlstrasya Madhava. 

Snusasca prasnusascaiva Dhrtarsstrasya sa^gatah, 
hates vara hatasuta hatanathas'ca Kes'ava. 

Iludyatah saha Gandharya svagrdhrakurarakule, 
sa yajiie’sminnavahhrtho hhavisyati Janarddana.' 

“O thou of Vrishni’s race, a great Sacrifice of arms is 
about to be celebrated by Dhritarastra’s son ! Thou, O 
Janarddana, wilt be the Upadrashtri of that sacrifice. The 
office of Adhyaryu also, O Krishna, in that sacrifice, will be 
thine ! The ape-bannered Vibhatsu accoutred in mail will be 
the Botri. (His bow) will be the sacrificial ladle, and 

the prowess of the warriors will be clarified butter (that is to be 
the consumed). The weapons called Aindra, Fayupata, Brahma^ 
and Sihnnakarnat applied by Arjuna, will, O Madhava, be the 
mantras (of that sacrifice). Resembling his father, or, 
perhaps, excelling him in prowess, Suhhadra’s son 
(Abhimanyu) will be the chief Vedic hymn to be chanted. 


MaKahhirufo^ Udyogajtavva^ Chapter 141, verses 29-5 J, 
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That destroyer of elephant ranks, that utterer of fierce roars 
in battle, that' tiger among men, the exceedingly mighty 
Bhima, will be the Udgiilri and Frastotri in this sacrifice. 
King Yudhisthira of virtuous soul, ever enjoyed in Yapa and 
Moma will himself be th(! Brahman of that sacrifice. The 
sounds of conchs, tabors and drums, and the leonine roars 
rising high into the welkin, will be the calls upon the invited 
to eat. The two sons of MadrI, Nakula and Sahadeva of great 
fame and prowess, will be the slayers of the sacrificial 
animals. Bows of .bright cars furnished with standards of 
variegated hue will, O Govinda,be stakes (for tying the animals), 
O Janarddana, in this sacrifice ! Barbed-arrows and Nalikas, 
and long shafts, and arrows with heads like calf’s tooth, will 
play the part of spoons (wherewith to distribute the Soma 
juice), while To aras will be the vessels of Soma, and bows 
will be pavitras. The swords will be Kapalas, the heads (of 
slain warriors) the Paroddqas, and the blood of warriors the 
clarified butter, O Krishna, in this sacrifice. The lances and 
bright maces (of the warriors) will be pokers (for stirring the 
sacrificial fire) and the corner stakes (for keeping the 
firewood from falling down). The disciples of Drona and 
Kripa the son of (^aradwat will be the Sadasyas (assisting 
priests). The arrows shot by the wielder of Gandiva and by 
(other) mighty car-warriors, and by Drona and Drona’s son, 
will play the part of ladles for distributing the Soma. 
Satyaki will discharge the duties of the chief assistant of the 
Adhyaryu. Of this sacrifice, Dhritarastra’s son will be 
installed as the performer, while this vast army will be his 
wife. O thou mighty arms, when the nocturnal rites of 
sacrifice will begin, the mighty Ghatotkacha will play the 
part of slayer of (devoted) victims ! The mighty 
Dhrishtadyumna, who sprang into life from the sacrificial fire 
having for its mouth the rites celebrated with mantras, will, 
O Krishna, be the Dakahind of that sacrifice ! Bor those harsh 
words, O Krishna, that I said before unto the sons of Paudu 
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for the gratilicauon of Dhritarastra’s son, — for that wicked 
conduct of mine, — I am consumed with repentance ! When, 
O Krishna, thou wilt behold me slain by Arjuna, then will 
the Piinagchili of this sacrifice commence ! When the (second) 
son of Pandu will drink the blgod of the loudly roaring 
Dus9asana, then will the )S'o»?a-drinking of this sacrifice have 
taken place ! When the two princes of Panchala (Dhristad- 
yumna and (jlikhandi) Avill overthrow Drona and Bhishma, 
then, O Janarddana, will this sacrifice be suspended for an 
interval ! When the mighty Bhimasena will slay Duryodhana, 
then, O Madhava, will this sacrifice of Dhritarashtra’s son 
be concluded ! When the wives of Dhritarashtra’s sons and 
grandsons, assembled together, deprived, O Ke9ava, of their 
husbands and sons, and without protectors, will indulge in 
lamentatioT\s with Gandhari in their midst, on the field of 
battle haunted by dogs and vultures and other carnivorous 
birds, then, O Janarddana, will the final bath of this sacrifice 
take place.” ' 


r. C. Hnj’s Translation, Ufhjor/njirtrva, section CXL, pp. 412-415. 



Notes on War in Ancient India. 

CHAPTER I. 

Influenck of Indian Geography on Wars and 
Military Movements. 

India occupies, the Middle-southern position on the 
continent of Asia. ‘ In no other part of the world, unless 
perhaps in Southern Arnei’ica, are the physical features on 
a grander scale.’ ‘ Mountain-guarded and sea-girt as she is, a 
glance at the map <>£ India raises the thought in one’s mind 
that it is perhaps the favoured land of the gods whose for- 
tifications w'ere planned and executed by the immortals 
for the safety of its inhabitants. The protection afforded 
by lofty mountains and plateaus and deep oceans and the 
existence of wide fertile plains watered by broad navigable 
rivers facilitated the early growth of wealth and thus India 
acquired from very ancient times the fatal reputation of being 
an El Doiado — the fabled land flowing with milk and honey. 
The result was a series of invasions and migrations from 
less favoured lands, resulting in bloody wars and conquests. 
It will be my endeavour in this chapter to show how far, if 
at all, these wars and bloody conflicts were influenced by 
the physical features of India. The subject is new at least 
so far as Indian history is concerned and I therefore crave 
the indulgence of my readers. 

Before the appearance of Vasco da Gama in the Indian 
w'atcrs in 1498 India was never seriously threatened by any 
invaders from the sea.^ In the north the lofty Himalayas 

^ TJic (jamhndgr Bisfory of India ^ Vol. I, p. 1. 

® The3ro were of coarse minor settlements of seafaring' forcigrjors in the extreme 
i^outli. (;/, Moplaa iil Malabar, but iLoao were t»f no great liisturical importance. 



backed by the Tibetan plateau also presented an effective 
resistance to all invaders from that side. It is only in the 
north-east and the north-west that India lay open to foreign 
attack. But fortunately no invasion of any importance entered 
India by the north-east routes before the 13th century and all the 
invasions and migrations which had far-reaching effect on 
Indian civilization and history came through the north- 
west side. Now let us examine the physical features of 
this frontier. An examination of the map will show that 
two lofty mountain ranges — I mean the^Hindu Kush and the 
Koh-i-Baba which separate the Indus valley from that of 
the Oxus, form as it were an obtuse angle with the Karakoram 
range which again divides the Tarim basin from the Indus 
valley. Above this angle is the lofty Pamir plateau. The 
Himalayan range enters the cone of this angle like the shaft 
of an arrow. The whole region at first sight seems to be 
impenetrable but unfortunately the Hindu Kush ‘ is notched 
by some relatively low passes’ which communicate with the 
Kabul valley thus affording the hungry people of Tiirmi 
who accumulate on the Jaxartes and the Oxus valley com- 
paratively easy access to the gates of India (Khyber route).* 
Five hundred miles to the south of this route the Afghan 
hills open out another passage to the people of Iran who 
assemble in the Helmand basin (Bolan route) ; some three 
hundred miles south of this passage there lies again a third 
route, along the low and btirren Baluchistan coastline now 
known as Makran. But on account of the difficult and 
arid nature of the coastal region this route was very rarely 
used by invaders and the few who used it invariably met 
with disaster. Arrian informs us that when Alexander was 
thinking of retiring from India along this route he was 
told ‘ that no one had ever before escaped with an army 
by this route, excepting Semirainis on her flight from India. 

^ The more ancient route pnssed along the Kabul river and not through the Kbybor 

dohlo 
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And she, they said, escaped with only tw. nty of her army, 
and Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, in his turn with only se/en. 
For Cyrus also came into these parts with the purpose oi' 
invading India, but was prevented through losing the greater 
part of his army, owing to the desolate and impracticable 
character of the route.’ ' Alexander it is well known 
suffered untold miseries when he retreated from India a’ong 
this passage. 

The physical features of this region therefore require 
that all invasions to India must pass through either the 
Bolan or the Khyher route. British fortifications at PeshaAvar 
and Quetta show that our present masters are fully conscious 
of the strategic importance of the routes which were trodden 
from prehistoric times by all the nations of Tran and Tnrafi. 
Another obvious conclusion from the position of the passes 
appears to be, that, while the invaders from the Oxus valley 
who entered India through the Khyher route at first occupied 
the Punjab and then gradually worked their way down 
the Indus valley, the nations who entered India from the 
Helmand basin, first occupied the lower Indus valleys and then, 
making Sindh their base of operations, advanced either up the 
river or down the coastline. The Sakas, and probably also 
the Dravidians in the pre-historic period, followed this route 
when they entered India from the Seistan,^ while the northern 
route was used by the Aryans, Persians, Macedonians, Bactrian 
Greeks and numerous other conquerors and Invaders. 

These two then are the two w^eak links in the chain of 
fortifications that guard this side of the Indian frontier and 

^ ('amhridge Ifiiifonj of India, Xo\, I, p BBl I’ho Arab invasion under Mohammad 
b. Kasim (712 A. D.) ajipears to have been an exception. See, Stanley Lane Poole, 
Mediaeval India, p 8. 

► * Ibid, pp. 42, 5()4. Please take note also of the results of the recent excava- 

tions in Sind (Mohenjo-daro and llarappa), the alleged connection of the civiliza- 
tion with the Dravidinn culture in India and Sumerian culture of the lower FJuphrates and 
Tigris Valley and also Prof. Hall’s theory about the affinity of the Sumerian Ethnic 
type with the present Dravidian typo. Ibid, p. 43 ; Hall. The Ancient History of the 
Hear East (4th Ed.), pp. 173-4, 
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history teaches us that invasions or tribal migrations nearly 
always disturbed the Indus valley whenever India failed to 
produce dvdrapalm like Candragupta Maurya, Bhoja or 
llanjit Singh. But these invasions and migrations even 
though successful in stortning these outer ramparts of India 
did not succeed in spreading over the whole of India. Eor a 
merciful providence had provided her with a second line of 
defence formed by the Thar or the great Indian desert and 
the Aravalli range. ‘ It would be,’ says Sir Halford J. 
Mackinder, ‘difficult to exaggerate the importance to India 
of the existence of the great de.sert of ilajputana.’ ’ llising 
from the Rann of Cutch it spreads in a north-easterly direction 
for ‘some four hundred miles, with a breadth of 150 miles. 
Ih rear of the desert a minor bulwark is constituted by the 
Aravalli range ’ which rising practically from Mount Abu in 
the Sirolii State of llajputana ends in the Delhi ridge on the 
Jumna. Strengthened at the back by this range of hills 
the Thar presented an almost impenetrable waterless void 
to any invading army from the Indus valley. This therefore 
formed the second line of defence and aided by such natural 
Fortifications, the Rajput tribes put up a gallant resistance 
against the Muslim invaders of India. But here also there 
is a weak point in the defensive works, for between the north- 
eastern extremity of the desert wall and the Himalayas 
(Siwalik Hills) there is a small area of fertile plain which 
serves as it were as a gateway from the Indus basin to the 
Oahgd-Jamund valley. The northern portion of this plain 
being intersected by many rivers and streams, is unsuitable 
for military campaigns. The Southern portion, on which stands 
modern Delhi and which is not traversed by any rivers was 
therefore to be more precise, the r(‘al gateway between the 
Punjab plain to Hindustan ; and nearly every invader after 
storming the outer fortifications of India formed by the 

^ The Camhridge History of Iridiut Vol. I, p. 21, 
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Hindu Kush, Safed Koh and the Afghan hills and after conquer- 
ing the Indus valley, always wanted to force open this passage. 
The physical features required it and he had no other alter- 
native if he really wanted to conquer the Ganges valley. 
Similarly any ruler of Hiiylustan who wanted to conquer the 
Punjab had also to pass through this gate. The result had 
been a series of bloody conflicts near about the Delhi plain 
which had been whitened by the bones of the dead from the 
time of the semi-mythical Kuru king Dhrtarastra to the 
present day. The battles of Kuruksetra, Tarain (1191-92 
A.D.), Panipat (1526, 1556, 1761 A.D.), Karnal (1739 A.D.), 
Mudki, Perozoshah and Aliwal (1815-46), which are some of 
the decisive battles of Indian history were all fought on this 
plain and these conflicts sufficiently attest to the great 
strategic importance of this gateway. Agrammes defcmded 
this passage in the 4th century B.C. when the army of 
Alexander mutinied on the Boas and refused to advance 
further ' and Prithviraj, the gallant Chahamana prince, defended 
it in the 12th century and fell fighting in the attempt to stem 
the tide of Islamic invasions which had already spread in the 
Indus valley. 

This was therefore the second line of defence so far as 
northern India was concerned and with the storming of the 
Delhi gate the upper Ganges valley lay at the mercy of the 
invader. But as the invader advanced eastward he was 
suddenly stopped by another narrow passage near modern 
Rajmahal. The Vindhyari belt of almost impenetrable hills 
and jungles stretches from near the Gulf of Cambay for about 
a 1,000 miles in a slightly north-easterly direction. Near 
Allahabad the distance between the Ganges and the belt is 
reduced to about fifty miles and near Monghyr the distance 
is reduced to five (Kharagpur Hills).^ The military road 

■ Why did, not Alexander cu-Mt the Beas by H. 0. Bay. J. A. 8. B. (Ifew Series), Yol 
XIX, 1923, pp 365 ft 

Qanungo, Sher Shah^ p. 100. 
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followed very closely the southern banks of the Ganges. For 
over and above the difficulties of crossing the Ganges, the area 
north of the river being intersected by numerous rivers, was 
generally avoided by military commanders. But a glance 
at the Physical Map of India wiy show that at the point N. 
lat. 25°, E. long. 87° 30' the easternmost portion of the 
Vinclhyan belt (Rajmahal Hills) rests as it were on the waters 
of the Ganges. The small town of Rajmahal in Behar stands 
at this point and the fortifications which were built by the 
Mahomedan rulers here, used to command the passage to 
Bengal. It has therefore been with some exaggeration 
described as the ‘ Gallipoli of mediaeval Gaur whose rulers 
spent their best energy and resources in fortifying the pass.’ 
The names of some of the railway stations near Rajmahal 
such as Sakrigalli or Sakri-defile are still reminiscent of the 
importance of this place. ‘ The fort of Teliagarhi, whose ruins 
are sail visible, stood, at the mouth of this defile, completely 
blocking it ’ and it was a ‘ position which could neither be 
stormed nor closely invested in an age when artillery was not 
efficient.’ “ It was at this place that Mahmud Shah, the king of 
Gaur, tried to stop the advance of Sher Khan from the w’^est in 
the year 1536 and was only defeated by the brilliant strategy 
of the Tiger lord. In 1659 Shuja also made his last stand 
near this place and was only dislodged by the superior 
generalship of Mir Jumla.® Another such strategic position 
is formed by the Kharagpur hills some 70 miles to the 
west of Rajmahal which leave also a very narrow plain 
between them and the Ganges and it is interesting to note 
that the rulers of Behar and Bengal, before making their 
final stand at Rajmahal, tried to resist the enemy from the 
west, at this place. Thus both Mahmud Shah and Shuja 
first tried to resist their foes here, taking advantage of the 


' Qanungo, Sher Shah, pp. 121 ff. 

" Ibid. 

» Sarkar, History of Aurangxib, Vol, II, pp. 241 ff . 
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strategic importance of that region. It was also at this 
place that ‘ Sulan Adeli, the last of the Surs, lost his crown ’ 
where the first of the Surs ‘(Sher Shah) had won it” 
(Battle of Surajgarh 1 534 A.D.). It is to be observed, 
however, that the hills attached to the easternmost portion 
of the belt which I Save called Vindhyan, is generally 
not very high and they could not specially in the cold 
season prevent brilliant generals and strategists like 
Sher Shah and Mir Jumla from passing through them and 
destroying to a great extent the strategic value of these 
posts in eastern Inidia.^ But once these positions fell the 
whole of eastern Behar and Bengal lay at the mercy of the 
invader from the west. These natural defences therefore 
can be described with some justice as the third line of defence 
so far as northern India is concerned. There was a fourth line 
of defence formed by the Brahmaputra and its tributaries 
which had behind them the mountain walls of Assam. This 
barrier effectively chocked the onrush of the Mahomedan 
cavaliers led by commanders like Bakhtyar and Mir Jumla 
and sheltered the Hindu States of Eastern Bengal and 
Kamrup. 

Let us now proceed to the consideration of the peninsular 
portion of India. It is well known that this portion is 
separated from the Indus and the Ganges plains by a belt 
of mountains, hills and jungles inhabited by dangerous 
animals and still more dangerous savage races This belt, 
which I have called for convenience Vindhyan, has to some 
extent prevented successful military leaders of the north 
from penetrating into the interior of the Indian peninsula. 
This has been therefore a real boon to the peoples of the 
Deccan and far south for though it is true that the south 
did not remain inviolate from the hands of the spoilers of 
the north yet this natural rampart succeeded for some time 


^ Bher Shah, pp. 100-101. 

* Uiutory of Aurangzib^ ibid { Sher Shall,, ibid. 
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at least in checkmating their southward course, and even 
when they entered the south, they appeared to be greatly 
modified by their long stay in India. Thus the forces of 
Islam had their iconoclastic zeal and hostility towards the 
Hindus sufficiently modified when they appeared as conquerors 
in the south. This explains to a great extent the preservation 
of Hindu architectural works and archaic social and religious 
features in the peninsula, while many or most of them in 
north India were shattered by the fury of the followers 
of the Prophet. 

But though the Vindhyan belt thus to a great extent 
effectively prevented easy penetration and spoliation of the 
Indian peninsula, it is nevertheless a lesson of history that 
whenever there arose any strong power in Hindustan, its 
first objective was to conquer the south. The rulers of the 
Deccan and the Tdmilakam also, on many occasions, raided the 
north seeking conquests in the ZTttarapatJia. These facts 
require no illustration and are well known to all students of 
Indian history. But I should like to discuss here some of the 
routes of penetration of these kings and military leaders. Are 
there any routes marked out as it were by nature herself ? In 
his Carmiehael Lectures, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has shown that 
the Aryans wen tto south India ‘straight through the Vindhyas,’ 
but he does not suggest that the Maliismatl-UjjayinI route 
was practicable in the fith century B. C. for the passage of 
large well equipped armies.’ In the Moghul period however 
this route appears to have developed into one of the great 
highways of the southand passing right across Malwa it rea- 
chtjd Burhanpur. The forts of Asirgarh and Gawilgarh 
guarded this approach to the south. In this connection 
I beg to draw the attention of scholars to the western and 
eastern extremity of the Vindhyan bell. If we look west- 
wards, we find that between the Gulf of Cambay and the 
westernmost portion of the belt, there is an area of low fertile 


‘ Pp. 6, 21-22. 
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land. We shall call this plain the Baroda gap and this region 
corresponds very roughly to the ancient Lata and Gujarata. 
This gap, it will be observed, easilj communicates itself with 
the lower Indus Valley (Sindh), through the lowlying plain 
near the Rann of Cutch. From very ancient times the 
peoples of the Indus v^illey penetrated into the Deccan 
through this gateway. ‘ Baudhayana, the author of a Dharma^ 
sastra quotes a verse from the Bhallavin School of Law 
which tells us that the inhabitants of Sindhu, Sauvlra and 
Surashtra like those of the Deccan were of mixed origin. 
This shows that the Aryans had been colonising those parts ’ ‘ 
and I have no -doubt that besides the sea route, a land route 
across this gap must have been followed by the Aryans, 
In fact whenever any power from the lower Indus valley wanted 
to penetrate into the Deccan it generally advanced through 
this ^ap. The strategic importance of this passage seems 
to have been recognised from very anchmt times by the 
rulers of the Deccan. The Satavahanas placed one of their 
viceroys at Paithan - and attempted for many centuries wdth 
varied success to stem the tide of Scythian penetration from 
the Indus valley along this route. In fact the whole history 
of the ^atavahanas may l)e represented to be one unceasing 
attempt to act as the dvarapalas of one of the main gateways 
of the south ; and I have no doubt that this continuous 
struggle against tl\e Ksatrapas of the powerful Scythian 
Emperors of the Indus Valley contributed to no small extent 
to bring about their downfall. The same policy was also 
followed by the Calukyas, and we find Pulakesin II placing 
his second brother Jayasimha as Viceroy ‘ in the district 
about Nasik.’ ^ It is well known that Pulakesin II assumed 
the title Paramesvara by frustrating the attempt of Harsa 
Siladitya to extend his power to the south of the Narmada,* 

1 Carmivkael Lecturaa^ 1918, pj). 23-24. 

* BHancIfirkar, Early Bistory of the Deccan, p. 2U. 

» Bombay Gazetteer^ Vol. 1, Part IJ, p. 185. 

* /liiil, pp. 188-184i Watttirti Y%Mn Ohwany, Vol. II, p, 239. 
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It is generally accepted that the fight occurred somewhere on 
that river. But nobody has as yet accurately defined the 
area where the conflict took place. The following facts 
however seem to indicate that Siladitya probably threatened 
this great highway to the south. The Broach copperplate 
grant tells us that when the king of*Valabhi was overpowered 
by Harsa he was rescued by Dadda. But the fact that 
such a princeling like the Gurjara king of Broach succeeded 
in resisting Harsa who ‘ at the head of all the troops of 
the five Indies ’ carried ‘ his victorious arms from the east 
to the west ’ certainly requires an explanation. This is 
supplied by the Aihole inscription of Pulakes'in II which tells 
us that the Latas, Malavas and the Gurjai'as voluntarily 
submitted to him and I believe the suggestion recently made 
by Dr. 11. C. Majuradar that Harsa was defeated by a 
confederacy of the small powers in this area backed by the 
mighty arm of Pulakes'in II ' is sufficiently justified by the 
facts detailed above. The policy wa.s further developed in 
the time of his son Vikramaditya I, who established his 
younger brother Jayasimhavarman Dharasraya in Southern 
Gujarat or the country called Lata and this led to the 
foundation of a feudatory Calukya kingdom with its capital 
at Navasari, thus completely blocking this passage. The 
wisdom of this policy was soon demonstrated. Por the Arabs 
had by this time conquered the lower Indus valley and these 
followers of the Prophet after consolidating their positions in 
Sindh began to make repeated attempts to force this gate. 
But they met with considerable difficulties. We know from 
a grant of Pulakesi, one of the feudatory W. Calukya 
princes, ‘ that he vanquished an army of Tajikas which had 
destroyed the Saindhava, Kachhella, Saurashtra, Ohavotaka 
Maurya, Gurjara and other kings and on its way to Dakshi- 
napatha to conquer the Southern kings had come to Navasari 
to reduce that country first. Thereupon Vallabhanarendra, 


^ Harsavardhana — A Critical Study, Vol. IX, 1923, p. 314, 
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who must have been Yijayaditya or Vikramaditya IT, the 
reigning sovereign of the main branch, conferred upon him 
the titles of “ Pillar of Dakshinapatha (Dakshinapathasadhara), 
“Ornament of the family of Chaluka ” (C'halukakulalamkara), 
“ Beloved of the earth ’’ (pritliivivallahha), the “ Repeller 
of the unrepel lahle ” (Anivartakanivartayitri) and “ Mipport 
of men in the world ” (Avanijanasraya’’).' The strategic 
importance of this area was also recognised by the Rastrakutas 
who continued the policy of their predeeefsors. Govind III 
assigned the province of Lata, situated between the Mahi 
and the Lower Tapi, to his brother India who became the 
founder of a feudatory dynasty in this region.'- 

The above I hope will sulhciently establish the strategic 
importance of the Baroda gap. Let ns now turn to the east 
of the Bindhijan belt. Here also nature has marked out a 
route which was trodden from prehistoric times by the 
people of the lower Ganges valley when they attempted to 
enter the Dakfimpatka. If we consult plates 4 and 5 of 
the Atlas Volume (XXVI) of the Imperial Gazetteer ( 
Edition) we will find that the Eastern Ghats as they spread 
in a slightly north-easterly direction, from the mouth of 
Godavari to the lower Mahanadi, leave a long narrow margin 
of low land between themselves and the sea. i rof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar has suggested * that a portion of the Aryan 

‘ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1, Part 11, pp. 187*88, 81'. Tajika is a name applied tu 
the Arabs. ‘We hav'e itienlion of sncii invasionH hot wotm the years 7 1 1 and 750 A. D. by 
Mahammacl Kasim and hia auccessors.’ Valabhi was destroyed by Arab invasion c. 
750.770 A.D. 

^ Ibid, p. 190 

^ Also plate I in Charles Joppen’s Bit-lurical Atlas of India. 

* Carmichael Jjecturcs, 1918, p. 24n. 11 is fiiiLher siipgostion on p. 40n that the Aryans 
did not proceed to Kaliiijru by the eastern route certainly reejuires modilication, in view 
of the fact that many of the Jaiakas an<l the Maliavamsa show intimate arid close rela- 
tionship between Magadha, Hadha Vafij^a and KaliiJga. Even if it is accepted that the 
P4li Buddhist canon ‘does not know Vafiga Pundra and Suhma,' how is he goinfg to explain 
away the mention of ‘ pathless countries of the Lftdhaa ’ iu the Jam scriptures. LSdha is 
certainly Kadha, i.c., roughly the Burdwan Division. 1 shall return to the discussion in a 
separate paper. For references to Vahga, Suhma and ItOdha, in early Buddhist Literature, 
see Early Hutory o/ Bengal by R. C. Majiimdar (Dacca University publication, p. 8). 
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settlers reached the Kistna District from Kalifisa and if 
this suggestion is correct then these early conquerors and 
settlers must have followed a route that passed along this 
plain. The estuaries o*' the Mahanadi and the Brahmani 
are now occupied by the Districts of Puri and Cuttack and 
these districts communicate with the Midnapore district of 
the Burdwan division through another narrow plain which is 
shown on the map as Balasore district. On the west of 
this plain lies the dense Mayurbhanj and j'filgiri hills while 
on the eastern side are the waters of the Bay of Bengal. 
Therefore it will be clear to any body examining the orogra- 
phical features of this portion o-f India that the great highway 
that connected the lower Ganges plain with Deccan and 
Tamilakam must have passed through this ai-ea watered by 
the lower courses of the Suvarnarekha, Brahmani, Mahanadi 
and Godavari. Roughly speaking the route must have more 
or less, followed the line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway.’ 
The whole area from the Bhanrer range to the Rajrnahal hills 
in tlie north, the Parasnath Hill to the Dewodi Muuda in the 
Eastern Ghats, in the East and South, and from the latter 
to the Mahadeo Hills in the west, was always inaccessible 
to big armies on account of the dense jungle, hills, wild 
animals and tribes inhabiting this tract. Therefore that 
was the only practicable road which had to be followed by 
military leaders when they wanted to penetrate into the 
south. Thus it is nothing surprising that the great Gupta 
emperor Samudragupta should follow this route when he 
proceeded to the south from Magadha to attack the Daksina- 
patha rajas.^ Again when Rajendra Gangaikonda sent his 
generals towards northern India and defeated the kings of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, his army must have followed the 
same route from the south. The list of places conquered 


' Imperial Gazetteer of India (New Edition)^ Vo], XXVI (Atlas), plate 24. 
- Joppen, Historical Atlaa of Indiaf plate 7, 
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in this Northern expedition are all situated either on or 
near the route which we have traced^ 

Now I should like to draw the attention of scholars to 
tlie strategic importance of the area v^hich lies between the 
estuaries of the Kistna iu\A Godavari. This region was 
known in ancient times as Andhradesa, the home-province 
of the Sritavahanas.“ Later it came to be known as Vengi 
and is now included in the Kistna District. A little observa- 
tion will show that any invader from north-eastern India, 
who was proceeding along the route above detailed, was 
stopped on the northern bank of the lower Godavari. On 
his right lay the Eastern Ghats with its heights ranging 
from three to six thousand feet, while in liis front lay the 
broad mouth of the Godavari. He was certainly here in a 
difficult position and I have no doubt that the Doccani and 
South Indian Kings could most effectively oppose such an 
invader at this point. In this connection the following 
observation of Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil of the Pondicherry 
College appears to be interesting. Discussing some of the 
aspects of the invasion of Samudragupta the learned doctor 
says : — Then he reached the coast of Orissa. Mantaraja, king 
of Korala, Mahendra of Pishtapura, Svainidatta of Kottura, 
a citadel on the top of a hill, and Daman of Erandapali tried 
to stop him but were captured. Samudragupta now prepared 
to make new conquests when he was opposed by a con- 
federacy of all the kings that reigned near ti.e mouths of the 
Godavari and the Kfshna the most powerful of them being 
Vishnugopa, the Pallava king of Kanchi.,.. Samudragupta being 
repulsed by the kings of the Eastern Deccan, abandoned the 
conquests he made in the coast of Orissa and returned horne.”’^ 


^ See for details and the names of these kings and coantries, K, S. Aiyangor, Ancient, 
India, Chapter VI. p. 107 

There are differences of opinion regarding this question. See Raychaudhuri 
Political History of Ancient India, p. 220. 

^ G. Jouvean-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. (31, 
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If the above observations of the learned professor be 
correct then I must attribute the defeat of Samudragupta 
to the fact that he was caught by the Southern kings at 
that strategic point. 

Besides this, the Kistna District is also important for 
other reasons. Erom very ancient times the peninsular 
portion has been divided into two political and to a certain 
extent geographical units. The region to the north of the 
rivers Kistna-Tungahhadra can be conveniently designated 
the Deccan while the southern portion can similarly be 
called, the Tamilalcam. Now it is well-known that these 
two areas had been the seat of rival contending dynasties 
who regarded each other as prahrtyamitra or natural foes. 
Thus each tried to invade the tei’ritories of the other. In 
this conflict the Kistna District was regarded as one of the 
gateways leading to each of these political and territorial 
units. And this was rightly so, for a glance at the plate 
showing the Orographical features of India’ will reveal that 
this region lies between the Nallamalai Hills and that portion 
of tlie Eastern Ghats which contains the Dewodi Munda. 
Being also protected on two sides by the estuaries of the 
Kistna and the Godavari it assumes the appearance of an 
entrenched area and anybody who was in possession of this 
plain could easily dominate either the Carnatic or the upper 
valleys of the Godavari and Kistna. 

Eor all these reasons there was always a rivalry between 
the rulers of these two regions for the possession of the 
Kistna District. Pulakesin II saw the strategic importance 
of this plain and soon after consolidating his possession in 
the Deccan, he conquered and placed this province under 
the Viceroyalty of his younger brother Kubja Visnuvardhana 
otherwise called Vishamasiddhi.® He thus indirectly helped 
the foundation of an independent Eastern Caluky a dynasty 


' Imperial Gazetteer of India {New Edition), Atlas, Vol. XXVI, plate IV. 
» Bvmhaij Gazetteer ^ VoL I, Part II, p. 186, 
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which continued to be the guardians of this gateway till the 
time of Kulottunga I who in c. 1070 A.D. brought the 
province under the Colas. Many were the bitter wars that 
were waged during this period by the rulers of the South 
and the Deccan to recover ihe possession of this area.' 

But this was not the only arena of the conflicts between 
the Deccani kings and the rulers of the South. Anotner 
important geographical area was the doab between the rivers 
Kistna and Tungabhadra. The strategical importance of 
this area cannot be overestimated. The possession of this 
plain gave a natural advantage to the ruler who possessed 
it, over his neighbour, whose territories lay at the mercy of 
his invading armies. Thus it happened that while the 
Deccani rulers considered the river Tungabhadra to be their 
scientific frontier in the south, their southern neighbours 
had different ideas about their northern frontier and made 
determined attempts to extend their boundaries on this side, to 
the banks of the Kistna. This idea seems to have dominated 
the foreign policy of the rulers of these two areas for more 
than a thousand years. Dynasties changed and ages passed 
and vanished into eterjiity but the struggle went on unabated. 
I have already referred to the struggles between the rulers 
of the Utfarapalha and the Deccan. Whenever there was 
a sti’ong power on either side of the Vindhyan belt he usually 
tried to invade and conquer the territories on the other side 
of the belt. Here also from the time of the Vukn, takas and 
the Kadambas'' (c. 375 A.D.-530 A.D.) to the time of 
Haidar Ali and the Mahrattas (c. 1761 A.D.) the chequered 
history of these conflicts can be clearly traced and it is my 
contention that this struggle mainly raged in or about the 
tongue of land formed by the Kistna and the Tungabhadra. 
Many of the decisive battles in the wars between the 
Calukyas and Colas such as Koppam (1052-53 A.D.) andKudal 
Sangaman (1062-63 A.D.) were fought on the Tungabhadra. 

' Ibid, pp. 326-27. 198, 396, 402-03, 199, 402, 412, 215, 442, 217, 334, 446, 625, 308. 

* Duhrenil, Ibid^ pp. 73 and 75. 
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On account of the strategic importance of this doah a 
number of strong forts were gradually built up in this 
region . The most important of these which are prominently 
mentioned in mediaeval and early British History are Raichur, 
Mudgal and Kopal.* Some of these forts are repeatedly 
mentioned in connection with the history of the Bahamani 
dynasty (134)7-1526 A.X).) and the kingdom of Vijaynagar 
(1336-1565 A.D.) which is marked by a series of bloody 
struggles for the possession of “ the rich plain bounded 
by Kistna and Tungabhadra.” “ In the course of an 
interesting discussion of this question Major T. W. Haig 
makes tlie following observations. 

“ The old fort and city of Raichur lie in the Huab 
or intc'rfluvial area between the Krishna and its principal 

ti’ibutary, the Tungabhadra The history of Raichur 

Duab is the history of the struggle between the Muham- 
madan kingdom of the Deccan and the Hindu kingdom of 
the Peninsula for supremacy in Southern India.” ’’ 

Th(! importance of this fertile strip of land and the forts 
built on it had not diminished even in the 17th century. 
Sabhasad, the almost contemporary biographer of Sivaji, 
the great Maharatta leader, referring to the capture of 
Kopal by Moro Pant mentions the fort as (/ale of the 

South ' {Kofal ^Ihavje Daksanacha (I uravaj a):' Kven as late 
as the 18th century, Sir John Malcolm writing about 
his experience in the Mysore war describes the fort of 
‘ Copoulee ’ as “ without exception, the strongest place I have 
seen in India." 


' Consul ( .foppons, 20* 

p. 10. 

'' }li.sluric Landmark.-^ of the Dccccui^ pp. 105 ff. The battle of Talikota ( 1565 A.D ) 
WU8 fought OH this Doab near the fort of Mudgal. 

* 8ira (Uihairajyiti , translated by S. N. Son, Calcutta Uuiversitj. p, 112. 

^ Siva Chhatrapat ichern Chariira, Ed. by Kasiuath Narayan Sane, p. 81, 

" J. W. Kaye, The Life inid Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm, Vol. I, p. 17. 1 
am grateful for some suggestions in this chapter to my friend Prof. T. Chakravarti and 
pr. U. 0, Kaychaudhuri of th® Department of History, Calcutta University. 
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The above discussion I hope will give an idea of the 
impoi'tance of the physical features on the course of military 
movements and warfare in general. The facts that I have 
placed at the disposal of the scholars might be defective or 
insufficient but I hope ^that a more intensive study will 
reveal many more interesting facts about this question. 
I shall feel my attempt justified if I have succeeded in 
convincing scholars of the necessity of studying Indian 
history from this new standpoint. 


( IIAPTBR II. 

The Armv (Bala, Da^da, Sainya, etc). 

Sena mstra^ilrasam.y'uktamanusyadU/anal'iiiikd 
Sainycidvind naica raj yam na dhanam, na pardkramah. 

‘ Tlie army is the group of men, animals, etc., equipped 
with arms, missiles,’ etc. 

‘ Without the army there is neither kingdom nor wealth 
nor prowess.” — Sukraniti. Chapter IV. 

In ancient India lighting was recognised to be a sacred 
duty of all the castes pure or mixed ' and 
armies were therefore recruited not exclu- 
sively from the Ksatriyas but from all the sections of the 
community. In the Vedic period the Vaisyas were probably 
recruited as hjot-soldiers ( patti ) and ‘ formed the bulk of 
the force under Ksatriya leaders ’ ; - but in 

OasLe. ^ i . t 

the period which saw the composition of 
the Arthasdstrn of Kautilya, armies were recruited from all 
the castes. Kautilya in the following lines discusses the 
relative eliicieucy of armies composed of Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Sudras •. 

1 SukraiilHf Trans, by Sarkar, I, Lino 868. 

= Vcdic Index, II, p. 334, 



“ Bnthmana-Kaatriya-Vaisya-Sudrasainyanam tejak- 

pradhanyat purvampurvam sreyassamnahayitum ” Uyacaryah. 

Neti KaiUilyaJi-pranipatena Brahmabalam paro’bhihafctyet. 
Prahnranavidyavinltmh tu Ksatriyabalam sreyah, ; balmla- 
saram va Paisyasudrabalamifi} ♦ 

‘ My teacher says that of the armies composed of Brah- 
mans Kshatriyas Vaisyas, or Madras, that which is mentioned 
first is on account of bravery, better to be enlisted than one 
subsequently mentioned in the order of enumeration. 

No, says Kautilya, the enemy may win over to himself 
the army of the Brahmans by means of prostration. Hence, 
the army of Kshatriyas trained' in the art of wielding 
weapons is better ; or the army of Vaisyas or Sudras having 
great numerical strength (is better).’" 

Thus it is clear, that in his opinion armies recruited 
from the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas were superior to the 
same recruited from tlie two lower castes, U'hose greater 
numerical strength could only compensate for their relative 
inefficiency. But for all practical purposes he preferred an 
army recruited entirely from the Ksatriyas, for as he quaintly 
remarks ‘ the enemy may win over to himself the army of 
Brahmans by means of prostration.’ 

The next question of importance in this connection, 
that faced the army leaders of ancient India, as it faces 
them even now, was the ])roblem of forming homogeneous 
units from the different Indian castes. Was a regiment 
formed by accepting recruits from the different varnaa 
or whether it only contained men of one caste. The practical 
difficulty of forming mixed regiments in India was recently 
described by a military officer with some exaggeration, in 
one of the local papers. He said that if for instance a 
regiment in these days was recruited from Brahmapas and 


^ Mysore ed., 1019, p, 845. 

= Translation by Shania Rastry, 1015, pp. 417-18. this view appears io have beell 
shared also by Kamandaka. See his I^fisara, IV, 65-67. 
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llajputs who consider themselves to be Ksatriyas, then the 
Rajputs even though they might be senior officers would be 
always clasping the feet of the Brahmana privates this 
of course leading to serious broaches of military discipline. 
The same difficulty must have been felt also by the military 
department of ancient India for we find Kaufilya expressing 
the following opinion on the point : 

“ That army which is vast and is composed of various 
kinds of men and is so enthusiastic as to rise even without 
provision and wages for plunder when told or untold ; that 
which is capable of applying its own remedies against 
unfavourable rains ; that which can be disbanded and which 
is invincible for enemies ; and that, of which all the men 
are of the same covniry, same caste, same training, is (to be 
considered as) a compact body of vast power.” ' 

Thus we see that he is advocating the recmitment of 
soldiers belonging to the same country and caste, tulyadesajati 
in the army, as this would lead to homegeneity and strength. 
But the formation of armies from Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas and the Sudras raised another problem. In most 
periods of ancient Indian histoi-y the killing of a Brahmapa 
was considered to be a mahapatalca, and they enjoyed more 
or less immunity from capital punishment." How could 
then the armies fight confidently, feeling as they did that 

every movement of their weapons would 

Killing of n ^ , 

Brahmanu in war in possibiy kill H JBrahmana ? This difficulty, 

not a sin. ii c n • j i 

as it appears from the lollowin^, was taken 
into consideration, and it was decided by the ancient sages 
that one was not guilty of slaying a Brahmana who killed 
in battle a person of that crder that took up weapons like 
a Ksatriya and fought without seeking to fly. Bhisma 


> lUA, p. 416. Text, v- 344. 

® See tny paper on FositwuoJ the Brahmana in Kau Cilya, Proceedings and Transactions 
of th$ stcond Oriental Conference, Calcutta, pp. 394«-5. Manusafnhitd, j X, 235 ; 55 etc- For 
fjxceptions see Raychaudhuri, Political Bistory of Ancient India, pp. 191-92, 
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while fighting with his Brahma^a preceptor Rama, a son of 
Jamadagni said : — 

Oururii na hanyam samare Brahmanatica xrUesatoh, 
msesatastapovrddhamevmh ksdntam niayd tava, 
Udyatesumatho drislvd Brahmmnam KsatrabandJmvat, 
yo hanydt smnare kruddham yudhyaniamapaldyinmn. 
Brahmahatyd na lanya syddili dharmem niscayah. 
Kmtriydnam sihito dharme ksatri.yd’smi iapodhana. 
yo yalhd vartaie yasmim stmrtiinneva pravnri tayan 
nddharmam samavdpnoti no, cdsreyascn viudaii? 

‘ I would not slay my preceptor in battle, especially 
again a Brahmana, and more especially one endued with 
ascetic merit. It was for this that I forgave thee. It is a 
well known truth gatherable from the scriptures that he is 
not guilty of slaying a Brahmana who killeth in battle a 
person of that other that taketh up weapons like a wretched 
Kshatriya and fighteth wrathfully without seeking to fiy. 

I am a Kshatriya stationed in the practice of Kshatriya 
duties. One doth not incur sin, nor doth one incur any 
banefulness by behaving towards a person exactly as that 
person deserveth.’ - 

Going into tlie details of the constitution of the Indian 
army we find that it contained troops of different kinds. 
Kautilya in his chapter on the time, of recruiting the Army, 

, . . etc.,** recognises as many as six kinds of 

utila. 

sucli troops : 

Manlahhftaka^remmilrdmitrd.ta vlba Id. 

‘ hereditary troops (maula) * hired troops, soldiers of corpora- 
tions, (srenl) troops belonging to a friend or to an enemy and 
wild tribes.’ 

^ Mahahharaia ^ Udjop^aparva (Vangava-si Ed.), Oh. 179, V. 27-30. 

» Ibid, Trans, by P. C. Ray, p, 620. 

* Text pp. 342 ff., ' The Rdmayana refers to 4 kinds of troopi" — mania, mitra, 
hhrtyahalam and dvii^adhnlani (enenty forces). Lurtha, Ch. 17, v, 24. 

Mania, probably int^ans a standing arm^, the, soldiers of whicTi had served the 
state, long and faithfully. 
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Discussing the relative efficiency of these troops, 
JCautilya expresses the following opinion: * 

Beutir* effioienoy “ Of theso armies, that which is men- 

of troops. tioned first is better than the one subse- 

quently (mentioned in the order of enumera- 
tion. Mania troops is better than the hired troops {bhftaka) 
in as much as the former has its existence dependent on 
that of its master and is constantly drilled. 

“ That kind of hired hala which is ever near, ready to 
rise quickly, and obedient, is better than the troops supplied 
by a corporation.’* 

“ That Sretilhala which is native {janapada), which has 
the same end in view, and which is actuated with similar 
feelings of rivalry, anger, and expectation of success and 
gain, is better than the troops supplied by a mitra." 

“The troops supplied by a mitra is better than that 
supplied by an enemy ’’ ® (amitra). 

“ Amiirahala ^ under the leadership of an Arya is better 
than the army of wild tribes (a(avlbala). Both of them are 
anxious for plunder. In the absence of plunder and under 
troubles they prove as dangerous as a lurking snake {avilope 
vyaaane ca tabhyamahibhayam ayat.’* * 

Before I conclude this section I would like to draw the 
attention of scholars to the following passage from Plutarch’s 
account of the invasion of India by Alexander. 

“ As the Indian mercenary troops consisting as they did 
of the best soldiers to be found in the country, flocked to 
the cities which he attacked, and defended them with the 

‘ Teit, p. 344 ff. 

* Text 345, footnote 1. This line appears to have been accidentally dropped from 
the text. 

’ The enemies who were not actually at war sometimes probably aided each other 
for instance when fighting against a common enemy ; or enemy troops might also be 
weaned over. 

* Translated by Dr. Shama Sastry, p. 417 i ^ adopted his translation with sop^e 
modifications. 

4 
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greatest vigour, he thus incurred serious losses and accordingly 
concluded a treaty of peace with them.” * 

The above passage is interesting not ouly because it shows 
the remarkable efficiency of the hired troops of India 
but also because it shows that* the bhrtukabala though 
inferior to the maula, yet often contained some of the best 
soldiers of India. The m'lulavala is probably described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian as “the fifth caste among the Indians” 
consisting of warriors “ who are second in point of numbers to 
the husbandmen.” According to the Greek ambassador this 
“class when not engaged in active service, pass their time in 
idleness and drinking. They are maintained at the king’s ex- 
pense, and hence are always ready, when occasion calls, to take 
the field, for they carry nothing of their own with them but 
their own bodies.” ^ The above description seems to indicate 
that this body of men formed like the maulas the standing 
army of the state, consisting of well-tried war veterans. This 
becomes more clear from the following account of Arrian. 
He tells us that these men like the modern soldiers in peace 
time apparently lead a life of supreme freedom and enjoy- 
ment. “ They have only military duties to perform. Others 
make their arms, others supply them with horses, and they 
have others to attend on them in the camp, who take care 
of their horses, clean their arms, drive their elephants, 
prepare their chariots and act as their charioteers. As long 
as they are required to tight they fight, and when peace 
returns they abandon themselves to enjoyment, the pay 
which they receive from the State being so liberal that 
they can with ease maintain themselves and others, 
besides.” * 

Having discussed the relative merits of various kinds 
of troops Kautilya next enters into an interesting 


* MoOrindle, Ancient India ; Its Invasion by AUmander the Great, p. 806. 

• MoCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 85. 
» Ibid, p. 2U* 
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discussion about tbe time and circumstances when each 
of these various kinds of troops, could be most effective- 
ly used. He says : “ when he (a king) thinks that his 
maulahala is more than he requires for the defence of 
his own possessions or he thinks that as his hereditary 
army {maulahala) consists of more men than he requires, 
some of them may be disaffected, or when he thinks that 
bis enemy has a strong hereditary army famous for its 
attachment, and is therefore, to be fought 
Mauiabaiakaia. out with much skill OQ his part ; or when 
he thinks that though the roads are good 
and the weather favourable, it is still the hereditary army 
that can endure wear and tear ; or when he thinks that 
though they are famous for their attachment, hired soldiers 
and other kinds of troops cannot be relied upon lest they 
might lend their ears to the intrigues of the enemy to be 
invaded, or when he thinks that other kinds of force are 
wanting in strength, then is the time for taking the hereditary 
array {maulabalakdla) ” 

“ When he thinks that his bhrtahala is greater than his 
maulahala ; that his enemy’s maula troops 
Bhrtobaiaksu. are Small and disaffected, while the army 
his enemy has hired is insiirnificant and 
weak ; that actual fight is less than treacherous fight ; that the 
place to be traversed and the time required do not entail much 
loss ; that his own army is little given to stupor, is beyond 
the fear of intrigue, and is reliable ; or that little is the 
enemy’s power which he has to put down, then is the time 
for leading the hired army {bhrtabalakala).^' 

“ When he thinks that the big krembala that he possesses 
can be trusted both to defend his country 
Br^ibaiakiia^. and to march against his enemy; that 
his enemy’s army consists mostly of 
soldiers of corporations and consequently the enemy is 
desirous of carrying on treacherous fight rather than actual 
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war, then is the time for the enlistment of the troops from 
corporations (irettlbalakala).’' 

“ When he thinks that the strong help he has in his 
friend can be made use of both in his own 
UitrabaUkiia. country and in kis marches ; that he has 
to be absent only for a short time and 
actual fight is more than treacherous fight ; that having 
made his friend’s army to occupy wild tracts, cities or plains 
and to fight with the enemy’s ally, he himself would lead 
his own army to fight with the enemy’s army ; that his 
work can be accomplished by his friend as well ; 
that his success depends on his friend ; that he has a 
friend near and deserving of obligation ; or that he has to 
utilize the excessive force of his friend, then is the time 
for the enlistment of a friend’s army {mitrdbalakala)." 

“ When he thinks that he will have to make his strong 
enemy to fight against another enemy on 
Amitrauaktia. account of a city, a plain, or a wild tract 
of land, and that in that fight he will 
achieve one or the other of his objects, just like an outcast 
person in the fight between a dog and a pig ; that through 
the battle, he will have the mischievous power of his 
enemy’s allies or of wild tribes destroyed ; that he will have 
to make his immediate and powerful enemy to march else> 
where and thus get rid of internal rebellion which his enemy 
might have occasioned ; and that the time of battle between 
enemies or between inferior kings has arrived, then is the 
time for the exercise of an enemy’s forces {amitrabalakala)." 

“ ...When he thinks that the army of wild tribes is living 
by the same road (that his enemy has to 
Ataribauksu. traverse) ; that the road is unfavourable 
for the march of his enemy’s army : that 
his enemy’s army consists mostly of wild tribes ; that just as a 
wood apple is broken by means of another wood apple (bilmm 
bilvena hanyatam), the small army of his enemy is to be 
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destroyed, then is the time for engaging the army of wild 
tribes (afavlbalakala). ’ 

The above views, including Kautilya’s observations on the 
six kinds of troops are practically all shared by Kamandaka , ' 
The six kinds of troops aip also probably mentioned by Manu 
in the following verse : 

Samtodkya trividham margam md(tvidhanca balcm tvakam 
mmpardyikakalpena mayddaripuraih Sanaik ^ 

(“ Having cleared the three kinds of roads, and having made 
his sixfold army efficient, let him leisurely proceed in the 
manner prescribed for warfare against the enemy’s capital,”)* 
The Sukraniti however expresses a somewhat different 
opinion on the whole question. He says : 

“ The army is of two kinds— -one’s own, and that belong- 
ing to the allies. Each again is of two kinds accordingly 
as it is — (i) long standing, or {ii) newly recruited, and also 
as it is — (i) useful, or (it) useless,” 

“ The army is of two kinds : untrained or trained ; 
officered by the State or not officered by the State ; equipped 
by the State with arms or supplying their own arms and 
ammunitions ; bringing their own vehicles or supplied with 
vehicles by the State.” 

“ The army that belongs to the allies is maintained through 
goodwill, one’s own army is however maintained by salary.” 

“ The maula army is that which has been existing for 
many years, the sadyaska, which is not that.” 

“The Sara, efficient or useful army is that which is 
adept in warfare, the contray is the asdra’* 

” The trained army is that which is skilled in the vyuhas 
or military tactics, the opposite is the xmtrained.” 

^ Text, p. 342 ff. ; Trani., pp. 415-16. 

* N*ti$ar<t, XVni, v. 2-26 ft, 

* VII, 186. 

* 8. B. B., Vol. XXV, p. 246. Some of the commentators (Medhitithi, KSlInkabha^f 
ete.) however accept a different interpretation 1 see Bilbler*« footnote on verse 186* 
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“ The gulmilihutci. army is that which has officers of the 
State, the agulmaka is that which brings its own chiefs.” 

“ The dattasira army is that which receives arms, etc., 
from the master, otherwise is the army which supplies its 
own arms and missiles.” , 

“ The array regimented by the State, and the regiments 
formed among the soldiers by themselves ; likewise the 
army receiving conveyances from the State (or not).” 

“The Kirats and people living in forests who are 
dependent on their own resources and strength (belong to 
the latter class).” 

“ The troops left by, or captured from, the enemy and 
placed among one’s own people as well as one’s own troops 
tampered with by the enemy, should be regarded as inimical.” * 

It will be seen from the above that the Sukranlti mainly 
recognises two kinds of military recruitment, viz., (i) troops 
{•mania) that had served the State for a long number of 
years and were regarded more or less as a standing 
army of the State, which were officered by the State 
(guimibhuta), and received pay, arms, vehicles and 
ammunition {dattastra) from their master, and (n) the hired 
troops who brought their own officers {agulmaka), and also 
their own vehicles, arms and munitions. Tliis was probably 
the hUftahala of the Artha§astra and the Nltisara. A 
closer study will however reveal that the Sukraniti was also 
familiar with three other kinds of troops mentioned by 
Kautilya and Kamandaka, viz., mitra'ala (army that belongs 
to the allies),* atavlbala (the Kiratas and people living in 
the forest)* and amitrabala (the troops left by or captured from 
the enemy).* It will be observed however that the Sukraniti 
does not even indirectly refer to the arenlbala. For by the time 


^ Translated by B. Sarkar, Chapter IV, Section VII, vs. 9'16. 
• Ihid, line:21, p. 217, 

» XUd^ line 28. 

^ ibid, p. 218 , lines 28 > 8 Q. 
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the treatise was composed the raja- 

iahdopajlvinali 8cm(/ha>i ^ afld irenis had probably comjdetely 
disappeared from the face of India. The sadpaska or the 
raw recruits who are contrasted with the mania by tlie 

SukranUi, were probably recruited in times of emergency, 
but the author rightly warns us against the use of these 
troops ‘ even though they are in great numbers.’* 

Besides the above classification, ancient Indian tradition 
recognises another broad division of the Indian array. 
This division is "based on the different kind of animals or 
vehicles riding on which the various sections of the army 
advanced in battle array. The Vedic army appears to have 
consisted mainly of two sections, viz., the Ks itriya nobles, 
who fought riding on chariots drawn by horses {rathin) 

and the foot soldiers (patti), who no doubt formed the 
great bulk of the army and were recruited from the 
But with the growth of large kingdoms and empires, the 
army also grew in size and complexity and thus a need was 
felt to divide the troops on the above basis. 

Indian tradition is almost unanimous in accepting a 

fourfold division of the army on this basis, 
Caturangabaia. viz., the elephantry, cavalry, chariots and 
infantry. As early as the epic period this 
fourfold division had already become more or less widely 
recognised. The armies of the Kurus, Papdavas, Pancalas 

and other contestants in the great battle of Kuruksetra 
were arranged according to this plan and we frequently find 
such epithets as the following whenever there is any attempt 
to describe an army : 

(t) Saiikula ca tada bhumiicaturangabaldnvita * 

‘ Afthaiagtra, sanghavrttam, p., 878. 

• Ihid, p. 234. linee 354-66, 

• In his ftgvedic Culture ^ Dr. Das has tried to show that cavalry and camel ard elephant 
corps formed part of the Vedic army. See pp. 339-48. The facts adduced are no doubt 
interesting, but in the present state of our knowledge cannot be regarded as oouolusive. 

• Udjogaparva, Chapter V, 17. 
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(ii) Mahata oaturangena halemgad- Yudhifihiram ' 

(Hi) Caturvidhabalam Bhimamakampdm pfthivimiva * 

The Bcmayaita also repeatedly refers to this fourfold 
division : 

(i) Jdmadagnyo gato Bamah prayatu eaturahginl ’ 

(it) Balena caturangena avayamelya niiaoaram 
(Hi) Tadbhavamicaturangena balena mahata vrtam ‘ 

The Buddhist Jataka stories are also full of such references. 
In the following words King Sanjaya describes the constitu- 
tion of his army in the Yessantara Jataka : 

My horses, chariots, elephants and soldiers go prepare. 

And let the people come around, the chaplains all he there. 
The sixty thousand warrior lords around and adorned so fair, 
Brest up in blue or brown or white, with blood-red crests he 

there. 

Like as the spirit-haunted hills where trees a-plenty grow, 
Are bright and sweet with plants divine, so here the breezes 

blow. 

Bring fourteen thousand elephants, with trappings all of gold, 
With drivers holding lance and hook : as many horse be told. 
Sindh horses, all of noble breed, and very swift to go. 

Each ridden by a henchman bold, and holding sword and bow. 
Let fourteen thousand chariots be yoked and well arranged, 
Their wheels well wrought of iron bands, and all with gold inlaid 
Let them prepare the banners there ; the shields and coats of 

mail. 

And bows withal, those men of war that strike and do not fail.’ * 

‘ Ifeid, Chapter 19, r. 1, 

• Ibid, Chapter, 163, ▼. 2. In the &anti^rva howerer which is very late, we hare 
the fcllowing verge which refers to an eightfold divieion of the army : 

Ratha nBga hayaicaiva paddicaiva Pdntjfava, 
viftirnavascarascaiva desika iti cdftamam. — Chap. 59, v. 41. 

• Sarga 77, v. 3. 

• Aranyahd^tf*^^ 38, v. 7. 

> 37 . v. 24 . 

t IBng. Tran%, Vol. VI. 298. 
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It will be observed that the army of King Safijaya was 
a fourfold one. I give below some other instances from 
this source : 

Name of the story. Passage. 

(») Valodakajataka * *. “Word came to' the king 

(Brahmadatta of Benares) of 
a revolt on the frontier (pac- 
canta kupito). He ordered 
five hundred chargers {paHoa- 
sate sindhave) to be got ready 
and an army complete in four 
parts {caturahginiya senaya)." 

(ii) Dadhivahanajataka ® Sakka gives a man a drum 

which when sounded “ will 
encompass you with an army 
in fourfold array {catmangi- 
niyd sendya).” 

(iU} Dutiya-Balayijataka ® King of Gandhara besieges the 

city of Benares with a complete 
army of four divisions (catu- 
ranginiyd. 

(tv) Darimukhajataka * ... On the death of the king the 

Piirohita of Benares sends a 
festal car accompanied by an 
army of fourfold division (oatu~ 
ranginiyd) and by the music 
of hundreds of instruments. 

(v) Isanakajataka “ ... The Benares king Brahma- 

datta starts for the girl 


^ Text, Vol. 11, p. 96 j Trans., II, p. 66. 

» Vol. II., p. 102 i Trans., II, pp. 70-71. 

» Vol. TI, p. 219 ; Trans., II, p. 163. 

^ Vol. Ill, pp. 238-39; Trans., Ill, p. 167, 
• III, p. 249 ; Trans., Ill, p, 161. 
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Name of the story. Passage. 

Asanaka with a fourfold army 
{caturaiiginiya senaya). 

(m) Dasarathajataka * ... Bharata starts with the com- 

plet» host of the four arms to 
bring back Bama from the 
Himalayan forests whither he 
had retired. 

•(»*») Kusajataka ® ... Kusa fought against the enemies 

of the Madra king mounted 
on an elephant “ that had been 
trained to stand impassive 
under attack”... escorted by a 
complete host of the four 
arms. 

{mii) Sona-Nandajataka* ... King Manoja of Benares starts 

to meet Sona and plead the 
cause of Nanda equipped 
with his fourfold host {senaya 
caturangini). 

When Alexander invaded India in the 4th century, the 
Indian kings still arranged their forces in the fourfold order. 
It is well-known that the Taurava monarch advanced to 

meet the Yavana hosts at the head of *a C(itv,T(i 7 igxn% army. 

We know from Curtius Bufus that, 

” In the van of his army he had posted 85 elephants of the 
greatest size and strength, and behind these 300 chariots 

and somewhat about 30,000 infantry” * We are further 

told that the Macedonians found the oj)po8ite shore of the 
Hydaspes covered with infantry and cavalry.® Again when 

^ IT, p, 126 \ Trans., IV, p. oO. 

• V,p. 816; Trans., V. 162. 

• p. 819, Tram., p, 168. 

‘ MoOrindle. Andent Indix j lU Invuion by Mewander th» Great, pp. 203-04. 

• Ibid. 
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Alfexaiider was resting his arms on the bank of the Beas he 
heard from Phegeus, an Indian prince, that the army of 
Agrammes guarded the approaches to his country with the help 
of 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry besides 2,000 four-horsed 
chariots and what was piost formidable of all a troop of 
elephants which he said ran up to the number of 3,000.* 

Kautilya, whose Arthaaostra is assigned to the Maurya 
period by many eminent authorities * rtders to this fourfold 
division of the army. Thus he says in one place, 

Etena vidhivM vyuhanojanyugmamsoa karayet, 
vihhavo yavadanganam caturimm sadrso hhavet? 

(In this way, he would make odd or even arrays, keeping 
the strength of the four constituents of the army equal).* 

Again while describing the duties of the Senapati, he 
remarks : 

Tadeva Senapatinsarvayvddhapraharanavidyavinlto hasty- 
akvarathncarymampu^tascaturangaaya balasydnusthanadhi^tha- 
nam vidyat.^ 

There was probably no well organised navy in the time 
of Kautilya for military purposes. For though there was an 
officer in charge of ships, his duties as detailed in the chapter 
on Navadhyaksa do not appear to have any military character. 
But the following passage appears to be significant. 

Simsj'ika nirghatayet. Amitraviyayatigah panya- 
pattanacaritropaghatikdaca.^ 

“ Pirate ships {himsfikd), vessels which are bound for the 
country of an enemy, as well as those which have violated 
the custorns and rules in force in port towns shall be 
destroyed.” ’ 

See my article in /. A. 8. B. (New series), Vol. XIX, 1923, p. 367. 

See my article in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. LIV, 1925, pp. 171-175 ; 201-206. 

Text, p. 876, 

Trans., p. 449. 

Text, p. 140 j see also p. 845 for catura^gahala ; also p. 67, lino 1. 

P. 126. - ^ Trans., p, 167. 
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r ’ I Tliese duties were probably gradually iuereased till 
Tjre come to the time of Megasthenes when, thanks to the 
initiative of the first Maurya and the needs of a great pan- 
Indian empire, we find a well organised naval department 
a^lready in existence . ' The Greek ambassador tells us that 
“ Next to the city Magistrates, there is a third governing 
body, which directs military affairs. This also consists of 
MX divisions, with five members to each. One division is 
appointed to co-operate with the admiral of the fleet, 
another with Superintendent of bullock trains which are 
used for transporting engines of war, food for soldiers, 
provender for cattle, and other military requisites. They 
supply servants who beat the drum, and others who carry 
the gongs, grooms also for the horses, and mechanics and 
their assistants. To the sound of the gong they send out 
foragers to bring in grass and by a system of rewards and 
punishments ensure the work being done with despatch 
and safety. The third division has charge of the foot 
soldiers, the fourth of the horses, fifth of the war chariots 
and the sixth of the elephants.” ® The whole army was 
thus divided into six sections, viz., (i) the navy, (ii) transport 
and commissariat, (Hi) the infantry, (iv) cavalry, (o) chariots 
and {vi) the elephants ; and the department was administered 
by a board of thirty members divided into six smaller 
committees of five members each. Each of these six 
committees was in charge of one of the six divisions of the 
army. The fourfold army therefore had increased at this 
time into a sixfold one by the addition of the navy and the 
commissariat. A verse in the Santiparva of the Maha- 
bharata, which is most probably later than the Maurya 
period, seems to show that this sixfold division had expanded 

» “ Then again it is quite possible that the present treatise was written by him, 
before Megasthenes came to Pataliputra. When he came, many innoFations in ad. 
ministration was introduced by Chandragupta personally or in consnltation with his 
ministers.” Indian Antiquary^ Vol. LIV, 1925, p. 203. 

® McOrindle, Ancient India ae described by Megasthenes and Arhan, p. 88. 
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at a later period into an eightfold one by the addition 
the departments of. military spies and deHkas (scouts?).’ 
In the opinion of many authorities Manu refers to a some* 
what similar sixfold division of the army. According to 
Medhatithi, Kagbavanan^, Kulluk abbatta and others the 
'mdavidhanm balam...’ of Manu consisted of “elephants, 
horses, chariots, infantry, the general and the workmen.” The 
‘ workmen ’ ® in this list probably refers to the same section 
that was included by Megasthenes under ‘ commissariat.’ 
But it is significant that Manu entirely omits the naval 
section of the Army. Probably this might have some 
connection with the growing dislike of the social legislators 
for sea voyages which is echoed in the Samhitd of Manu.* 

Later writers on Indian Polity like Kamandaka * and 
the authors of the Agnipuratm ® and the Sukrar^ti * however 
revert back to the time-honoured fourfold division of the 
army. The method of classification in the ^ukramti is rather 
curious. It is as follows : 


Army 


Svagama Anyagama 


Daivl Amro Manavl Daivl Amro MdnatH 

^ Chapter 69, v. 41. For the verse see p. 32, footnote 1. The word deaika has been 
explained by Nllakaptha as upadeBfdro-guravahj — probably teachers of military science* 
In the lexicons the word is also taken to mean * a gnide ’or a traveller. Mr. M. N* Dntt 
translates the word as “ guides taken from the country which is the seat of war.” I am 
inclined to accept the meaning of scouts though I am not certain about the point. 

* 8, B, B., Vol. XXV, pp, 246-46, footnote on verse 186, Book VII. 

® Ibid, III, 161. In VII, 192, Manu refers to naval fight probably on intcmiil 
waters and not on the sea. NauJcadhyak^a is found in PAia Inscriptions. See Qavda* 
leJchufnaldf p. 16. Some of the Cola sovereigns of the tenth century like Rajarftja the Great 
poiseased powerful naval forces and converted the Bay of Bengal practically into a OblA 
lake. 

* Section XIX, v. 23 and 26. 

* Chapter 228, v. 6. The author of the Piirdtpa praises the infantry and says ‘ senB 
padativahula aatrxin jayati sarvadd* 

® Chapter IV, Section Vll. 
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But the explanation he supplies in verse 3 of the same 
section of the chapter * clears away the difficulties. He says, 
^'■anyagama is that which proceeds in vehicles. The infantry 
is the sv(tgama ; the other is of the three kinds, using' 
chariots, horses or elephants.” Ypp.n Cbawang, the Chinese 
pilgrim who visited India in the 7th century A.D., refers to 
this fourfold division of the Army organisation in India. 
“ The army,” says he, “ is composed of Foot, Horse, Chariot, 
anl Elephant soldiers.” * But it seems to me that an important 
change was gradually taking place in the Indian Army 
organisation about this time. In Bana’s RarsacarVa we meet 
with the following passage ; 

“ On the next day Bhapdi, approaching the king, said: — 

‘ Let your majesty inspect the Malwa king’s array and royal 
equipage, won by the power of his majesty Ilajyavardhana’s 
arm.’ The king consenting to this being done, he displayed 
the booty, such as elephants in thousands, great as moving 
boulders, with muddy cheeks whose temples were hairy witJi 
swarms of bees clamouring about the intoxicating scent of 
incessantly dripping ichor, elephants boomin" with deep roars 
like clouds alighted upon the earth, and, like concentrated 
autumn days, emitting the fragrance of full-blown Sapta- 
chhada groves : horses swift as antelopes and gay with lines 
of gold-bedight chowries : ornaments of divers kinds, raining 
floods of morning radiance and by their light covering the 
heavens with many a rainbow : wondrous pearl necklaces that 
had toyed with the scent of the bosoms of love-intoxicated 
Mftlwa women, like stars and yet flooding the heavens with 
a torrent of unborrowed light : yak-tail chowries, like Harsa’s 
own glories, white as a mass of moonlight : a white umbrella 
with golden stock, like the lotus dwelling of ^rl : beauteous 
women, like Apsarases come down out of fondness for 
valour redolent of many a fight : regal paraphernalia such 


' Ihid. 

* WatterSi Yuan Okwang, Vol. I, p. 171. 
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as lion thrones, couches, and settees : all the Mftlwa king’s 
adherents with their feet restrained by iron fetters ; the whole 
of his treasure chests, heavy laden with wreaths of ornaments 
and provided with written records of their contents.”' 

It will be observed Jfrom the above description of the 
captured army of the Malwa king that though ‘ elephants in 
thousands great as moving boulders ’ and ‘ horses swift as 
antelopes ’ are mentioned, we are struck by the absence of any 
reference to chariots of wondrous shape and magnificence 
as we find repeatedly mentioned in the Mahahharata and the 
Ttarmyniia, The description which Yuan Cliwang supplies 
us of the army of Pulakesi also does not contain any reference 

to the chariots, while ‘war elephants made drunk before 

an engagement’ are prominently mentioned.* The eleph- 
ants were, as is clear from the above passage from the 
Harsacarita, the most important arm in the 7th century A.D. 
While in the Epic period all the important heroes and kings 
fight riding on chariots,* we already find in the 4th 
century B.C. Poros fighting from the back of an elephant. 
That chariots were going out of use is also evident from 
the fact that Megasthenes while giving a list of Indian races 
and the description of their armies very often omits the 
chariots. His remark that : ” In fact no one invested with 

kingly power ever keeps on foot a military force without 
a very great number of elephants and foot and cavalry ” is 
significant. The omission of the c ariots in this quotation 
is to be noticed. The chariots therefore must have ceased 


' Hnrqacarita, Trans, by Cowell and Thomas, pp, 224-25, 

* Watters, Yimn Chwang^ Vol. II, p. 239 ; chariot s are however mentioned by the 
Chinese Pilafrim when he gives an idea of the ‘ Army organisation in India/ It is possible 
that the chariot still lingered in the armies of some kingdoms in India, like the bow and 
arrow long after the discovery of the gun and the gan-powder. 

* That in the Epic period chariot-fiarhters formed the most important group is proved 
by V. 22 3, Ch. 163, Udgogaparva, Mahahharata, where 10 elephants are mentioneid as 
eaj>porting a single ebariot-fightet, 10 horses for each elephant and 10 foot soldiers fojr 
et^oh horsOt 
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to form an important branch of the Indian armies already 
in the Maurya period and in many localities must have 
ceased altogether to be regarded as a fighting unit.’ But it is 
interesting to observe that the historians of Alexander’s invasion 
nearly always mention chariots a§ forming an important 
branch of the Indian array. This gradual decrease in the 
importance of chariots is further demonstrated by the, 
following verse of Karaandaka : 

“ Riding on a huge elephant duly equipped and with 
followers and soldiers accoutred in mail, and with the ranks 
of army teeming with brave heroes, a monarch should march 
forward, having at first held consultation with the ambassador 
of the feudatory kings.” ® 

In the epic period the kings sometimes fought from the 
back of the elephant, hut that was an exception.* The 
situation seems to have been reversed by the 7th century A.D. 
for by this time the elephant had displaced the chariot from 
this premier position. Kven as late as the lltb century the 
elephants maintained a position of importance in Indian 
armies and we find Mahmud of Gazni using a troop of 600 
elephants to defeat a formidable force of Tartars under I’lak 
Rhan. It is said that “Mahmud’s own elephant caught up 
the standard-bearer of I’lak Khan and tossed him aloft with 
his trunk, in sight of the Tartar king and his terrified fellow 
soldiers.”^ But this position was also gradually changed till we 
come to the mediaevel period of Indian history. Dr. Horn 
writing on the army of the Indian Moghuls, remarks that the 
“Moghul army consisted of cavalry, infantry and artillery. 
But the second and the third branches held a very subordinate 


^ MoCriudle, Ancient India an described by Megastkenes and ArriaUf pp. 136-166, In 
this connection the atateraent of Kau^ilya, " Dandasampatsdrabalafn puthea'fn hastyasvayo- 
visefal^ * is aiKnifioant. 

* NUisara^ Trane, by Manmatha Nath Datt, Section XV, v, 51. 

* Mahabharata^ Dro^aparvai Ch. 28, Bhagadatta, the king of PrAgjyotisa is found 
dgkting from gajaahandha, 

* Elphinstone, History of India, p. S27- 
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position towards the first. The army was essentially an 
army of horseman.’ ' According to some authorities the 
prominence of horsemen in Indian armies during the later 
period of her history ‘ may not improbably be ascribed in some 
degree to the infusion of Scythian tribes and manners from 
the West about the commencement of our era’® The 
prominence of horsemen in Moghul armies was certainly due 
to this cause.* 

In concluding this section T beg to draw the attention 
of scholars to the following pass-iije of the KauHliya w'^hich 
was certainly a matter, that deserved ihe serio is attention of 
ancient Indian recruiting officers. He says : 

“One should recruit one’s array, retlecting that ‘such is 
the army of my enemy and this is rny army to oppose it.’ ” * ■ 

Hb explains the necessity of this reflection in the next 
few sentences. He points out that 

‘ The army which possesses elephants, machines, 
{6akatagarbha ?), kunta, prasa, kharvataka, bamboo sticks 
and iron sticks is the army to oppose an army of elephants.’ 

‘ The same possessed of stones, clubs, armour, hooks, and 
spears in plenty is the army to oppose an army of chariots.’ 

‘ The same is the army to oppose cavalry.’ 

‘Men clad in armour, can oppose elephants.’ 

‘ Horses can oppose men clad in armour.’ 

‘ Men clad in armour, chariots, men possessing defensive 
weapons, and infantry can oppose an army consisting of all 
the four constituents.’ 

This of course brings us to the relative position and 

^ Irvine, 'The Arni}/ of the Indian Moghuls, p. 67. That ancient Indian armiee were 
composed of four branohee, Elephant, Horse, Chariot and Infantry, is also proved by the 
sculptures at Sanohi — see Sanchi and its Remains by General F. C. Maisey, Plate XX. 

^ Works by Wilson (1864), Vnl. TV, Essays, Sanskrit Literature, Vol. TI, pp. 292 ff. 

• ‘The Moghuls from beycud the Oxns were acciistomed to figlit on horseback only; 
the foot soldier they despised.’ Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 57. 

* Text, p, 345. 

6 
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proportion of the constituents of the Indian armies but we 
reserve the discussion of that question for a separate chapter.* 
Let us now turn to a consideration of the seasims and 
the condition of the land which certainly had a considerable 
effect in increasing or diminishing the usefulness of the 
various constituents of the army. For though the autumn and 
the winter months were generally considered by writers on 
Indian Polity as the best time for military operations,^ yet as 
practical statesmen they recognised that there cannot be any 
hard and fast rule regarding this matter. Kautilya for 
instance remarks that one should march whenever one’s 
resources are sufficient.'* The Arthasastra contains a mmre 
or less academic discussion on the relative importance of de^ 
and kala.^ ‘ My teacher says that of strength (iakti), 
and kala, Sakti is the best,’ for a man who is possessed of 
strength {sakti) can overcome the difficulties due either to 
the unevenness of tlie ground or to the cold, hot or rainy 
periods of time. Some say that deaa is the best for the reason 
that a dog seated in a convenient place can drag a crocodile 
and that a crocodile in low ground can drag a dog. Others say 
that kala is the best for the reason that during the daytime 
the crow kills the owl and at night the owl the crow.’ ® 

Kautilya ends this discussion with the wise remark that of 
strength, dem and kala each is helpful to the 
ana*d«ia oVthearmy.^ other : Fafasparasadhakct hi saktideiakaldh.^ 
He then tries to give us an idea of the intimate 
relationship of the varying seasons with the condition and 


' Kautilya on p. 376 made a general remark that the strength of the four 

constituents of the army should bo equal. But it seems that this rule was not obseryed 
and the proposition often varied. See also the verse at the end of page 371. 

* See Vedic Inde»^ I, 538-39 ; also Kamandaklya Nitisara, Trans, by M. N. Dutfc, IV, 
66-B7, and footnote on Niraiijana ceremony. 

^ P. 342; Mahdhhdrata, iSduti, ch. 100, V. 10-12, 

* For a proper definition of these two terms see p. 340. 

® Text, pp. 340-41. 

» Ihid, 
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e^^uipment of the enemy. He says : that one should ‘ march 
during the month of MargaMrm (Decembei) against his 
enemy whose collection of foodstuffs is old and insipid and 
who has not only not gathered fresh foodstuffs, but also not 
repaired his fortifications in oroer to destroy ■ the enemy’s 
rainy and autumnal crops. He should march during the 
month of Oaitra (March), if he means to destroy the 
enemy’s autumnal and vernal crops. He should march 
during the month of Jyestha (May- June) against one whose 
storage of fodder, firewood and water has diminished and 
who has not repaired his fortifications, if he means to destroy 
the enemy’s vernal and rainy season crops. Or he may march 
during the dewy season against a country which is of hot 
climate and in which fodder and water are obtained in little 
quantities. Or he may march during the summer against a 
country in which the sun is enshrouded by mist and which is 
full of deep valleyti and thickets of trees and grass, or he may 
march during the rains against a country which is suitable 
for the manoeuvre of his own army and which is of the reverse 
nature for his enemy’s array. He has to undertake a long 
march between the months of Margaslr^a (December) and 
Taiaa (January), a march of mean length between Caitra 
(March) and Vaimkha (4.pril) and a short march between 
Jyestha (May) and Asadha (June).’ ' 

Having made these general remarks he next discusses 
the effect of desa and kala on each of the constituents of the 
army. He says : 

‘When the weather is free from heat, one should march 
with an army mostly composed of elephants. Elephants 
with profuse sweat in hot weather are attacked by leprosy; 
and when they have no water for bathing and drinking, they 
lose their quickness and become obstinate. Hence against 
a country containing plenty of water during the rainy season. 


' Text, p. .S4I, Trans., p. 413. 
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one should march with an army mostly composed of elephants. 
Against a country of the reverse description which has little 
rain and muddy water one should march with an array mostly 
composed of asses, camels and horses. Against a desertlike 
{marupniyam) land, one should march during the rainy season 
with all the four constituents of the* army {caturangabala).’ ’ 

In another place he supplies us with the following addi- 
tional details : 

‘ Eor men who are trained to tight in desert tracts, forests, 
valleys, or plains, and for those who are trained to fight from 
ditches or heights, during the day or night, and for elephants 
which are bred in countries with rivers, mountains, marshy 
lands or lakes, as well as for horses, such battlefields as they 
would find suitable (are to be secured).’ 


Ratha-hhunii. 


‘ That which is even, splendidly firm, free from mounds 
and pits made by wheels and footprints of 
beasts, not offering obstructions to the axle, 
free from trees, plants, creepers and trunks of trees, not wet 
and free from pits, anthills, sand and thorns is the ground 
for chariots.’ 

' For elephants, horses and men, even or uneven grounds 
are good either for war or for camp.’ 

‘ That which contains small stones, trees and pits that 
can be jumped over and which is almost 
free from thorns is the ground for horses.’ 

’ That which contains big stones, dry or 
green trees and anthills is the ground for 

infantry.’ 

‘ That which is uneven with assailable hills and valleys, 
which has trees that can be pulled down and 
plants that can be torn, and which is full 
of muddy soil free from thorns is the ground for elephants.’ 


Ahmhhumi. 


Padntihhumi, 


Uasiihhtuni. 


P. 342. 
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‘That which is free from thorns, not very uneven, but 
very expansive, is an excellent ground for the infantry 
[padatin 

‘ That which is doubly expansive, free from mud, water 
and roots of trees and which is devoid of piercing gravel is an 
excellent ground for horses* {vajinciynatisayah).’^ 

‘That which possesses dust, muddy soil, water, grass and 
weeds, and which is free from thorns {svadamstrahlna) and 
obstructions from the branches of big trees is an excellent 
ground for elephants {Jiastindmatimyali)^ 

‘ That which contains lakes, which is free from mounds 
and wet lands, and which aifords space for turning is an 
excellent ground for chariots {^mthanamatikayali)} 

The Mahdhhavata contains the following slokas on the point : 

Akarddamdm anudakctm amaryyadam alostdkdm^ 
asvabhumim prammsanti ye ytiddhakiimld jandh. 
Apankdgarttarahitd rathabhumih prasasyate^ 
nicadrumd mahctkakm sodakd hastiyodhindm. 

Valiiidargd mahdkaksd ve^iuvetrasamdkuld^ 
padZitlndm ksamabhundh parcato^pavandni ca, 
FadativaJmld send drdhd bhavati Bhdrata, 
rrithdsvavahuld send sndine^u pmsasyate, 
PadCitindgacaliuld prdvftkdle prasasyate^ 
gimdnetdn prasamkhydya desakdlau prayojayet. 

Evain sahointyd yo ydti tithinaksatr a puj italic 
vijayam labhyate nityam sendm saniyak prayojanam? 

The Agnipurdna also contains the following lines on the 
same subject : 

Nimitte sakime dhanye jdte mtriipuram vrajel. 
paddtindgaDaliuldm sendm prdvrsi yojayet. 

Hemanle msire caita rathamjisanidkuldm^ 
enturahgavalopeldm vasante rd mranmnklie 

^ Text, pj). 369-70; Trans,, pp. 415-45, 

® Saniiparva, Chapter lOO, V, 21-26. 

’ Chapter 228, V. 5-6. See also Mann VJI, 192 and Kamaudalaya Ntfisarn^ XIX, 9-4 VI 
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Before concluding this section I «vould like to draw atten- 
tion of scholars to the following passage in the Arthasastra 
which gives us an idea of the kind of work or operations 
for which each of the four constituents of the army was 
considered to be specially fitted. 

‘ Concentration on occupied positions, in camps and 
forests ; holding the ropes (of beasts and other 

Aivaharmani. 

things) while crossing the rivers or when the 
wind is blowing hard : destruction or protection of the commis- 
sariat and of troops arriving afresh ; supervision of the sides of 
the army; first attack; dispersion (of the enemy’s army); 
trampling it down ; defence ; seizing ; letting it out ; causing 
the army to take a different direction ; carrying the treasury 
and the princes; falling against the rear of the enemy 
chasing the timid ; pursuit ; and concentration— these 
constitute the work of the cavalry.’ 

‘ Marching in front ; preparing the roads, camping grounds 
and path for bringing water ; protecting the 

Hastilcarmani. ^ ^ o jr ^ 

sides ; firm standing, fording and entering 
into water while crossing pools of water and ascending from 
them ; forced entrance into impregnable places ; setting or 
quenching the fire ; the subjugation of one of the four consti- 
tuents of the army ; gathering the dispersed army ; breaking 
a compact army ; protection against dangers ; trampling down 
the enemy’s army ; frightening and driving it ; magnificence ; 
seizing ; abandoning ; destruction of walls, gates and towers ; 
and carrying the treasury — these constitute the work of the 
elephantry.’ 

‘ Protection of the army ; repelling the attack made by all the 
four constituents of the enemy’s army ; seizing and abandoning 
(positions) during the time of battle ; gather- 

Hathakarmani. ^ ^ 

ing a dispersed army ; breaking the compact 
array of the enemy’s army ; frightening it ; magnificence ; 
and fearful noise — these constitute the work of the chariots.’ 
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‘ Always carrying the weapons to all places and 
fighting constitute the work of the 

Paddtiharmani. 

infantry. ^ 

The above account brings out a significant fact, viz., the 
inferiority of the infantry in comparison with the other arms. 
Writing about the position of the infantry in the Moghul 
period Irvine writes that ‘ until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when the French and English had demonstrated 
the vast superiority of disciplined infantry, the Indian foot 
soldier was little more than a night watchman, and guardian 
over baggage, either in camp or on the line of march.* 
Orme also makes a similar observation on the infantry of 
the same period. ‘The infantry,’ says he, ‘consisted in a 
multitude of people assembled together without regard to 
rank* or file: some with swords and target, who could never 
stand the shook of a body of horse ; some bearing matchlocks, 
which in the best of order can produce but a very uncertain 
fire : some armed with lances, too long or too weak to be 
of any service, even if ranged with the utmost regularity of 
discipline. Little reliance was placed on them. To keep 
night watches and to plunder defenceless people was their 
greatest service, except their being a perquisite to their 
commanders, who received a fixed sum for every man, and 
hired every man at a different and less price. In short, the 
infantry were more a rabble of half-armed men than anything 
else, chiefly levies brought into the field by petty zemindars, 
or men belonging to the jungle tribes.’ 

The very fact that to the infantry Kautilya assigns the 
work of ‘ carrying weapons to all places,’ and only grudgingly 
as it were, adds, ‘ and fighting ’ shows that the infantry of 


' Text, pp. 370-71 ; Trans,, pp. 445*46. For another account of the military operations 
for which each of the constituents was specially fitted seep. 374 j Trans., p. 449 ; and 
also KdmandaJciya Nitisdra^ XIX, V. 1-8. 

* Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 67. 

8 Ihid, pp. 161-62. 
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his period could not have much differed in efficiency to the 
wretched infantry of the Moghul period. But the infantry 
was probably not in this condition at all periods of our 
history in ancient times for already we are told by a verse 
in the ^miliparva of the Mahabharata that PadativahtUa 
sena dfdha bhavati Bharata (Ch. 100, V. 28), and the author 
of the Agnipurana significantly remarks ' : — 

‘ Sena padativahula satrnm jayati sarvada. 

(‘The army in which infantry predominates always 
defeats its enemy ’). 

Besides the above classifications ancient Indian armies were 
further subdivided into various units based 

Uoits of the army. 

on their numerical strength. Like the 
modern armies which are divided into Regiments, Battalions, 
Companies, etc , the Indian array in the Hindu period 'were 
divided into Batti, Sendmukha, Gulma, Oana, Vahinl, 
Pf-tana, Camu, Anlkinl and Aksanhinl. The following table 
will explain the nature of these divisions. 


No. Name of the unit. 


Chariot, 

Elephant. 

Horso. 

Foot. 

1 

Patti 



1 

1 

3 

5 

8 

»» 

form one 

Senamukha 

3 

3 

9 

16 

3 

Sendrnuhhas 

,, ,, 

Oulma 

9 

9 

27 

46 

3 

Quhnas 


Qana. 

27 

27 

81 

136 

3 

Ganas 


Vahinl 

HI 

81 

243 

405 

3 

Vahinis 


Prtana 

243 

243 

729 

1,216 

3 

Pxtanas 

M M 

Cantu 

729 

729 

2,187 

3,646 

8 

Camus 

n » 

Atnkini 

2,187 

2,187 

6,561 

10,935 

10 

Anikmis 

)> 

Ak^auhinl 

21,870 

21,870 

05,610 

109,350 


The above arrangement of the four arms is generally 
accepted by Sanskrit lexicons.- But a different arrangement 
is given in chapter 163 of the Udyogaparm of the MaM- 
hhdrata:‘‘ We are told that Duryodhana made the following 
arrangement of his troops : 

f Chapter 228, V. 7. 

* For instance, consult Amarahoia, edited by Pandit Ohaodramohan Tarkaratiia, 
K^atriyavarga, Verses 80 81 ; Apte’s The Practical Sanskrit -English Dictionary, pp. 661, 
1137, 464, 447, 964, 718, 485, 06, 8. 

■ Vangavasi Ed, (Calcutta). 
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‘ Again, a large body of troops was kept as reserve for 
rallying the ranks that would be broken. And this reserve 
consisted of cars unto each of which were attached fifty 
elephants ; and unto each elephant «vere attached a hundred 
horses, and unto each horse were attached seven foot-soldiers. 
Five hundred cars, as many elephants (fifteen hundred 
horses, and two thousand five hundred foot-soldiers) constitute 
a Sena. Ten Senas constitute a Prtana ; and Ten Prtanas 
a Vahini. In common parlance, however, the words SenM, 
V&Mni, Pi'tana, Dhwajini, Chamn, Akshauhini and Fartithinl 
are used in the same sense.’ 

‘ It was thus that the intelligent Kaurava arrayed his 
force. Between the two sides, the total number was eighteen 
Akshauhini s. Of this, the Pandava force consisted of seven 
AkshanJiinis^ while the Kaurava force consisted of 10 
Akshauhinis and one more. Five times fifty men constitute 
a Patti. Three Pattis make a Senamukha or Gulma. Three 
Gulmas make a Ga'tj.a. In Duryodhana’s army there were 
thousands and hundreds of such Gams consisting of warriors 
capable of smiting (the foe) and longing for battle.’ ^ 

That the basis of classification in both the above para- 
graphs are different from what we have at first stated will 
be at once clear from the following table : — 

According to the 1st Table : 

Chariot. Elephant. Horse. Foot. 

(a) One Prtana ... 243 243 729 1,215 

One Patti ... 1 1 3 5 

According to the paragraph quoted from the Mahabharata ; 

(h) One Pftana ... 5,000 6,000 16,000 26,000 

One Patti ... Five times fifty men = 250 men : 

{naranam paheapaheasadesa pattirvidhlyate) 


7 


P, 0. Ray’s Trans*, Udyogaparva , p. 452, 
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Again while according to the former arrangement the 
Prtana is the bigger unit and the Vahinl is the smaller, 
according to the second arrangement the position is reversed. 
The basis on M'hich Patti, Gulma, etc,, has been formed in 
the second paragraph is also, it will be observed, funda- 
mentally different from the accepted principles governing 
such classifications elsewhere. 


In the Vedic period the kings of the comparatively 
smaller tribal states led the warring hosts 

OfficorB. ° 

in person.’ But with the growth of the 
states into large kingdoms and empires and the consequent 
growth of the duties of the kings it was not possible for 
one person to bear the ‘ Atlantean load.’ Hence arose the 
necessity of appointing another commander 

Kings in war. 

of the array who next to the king became the 
chief officer, so far as the military department was concerned. 
In the Vedic period the Senani M'as already an important 
officer of the state. Along with ten other big civil and 
military officials, who were known as the Uatnins, he was 
the recipient of sacrificial honours in the Rajasuya yajna. 
The king however still continued to take an active interest 
in military affairs and like the Moghul emperors often 
directed the movements of his field-marshals. 


In the Post-Vedic period, the commander-in-chief of the 
army was known as the Senapati. This officer is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Epics. In the Udyogaparva 
Senspati. Moliobharata we find the Pmydava 

chiefs assembled in their war council to select their Senapati. 
Yudhisthira introduced the discussion in the following words : 

‘ Here are seven Akshauhinis of troops assembled for 
our victory. Hear the names of those seven celebrated 
warriors {senapranetdra) that would lead those seven Akshau- 
hinis I They are Drupada, and Virata, and Dhrishtadyumna 


^ Vedic indexj see tlie article under Rdjan (Kings in war). 
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and Sikhandi, and Satyaki, and Chekitiina, and Bhimasena 
of great energy. These heroes will be tlie leaders of my 
troops. All of them are conversant with the Vedas, Endued 
with great bravery, all of them have practised excellent vows. 
Possessed of modesty, all pf them are conversant with policy, 
and accomplished in war. Well-skilled in arrows and 
weapons all of them are competent in the use of every kind 
of weapon. Tell us now, 0 Sahadeva, O sou of Kuru’s race, 
who that warrior is, conversant with all kinds of battle array, 
that may become the leader of these seven {saptanamapi yo 
neta senanam pi'avibhdgavit) and may also withstand in battle 
Bhishma who is like unto a lire having arrows for its flames ! 
Give us thy own opinion, O tiger among men, as to who is 
fit to be our Sendpati.' ' 

'ftfter a thorough discussion, Dhrstadyumna, the Pancala 
prince, was selected as the Sempati'} Similarly Bhisma was 
selected as the Sendp'iti of the Kaurava hosts 
under Duryodhana.'’ Bhisma while grace- 
fully accepting the responsibility, indirectly 
gives us an idea of the qualiflcations of a Sendpati which 
w'ere considered to bo essential. He says : 

‘Worshipping the leader of the celestial forces, viz., 
Kumara, armed with the lance, I shall without doubt, be the 
commander of thy army {Sempati) to day ! I am w^ell versed 
in all military affairs, as also in various kinds of array, I 
know also how" to make regular soldiers {bhrtdn) and volun- 
teers (? abhrtdn) * act their parts. In the matter of marching 
troops and arraying them, in encounters and withdrawing, 
I am as well versed, O great king, as Brhaspati is. I am 
acquainted with all the methods of military array obtaining 

* Ch. 151, V. 3*8. Traiiy., pp. 438-39 (with some alterations 1 have quoted P, 0. Ray’s 
translation). 

* Ch. 156, V. 11-13 ; the seven generals are called sciiapranetrn , while Dhr?tadyumna 
is sarxmnienapnti . 

8 Ihid, Ch. 1G4. Trans., pp. 485-86. 

* Ahhxt^n might mean the army of the allies as suggested by Niiakantha. 
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amongst the celestials, Gandharvas and human beings. With 
these I will confound the Paiidavas. Let thy (heart’s) fever 
be dispelled. I will fight (the foe), duly protecting thy army 
and according to the rules of military science ! O King let 
thy heart’s fever be dispelled.’ ' , 

'I'he above quotation will, I hope, give us some idea 
about the qualifications of the Senapatis in the Mahabharata 
period.^ In the Ramayamt Prahasta served as the Senapati 
of the Eaksasa forces.'* In the Arthasaslra, Kautilya also 
provides for the appointment of a Senapati. In his opinion 
the Senapati should have the following qualifications : 

Tadeva senapaiissarcayuddhaprakaranavidyavinlto hastya- 
svaralhaGarydsanipmtascaiuraiigasya balasyamisthdnddhislha- 
nam vidydt. Svabhtimirii yuddhakalam pratyanlkamabhinna- 
bhedanam bhinnasandhdnam samliatabhedanam hliinnac-adham 
durgarmdham ydtrdkdlam, ca pasyet. 

Tunjadhvajapatakdbhirvyuhasamjnah prakalpayet, 
sthdne ydne praharane sainydndm vinaye rata,* 

(With an eye to the position which the fourfold army 
trained in the skilful handling of all kinds of weapons and in 
leading weapons and in leading elephants, horses, and 
chariots, have occupied, and to the emergent call for which 
they ought to be ready, the Sendpali shall be so capable as to 
order either advance or retreat. 


^ Ihidy V. 7 ff. Tho iranelation is accepted with certain changes which I think are 
necessary. 

For the importance of tho Senapati and his qualifications, see also Mahabharata ^ 
Drona, Ch. V, Verses 4-10 and the following verses. 

•’ LaMakanda , Ch. 12, V. 1-2. Prahasta is also called Vdhinipati, Perhaps the terms 
were at this time loosely used, or Prahasta being raised to tho dignity of a Senapati from 
that of a Vahiiiipaii was still sometimes called by his old official title. 

* Text., p. MO. On page 377 Kautilya refers to the Ndyaka as tho head of ten 
Senapafi!<. These Sejinpatis were sectional leaders and mast be differentiated from 
tho real commonder-in-chief who was also called Senapati. The 'Sldyaka was certainly an 
inferior officer to the Senapati or the Commcndcr-in-chiof. This is clear from p. 247. 
The Senapati used to get a salary amounting fo 48,0(K) panas while the Ndyaka used to get 
only 12,000. 
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‘ He shall also know what kind of around is more 
advantageous to his own armj% what time is more favourable, 
what the strength of the enemy is, how to sow dissension in 
an enemy’s army of united mind, how to collect his own 
scattered forces, how to .scatter the compact body of an 
enemy’s army, how to assail a fortress, and when to make a 
general advance.’ 

‘ Being ever mindful of the discipline which his army 
has to maintain not merely in camping and marching, but in 
the thick of battle, he shall designate the oyuhas by the names 
of trumpets, boards, banners or flags.’ *) 

In this connection we should remember that Pusyamitra 
Suiiga was the Senapati of the last Maurya ruler Brhadratha. 
In an inscription recently discovered at Ayodhya, the Suhga 
leadeiHis called Senapati, which epithet is also applied to him 
by the Ilarsacarita of Bana. In the Furams however, he is 
called Senanl. 

The Senapati is also mentioned by the Manusamhita^ 
and the Nitisam of Kamandaka. In the opinion of 
Karaandaka the Senapati should possess the following 
qualifications : 

“ One of high extraction, belonging to the king’s own 
country, conversant with the rules of counsel and acting in 
conformity with them, a careful student of the science of 
Dandanlti and its administration, 

“ one possessed of the qualities of energy, heroism, for- 
giveness, patience, amiableness and richness, one endowed 
with power and manliness and who is depended upon by his 
followers for their support, 

“ one who has got numerous friends and whose relations 
and cognates are many, whose countenance reflects generosity, 
and who is large-hearted and a thoroughly practical man 
mixing freely with the people, 

^ Trans, (with some changes), p. 170. 

^ VII, V. 192. 
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‘‘ ivho never cultivates other’s ill-will or enmity without 
any reason, whose number of foes is very limited and who is 
of pure character, and is a profound scholar of the sasUas, 
and acts according to their precepts. 

“ one who is healthy, stout, brave, forbearing and 
acquainted with the opportuneness of season and is possessed 
of a noble appearance, and is full of reliance on his own 
power. 

“ one who knows the divisions of the field of battle and 
whose power remains unperceivod till the time of action like 
that of the lion, and who is not procrastinating and is watch- 
ful, humble and self-controlled. 

“ who knows the marks (good or bad) of horses, ele- 
phants, chariots, and Aveapons and is fully acquainted with 
the actions and movements of the spies and scoutsf'and is 
grateful and conversant with all alternatives (of acts) ; 

“one who observes all pious ceremonies and is skilful 
and followed by skilful dependants, who is expert in all modes 
of warfare and is competent to manage the army ; 

“one who having been naturally gifted Avith the power 
of reading others heart, can perceive Avhat the men, horses and 
elephants want, who also knows their designation and can 
supply them their food. 

“one who knows all countries, languages and human 
characters, and can decipher all writings and is possessed of a 
retentive memory ; one who is thoi’oughly competent to lead 
nocturnal attacks and who can ascertain by his keen intelli- 
gence what should be done, 

“ one AAdio knows the times of sunset and sunrise, and the 
position of the stars and planets and their consequent influ- 
ences, and who is fully acquainted with the routes, the 
directions, and the countries (through which the army is 
to pass), 

“ one who is neither frightened nor fatigued by the pangs 
of hunger and thirst and the inclemencies of the weather, hot, 
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cold, and rainy ; who can bear up against alanns and weariness 
and who gives assurances of safety to the good, 

“ one who can create breaches in the army of the foe, and 
who can undertake difficult acts, and can detect and remove 
the cause of alarm of his owp troops, 

“ one who can protect the camp, and is capable of bringing 
into light any (underhand) act of the troops, one who fully 
knows the disguises and the pretences put forward by the 
spies and messengers, and who reaps success by his great 
exertion, 

“ one who always accomplishes successfully acts under- 
taken by him, and enjoys their fruition and who is disregard- 
ful of near or remote consequences, but is only anxious about 
the material prosperity of the kingdom.” ' 

Kamandaka advises the king to appoint as his Senapati a 
man who possesses all these qualities. The list of qualifica- 
tions is interesting, but I fear he is here only laying down an 
ideal standard ; for otherwise it would have been difficult if 
not impossible to discover a human being who was a repository 
of all the above virtues. At the same time we must admit 
that this high and exacting standard shows a proper apprecia- 
tion of the responsibilities of the Senapati (commander-in- 
chief). 

The Senapati is also mentioned in the inscriptions of 
the Gupta period."* In the Maliya copperplate inscription of 
the Maharaja Dharasena II (A.D. 571-72), Bhatarkka the 
founder of the Valabhi line of kings and his son Dharasena 
I are designated ‘ Paramamahesvarah Sri-Senapati' The 
Chammak copperplate inscription of the Vakataka Maharaja 
Pravarasen II was written by Senapati Chitravarman, while 
the Siwani copperplate of the same prince was written when 
Bappadeva was acting as the Senapati. But it appears from 

^ Ed. Rajendralal Mitra, Section XVIII, V. 26-42. Trans., M. N. Duifc Sastri. 

* Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. Ill, Qupta Inscriptions, pp. 167, 168, 243 
and 249. 
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a study of the inscriptions of this period that the Senapati 
was not the supreme military officer of this period. He 
appears to have been reduced to the rank of a mere ‘ f^eneral ’ 
while other epithets were used to indicate higher officials. 
The next grade above this officer \vas the Mahasenapati who 
is mentioned in the Bijayagadh Stone Inscription of the 
Yaudhejas.' Senapati is also mentioned in the Pala 
Inscriptions.'^ 

Prom the following verses of the §uk)’a)ilti it appears 
that caste was a factor that was of some 
^ Caste of the Sena, importance in the selection of the Senapati. 
^ukra says : 

Sulkagrahl tn Vaisyo hi Fratilmrasoa Padajah, 
senadhipah Ksa t riijast n Brahmanaatadahhdvatah. 

JSla Vaiiya iia ca vai Sudra kdtarasya kaddeanif^' 
Sendpatih sura eva yojya sarvdsujdtisu.^ 


Thus it appears from this verse that though the Vaisyas 
and the Sudras were usually debarred from holding this 
high post, yet their caste was not an insurmountable obstacle. 
In special cases, when they showed exceptional bravery, 
they were appointed to the office of the Senapati. 

The Senapati appears te have been assisted by a council 
of advisers. The Lahkdkdmla of the 

Sacivas of the Sena- -r-*-- p jii p rv* n 

pati. lianKxyana relers to the lOur Sacivas of . 

Senapati Prahasta.* The names of these 
four Sacivas were Narantaka, Kumbhahanu, Mahananda 
and Samunyata. The Rdksasa Senapati always advanced 
in battle-array surrounded by these lieutenants. On the 
battlefield they probably served as aides-de-camp to the 
commander-in-chief. 


' Ihid, p. 252. 

* Oaudalclchamala, p, 16. 

® Cliapier II, V. 423-30. 

Barga^ 57, V. 30 ; Sarga^ 58, V, 19. 
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Besides the Sendpati there were other officers of the 
army. From the quotation cited above from 
Udyogaparva of the Mahabhdrata, it 
is clear, that when the combined army 
exceeded one Ak^auhiifl in numerical strenp;th, special 
officers were appointed as commanders of each of these 
Aksauhinls under the Sendpati. There was certainly 

also officers commanding over the smaller units such 
as the Anlkinl, Qamu, P^tand^ YdMnl, Oana, Gulma, 

Sendmukha and Patti. The Hdmdya.ia refers to the Vdhinl- 
patis^ while the Arthasdstra of Kaufilya mentions the 
Pattimukhyas? Kaufilya also refers to the Dasavargadhi- 
patayah or the leaders of every group of ten (men ?) who must 
he identified with the Pasadhipetayak of the Mahdbhdrata.* 
BesideS^these officers Kautilya provides for the appointment of 
special Adhyaksas to be placed in charge of each of the 
four main branches of the army.® There was also the 
Ayndhdgdrddhyak^a or the officer in charge of the manufacture 
and storing of all sorts of weajjjpns. The Ndvadhyaksa, 
we have already seen, had very little work to do so far as 
the military operations were concerned. I need not repeat 
here in detail the fact that probably during the later part 
of the reign of the first Maurya, when Megasthenes visited 
India, the extensive military operations of that monarch 
had necessitated the creation of a board of thirty members 
consisting oi panedyets to supervise and administer the 
military department. A beginning of this board administration 
is probably to be found in the following lines of the Kauiiliya.^ 

' Ch. 151, V. 3-8. etc. 

* Lanka^anda, Ch. 67, V. 29. 

^ Text, p. 368. In his tranelai;ion Dr. Shamasastry takes the word to mean loader of 
infantry. See p. 443. 

* Ihid, Chap. 100, V. 80. The Mahdhharata in the same chapter of the 

^dntiparva^ refers to the l^atddhi patayah and Sahairddhipatayaf^, i.e., leaders of hundred and 
thousand. 

» Pp. 132 £f. ; 135 ff. ; 139 ff. 

* Text, p. 57 ; Raychaudhuri , Political History of India ^ p. 160, 

8 
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Hasty asvaralhnpadataamanelcamuhhij amavasthhpayet . 

Anekamukhyam hi parasparahhayat paropnjdpam nepaitlU. 

Elephants, cavalry, chariots, and infantry shall each 
be officered with many chiefs in as much as chiefs, when 
many, are under the fear of hej^rayal from each o'^^her and 
scarcely liable to the insinuations and intrigues of an 
enemy ’)h 

The above passage explains tlie reasons that led to the 
appointment of a number of officers for the administration of 
the four main sections of the army. Candragupta probably 
developed this system into full-fledged boards. 

Another important officer, probably next to the Sencipati, 
was the Kumdra. I'his is clear from the following passage : 

Send'patirartliamdnuhhyuma.hh'isamskrtamanlkamiihhdsel — 
“ saiasdhasro JRdjavadJiah, pahcasafsdhasrdh SenUpattJcumdra- 
vadha, dasnsahasrah pravli'amukhyavadhah, 2Mi~icctsdhas> o hasti- 
rathavadhalj - . . .” 

(After having pleased t he army w’ith rewards and honours, 
the Seiupati should address it and say : 

“A hundred thousand for slaying the (enemy) 

king ; fifty thousand for slaying the (enemy) SemqMti and 
the Kumdra, ten tliousand for slaying tlie chief of the brave ; 
five thousand for destroying an elephant or a chariot . . .„ ) 

Kautilya advises the Senupali to make a declaration to 
this effect to his army just before the actual commencement 
of the battle. It will be observed therefore that both the 
King and the Kamura u^ere actually fighting on the battle 
field, and though the king was no doubt the supreme head, 
yet the practical side of the military movements and 
operations must have been entrusted in the hands of the 
Sendpati. The position of the Kumdra was probably inferior 
to that of the Sendpati for in the passage quoted above the 

* Trans., pm. C2 

* Text., p. 368. Trans., p. 443. 
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Kumara is mentioned after the comma, nder-in-chief.' This 
is also clear from the fact that while the Sendpati received a 
salary of 48,000 poms, the Kumdi'a received only 12,000 juawas. 
But his position if inferior was only slightly so, for we And the 
same reward given for his destruction. He was no doubt 
considered an important person because of his royal birth. 
In this connection it is interesting to remember that this 
system of associating Kumaras with the Sendpatis prevailed 
even in the mediaeval period of Indian History. In the 
Mogul period for instance it was the usual practice. Thus 
when Jaswant Singh and Jaisingh were sent against Sivaji 
in the Deccan they were accompanied on each occasion by 
prince Muazzam. Again when Jaisingh was sent by Shah 
Jehan against his rebellious son Sbuja, the general was 
accompwiied by a son of Dara, Sulaiman Shukoh. Instances 
might be multiplied. This system had the advantage of 
affording a welcome military training to the royal princes 
while it also afforded a check on the ambitious designs of the 
general and added dignity and prestige to the array. But 
it had also some disadvantages, and this was illustrated when 
Prince Akbar and Tahawwur Khan, who were fighting against 
the Rajputs, treacherously joined hands with Durgadas and 
Maharana Rajsingh, and suddenly appearing before Ajmer, 
nearly captured Aurangzeb and with him the Delhi throne. 
But the advant iges of this system certainly counterbalanced 
the disadvantages and even in the present days we find princes 
of the Royal house of Windsor associated, though often in an 
honorary capacity, with the armies of Great Britain. 

ihe inscriptions of Scythian, Gupta and later periods 
supply lists of military officers. The Manikiyala Inscription 
of Kaniska refers to Lala, the Dadanayaga {Dandonayaka) 
of the Gusana (Kusana) family.^ Other inscriptions of the 


‘ Seo Arthasafttra, p. 247. 

* N. G. Majumdar’K, List of Kharo§lhi Inscripiions^ No, 36. 
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same period refer to the Mahusenapatit the Mahddandaniai/aka 
and such subordinate officers as the Sendgopas, Gaulmikas 
(? captains), Arakmdhikftas (? guards), Asvavdrakas 
(? troopers), etc.* The Gupta insci’iptions besides mentioning 
the Sendpati and the Mahdsendpati refer to the Dmidanayahit 
Mahadandanayaka, Balddhyaksa, Mahdbalddhynksd, Balddhi- 
krta and the Mahdbaladhikrfa. In the Nepal Inscriptions 
of the seventh century we meet with the Sanadandandyakd^ 
and tlie Mahdsarvadandandyuka? The Pala inscriptions 
mention the Mahddandandyaka, Qaulmika, Hastyasvostranau- 
balavydpi'taka, Nankddhyaksa, Ilastyadhyakm, Asvddhyak^a, 
etc."* 

It is extremely difficult to find out the exact signi- 
ficance of all these epithets. It is quite possible that 
some of these terms are synonymous. Fleet ^as of 
opinion that the Mahdhalddhikrta was a synonym for Mahd~ 
balddhyak^a." But it is rather risky to express any definite 
opinion on such points in the present state of our knowledge. 
It is however interesting to observe that some of these officers 
combined other posts along with their military duties. 
Harisena, the composer of the famous Allahabad 
of Samudra-Gupta, combined in his person the offices of 
the Mnhddandandyuka, Sandhivigrahika and Kvmdrdmdtya.^ 
In the Bijaygad Stone Inscription of the Yaudheyas their 
chief combines the dignities of a Mahdrdja and Mahd- 
sendpatiJ The Majhgawam copperplate inscription of Maha- 
raja Hastin states that the Mahdbalddhikrta Nagasena served 


^ Dr. H. C. Raycliaudhiiri, Calcutta Rcvieiv, 1925, p. 482. 

“ Corpus Inscript ion H.m Indicarum, Vol. III. The Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 16, 109 and n., 
129, 134, 263 ti. 

Ibid, Introdnction, p. 178. 

* Gandalclihamdld, p. 10. N. G. Majumdar. Ndlanda Copperplate of Dfvapaldeva, 
p. 20. 

• Ibidf Oupta Inscriptiojis, p. 109 u. 

« Ibid, p. 10. 

’ Ibid, p 262. 
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as a Diitaka' In a Nepal epigraph we find Mahasarmdamla- 
ndyaka Vikranaasena serving as a DufaLi. In another 
inscription of the same country Mahahaladhijak^a Vindu- 
svamin is found also acting as a Dutaka.' While a third 
inscription mentions Dutaka Sarvadan lanayaka Mahaprali- 
hara Ilavigupta.® The afibve facts however are not so strange 
as they at first sight appear to be. Even in the present days 
we find ministers combining several portfolios in their 
persons and it is not surprising that such a custom should 
also prevail in ancient India. Again it is quite possible that 
some of these officers shared in the civil administration of the 
country in addition to their enjoying the rank of military 
officers which dignity probably was conferred upon them by 
the king or the sovereign power in recognition of their 
militajyr services. The position of Field Marshal Hindenburg 
as President of the German Republic might be mentioned 
to illustrate the point. The work of high military or civil 
officials as ambassadors both in modern or ancient world is too 
well known and so this combination of the offices of the 
Dulaka and military officer, in ancient India, should cause no 
surprise. 

In concluding this section I am quoting below a passage 
from the ^ukranlti which gives us a list of many more officers 
of the army. He begins by making the suggestion that there 
ought to be separate officers for controlling the four separate 
sections of the Army (elephants, horses, chariots, infantry)^ 
and then says : 

NltiaasU-asitravyuhadinatividyavisaradaJi, 
abald madhyavayasah Sura dantd dj'dhungakdh. 
Scadhannaniratd nilyam svdmibhaktd ripudcisah, 

^udrd vd Rsotriyd Vaisya, Mlecchd Sankarasambhavdh, 

’ Ihid, p. 108. 

» Ibid, pp. 178*179. 

» Ihid,p.lH3. 

* Ed. Jivanaiida Vidyaaagar (Calcutta), CIi. II, V. 117-118, 
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Senadhipah sainikasoa karya rajna jayarthina. 
Pahcanamathava SannUmadhipah padagaminam^ 
yojyah sapatiipalah syaltrhnsatdm G tuhnikah sm^tah. 
Satdndntu eaMinikastathduitMiko vamh^ 
sendnlrlekhakakcaite satam prafyadhipa ime. 

Sahasrikastti samyojyastathd cdyutiko mahan, 
Vyuhabhydsam kiksayrdyah snyam prdtakca sainikdn^ 
jdndti sa kntdnlkah snyoddhum yiuldliahhiimihmn, 
Tdlhdvidho^nnkdiikah satdmkasya scidhakah^ 

Jdndti yuddhasambharam hdryayoguanca sainikam. 
Nidekayati kdrydnl sendnlryd/inikdmkca sah, 
parivrttim ydmikdndm karoti sa ca pattipah, 

Sdvadhdnam ydmikdndm vljdnlydcca giilmapah, 

Sa/mikdh kati santyetaih kali praptantn vetanam, 
prdcindli ke kutra gaidkcnitdn vetti sa lekhakah^ 
gajdkmndm vmsatekcddhipo ndyakasamj hakah, 
Uklasamjndn svasvacinhalrldncchlUi^m^^ niyojayet} 

‘ Those who are well up in Nltikdstras, the use of arms 
and ammunitions, manipulations of battle arrays, and the art 
of management and discipline, who are not too young but of 
middle age, who are brave, self-controlled, able-bodied, always 
mindful of their own duties, devoted to their masters and 
haters of enemies should be made commanders {senadhipah) and 
soldiers {sainikdh) wliether they are Sudras or Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, 
Mlecchas or descend<‘d from mixed castes {Sarikaimsambhavdh), 
‘There should be appointed a head over five or six foot- 
soldiers. Such an officer is called Paitipdta, The Gaulmika 
is the head. of thirty foot-soldiers. The Satdnika is the head 
of one hundred foot-soldiers. The Anusdtika is also the head 
of one hundred infantry. Similarly the Sendnl and the 
Lekliaka must be placed over 100.- There should be also 
officers over one thousand and ten thousand. 

* Ihid, verses 137 to 148. 

* This line is probably omitted in Gnsfcav Oppert’s edition, for this line about the 
Sena til and Lekhalca is not translated by Mr. Sarkar who follows Oppert’s edition. There 
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‘The man who trains the soldiers in the morning and 
evening in military parades, and who hnows the art of 
warfare, as well as the characteristics of battlefields is the 
Saianika. The AtvisatUca who has these qualifications is 
a help to the Satanika. The Senani is he ' who knows of 
the military necessaries, contingencies and the battleworthy 
soldiers and appoints functions to the guards and sentinels. 

‘ The Pattipa is he who conducts the rotation of watch- 
men on duty at night. And Gnlmapa knows carefully 
those on night duty. Lekhaka is he who knows how many 
soldiers are there, how much salary has been received by 
them, and where the old soldiers have gone. 

‘The master of twenty elephants or of twenty horses is 
known as Nayaka. The king should mark the above- 
mentie«ed officers with appropriate uniforms.’ ' 

It is interesting to observe that the above list contains 
the names of several well-known officers we have already 
met with in the earlier periods. The Scmm at once reminds 
us of the Vedic and Maurya Senani. But his office has fallen 
on evil days and he is now only a petty officer. The Nayaka 
similarly reminds us of the Nayaka of the ArthaMstra, but 
daring the period of the Snkraniti this officer w^as also 
reduced in rank. In the Kautiliya. he commanded over ten 
sectional Seuapatis and used to receive a salary of 12,000 
panas ; now he is only ‘ the master of twenty elephants or 
of twenty horses.’ The Ganlmika howev^er appears to have 
maintained his rank to some extent and is certainly to be 
identified wfith the subordinate military officer who is men- 
tioned by the inscriptions of the Scythian, Gupta, Pala and 
later periods. 

is evidently some confusion here in the text. The commentnry of Viclyasa^ar’s edition 
takes the CauUnaka to be a leader of 30 Pattipalas, Safanikns over 100 Qaulmakas and so 
on. But I think Mr. Sarkar is right and I have adopted his translation here. 

' Translation by B. K. Sarkar, pp. 78-79. I have accepted his translation Ty^ith modi* 
fications wherever necessary. 
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Besides the officers mentioned above there were otliers who 
though strictly speakin!? not military officers 
andothcra. Jf*!' olten accompanied the army to the 

battlefield. Such an officer was the Purohita. 
The Indians like all ancient peoples were superstitious, 
‘ Every public event of importance, be it the entry of the 
king into his court or an attack on the enemy forces, or 
the prevention of national calamities, had generally to be 
preceded by various magical ceremonies which must have 
required the services of the Purohita' ' The Purohita was 
an expert in reading all sorts of portents and was proficient 
in the Atharvan lore. Naturally he was considered to be a 
great help in the army. Over and above this, he was the 
religious preceptor of the king — the keeper of his con- 
science ; — he was thus considered to bn a great aerhiiority 
in spiritual matters, and w'hen he told the army that 
anybody who fell fighting bravely would sail straight 
to heaven, while those who w’ould show their backs to the 
enemy will sink to the depths of hell — his words certainly 
had great effect on the soldiers and officers of the army. 
The following is a sample of such encouragement from 
the Arthasastra. 

“ It is declared in the Vedas that the goal w'hich is 
reached by sacrificers after performing the final ablutions 
in sacrifices in which the priests have been duly paid for 
is the very goal wdiich brave men are destined (o attain. 
About this there are tw'o verses — 

‘Beyond those places w^hich Brahmans, desirous of 
getting into heaven, attain together wdth their sacrificial 
instruments by performing a number of sacrifices, or by 
practising penance are the places which brave men, losing 
life in good battles, are destined to attain immediately.’ 


Proceedings and Transactions of the Second Oriental Conference, p. 392. 
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‘ Let a new vessel filled with water, consecrated and 
covered over with darbha grass be the acquisition of that 
man who does not fight in return for the subsistence received 
by him for his master, and who is therefore destined to go 
to hell.’”’ 

In this work the Purohita was assisted by the Mantri 
and his own followers. From the Udaygiri Cave Inscription 
of Chandragupta II we know that the minister appointed 
to the office of arranging peace and war {Sdcivyo vyaprta- 
sandhi-vigrahah) also accompanied the armies of conquering 
kings. It appears from this inscription that when Candra- 
gupta II was advancing towards Western India ‘seeking 
to conquer the whole world ’ he came accompanied by Saba 
also called Virasena of the Kautsa-g6tra, his Saciva who was 
engagdt^in arranging sandhi and vigraha? 

Numbers of astrologers, soothsayers, court-bards and 
Brahmanas accompanied the array. About their work the 
following lines are illuminating. 

‘ Astrologers and other followers of the king should infuse 
spirit into his army by pointing out the impregnable nature of 
the array of his army, his power to associate with gods and 
his omniscience, and they should at the same time frighten 
the enemy. The day before the battle the king should fast 
and lie down on his chariot with weapons. He should also 
make oblations into the fire pronouncing mantras of the 
Atharvaveda, and cause prayers to be offered for the good of 
the victors as well as of those who attain heaven by dying in 
the battlefield. He should also submit his person to 
Brahmans ’ 


* Text, pp. 367-68. Tran sJa Hon, p. 442. The story about Ambariga in the 
of the Mahahharata, which is referred to as Itihasam pnratanam, though placed in the 
mouth of the dying Bhisma was another typical narrative repeated by the Purohita and 
his assistants. (Chap. 93.) 

’ Fleet, Qupta Inscriptions, pp. 35-36. 

9 
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* Soothsayers and court-bards should describe heaven as 
the goal for the brave and hell for the tirnid ; and also e^tol 
the caste, corporation, family, deeds, and character of his men. 
The followers of the Purohita should proclaim the auspicious 
aspects of the witchcraft performed. Spies, carpenters and 
astrologers siould also declare the success of their own 
Cpet^tions and the failure of those of the enemy.’ ' 

besides these the army contained within its folds 
physicians and a surgical department. We read in the 
2^aha^lf,arata that when the army of Yudhisthira gradually 
pioved towards the field of Kuruksetra the following amongst 
qth®rs moved with the army : 

Sahatapanavemsca yanayugyanca sarvasah, 
kosayantrayudhaiicaiva ye ca vaidyascikilsaka,h. 
Phalyu yacca balam kincit yaecdpi kfsadurvalam, 
tat samgfhya yayau raja ye eapi paricarakah.^ 

Again, when Bhisma fell down pierced by the deadly arrows 
of Arjuna ‘ there came unto him some surgeons well trained 
(in their science) and skilled in plucking out arrows, with all 
becoming appliances (of their profession)’ ® Kautilya also 
provides for the attendance of the 

‘ Fhysioians with surgical instruments (sastra), machines, 
remedial oils, and cloth in their hands.’ ^ 

When we are told by the same authority that ^ women 
with prepared food and beverage should stand behind ’ the 
fighters, we are reminded of the Red Cross nurses of the 
modern times but we are rudely disillusioned when they 
‘utter encouraging words to fighting men.’ 


' Arthaiastraf pp. 368-60. Trans., pp. 442-43. See Manu, VI I, 80 and 
® IJdypgaparva^ Ch. Iblf Y. bT-bS. The word ‘ reso ’ is explained by Nilakantha as 
* ve*p pacagrhanij So prostitutes also accompanied the army. That 

prostitutes also accompanied Epic armies is clear from MhK udyoga^ CXCVlt, 19. 

» B?tffmaparva, Oh. 120, V. 55, 

♦ Text, p. 869. 
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I shall conclude this section bjf teferring very bricfljr to 
the question of pay of the soldiers and the 
military officers. 

Writers on Indian polity never fail to point out the 
wisdom of regularly paying the soldiers and the dangers of 
acting otherwise. During the course of a learned discourse 
oh Rajadharmamisasanam, Narada, in the Mahabhdrata, 
asks Yudhisthira the following significant and pointed 
questions : 

“ Givest thou to thy troops in the appointed time their 
sanctioned rations and pay ? Thou dost not oppress them by 
withholding these ? Knowest thou that the misery caused 
by arrears of pay and irregularity in the distribution of ratioh 
leadeth the troops to mutiny, and that is called by the 
learned •to be one of the greatest of mischiefs?”^ The 
chapter on Bhrtyabharantyam in the Arthatmtra Of 
Kautilya ** clearly shows that in the period represented 
by the treatise, the officers were paid in cash, and 
only when wanting in money, ‘ the king may give forest 
produce, cattle, or fields along with a small amount of money.’ 
Kautilya also insisted that ‘ the sons and wives of those trhb 
die on duty shall get subsistence and wages. Infants, aged 
persons or deseased persons related to the deceased servants 
shall also be shown favours. On occasions of funeralSj 
sickness or child-birth the king shall give presentations 
concerned therein,’ These rules were however applicable to 
all servants including military officers. 

The discussion on the six different kinds of troofps 
must have shown that the state had to regularly pay 
only its mania forces. The assistance of all others were 
requisitioned at the time of war only. That the mitrabala 
was not paid is clear from the commentary of Nllakantba who 


' Sahha, V, 48-49. 
= Page 247 ff. 
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explains the words Bhi'tanapyahht'tamstatha ’ * as Bhftan 
vetanabJiaksukan, abhrian maitrya samagatan. Awitrabola 
was also similarly not paid. Both these forces of course 
shared in the plunder and spoils of the war. The rank and 
file of the Srenibala was probably also not paid. But we 
learn from the Kaiitiliya that the Srenlmukhyas used to receive 
salaries from the state treasury. Bach of the mukhyas 
received as much as 8,000 ])anas per annum.^ The Atavlbala 
also probably did not receive any regular pay but shared in 
the plunder and spoils of the war. The Bhflakas were of 
course hired on the occasion and the rate of payment must 
have varied according to the comparative excellence of the 
fighters recruited. The Arthasmlra tells us that the pay of a 
Hlpavanta padata should be 500 pcinos per annum.'* This 
was probably the pay of the mould soldiers who,were all 
skilled and veteran fighters in the regular service of the 
state. The chapter entitled the Bhritydbluiranlyam '^ m the 
Arthahastra gives some more interesting facts about the 
amount of salary of army officials. The Senapati was one of 
the highest salaried officers and received 48,000 panas ; the 
Kumara 12,000, the Mukhyas and the Adhyaksas of infantry, 
cavalry, chariots and of elephants 8,000 and 4,000 panas 
respectively. The Raihika (chariot driver) and the army 
physicians and surgeons, 2,000, the spies of the Samslhah 
section 1,000 panas and the bodyguards 60 panas. The 
importance of the elephant in this period is shown by the fact 
that the elephant driver used to receive comparatively the 
high salary of 1,000 panas while a carpenter or an artisan 
received only 120. 


^ Udyognparva, Ch. 1G4, V. 8. 
2 Text, p. 247. 

= Text, p. 248. 

* Pp. 247 ff. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Numerical Strength op Indian Armies. 

In the last chapter I have discussed in detail some of 
the important facts about the ‘ Army ’ in ancient India. In 
this chapter I intend to collect data for the illustration of the 
strength of Indian armies in the Hindu period. I shall at 
first set forth the facts as I collect them from the various 
sources reserving my comments for the conclusion. 

In the Vedic period, the tribal states were comparatively 
small in extent, and though there were almost continuous wars 
and conflicts amongst these tribes, we search in vain amongst 
the Vedic texts for any light on the numerical strength of 
their armies. It would have been extremely interesting, for 
example, if we could find out the number of the combatants 
that were engaged in the famous battle on the banks of the 
Parusui (Ravi) Detween the ten allied kings and Sudas, the 
gallant chief of the Trtsus. But, as I have said, the sources 
at our disposal are silent on this point. A search in the 
Epics however leads to more fruitful results. The Mahabharata 
which describes the great battle on the field of Kuruksetra 
supplies us with some information on the numerical strength 
of the armies that were assembled in the Kuru and Pancala 
camps. The Alcsauhinl, it appears from this epic, was regarded 
as ‘ one complete army.’ According to Indian tradition 
it seems to have been composed of 21,870 chariots, an 
equal number of elephants, 66,610 cavalry and 109,350 
infantry. The more powerful of the Indian kings who 
assembled at Kuruksetra each came accompanied by one 
Ak^auhini of soldiers. The following passage from the 
Mahabharata gives a graphic description of these kings and 
the armies they brought with them. 

“ Then Yuyu.lhana, the great hero of the Satwata race, 
pame to Yudhishthira with a large army of foot, and horse, 
and cars, and elephants. And his soldiers of great valour, 
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came from various lands, bore various weapons of war, and 
heroic in look, they beautified the Pa^dava array. And that 
array looked splendid by reason of battle axes, and missiles, 
and spears, and lances, and mallets and clubs, and staves, 
and cords, and stainless swords, and daggers and arrows 
of various kinds, all of the best temper. And the army, 
beautified by those weapons, resembling in colour the cloudy 
sky assumed an appearance like a mass of clouds with 
lightning flashes in its midst. And the army counted an 
Akshauhini of troops. And when absorbed in the troops 
of Yudhishthira, it entirely disappeared as doth a small river 
when it enters the sea. And similarly, the powerful chief 
of the Chedis, Dhrishtaketu, accompanied by an A kshauhini, 
came to the sons of Pandu of immeasurable strength. And 
the king of Magadha, Jayatsena of great strength, brought 
with him for Yudhishthira an Akshauhini of troops. And 
similarly Pai^dya accompanied by troops of various kinds 
who dwelt on the coast land near the sea came to Yudhishthira 
the king of kings. And 0 king, when all these troops had 
assembled, his army, finely dressed and exceedingly strong, 
assumed an appearance pleasant to the eye. And the atmy 
of Drupada also was beautified by valiant soldiers who bad 
come from various lands, and also by his mighty sons. And 
similarly Virata, the king of Matsyas, a leader of troops, 
accompanied by the king of the hilly regions, came to Pandu’s 
sons. And for the high-souled sons of Paiidu, there were thus 
assembled from various directions, seven Akshauhinis of troops, 
bristling with banners of various forms. And eager to fight 
with the Kurus, they gladdened the hearts of the Pandavas. 
And in the same way king Bhagadatta, gladdening the heart 
of Dhritarastra’s son, gave an Akshawhini of troops to him. 
And the unassailable mass of his troops, crowded with Chins 
and KirStas, all looking like figures of gold, assumed a 
bnaraty like to that of a forest of Karmkam trees. And so. 
the valiant Bhurisravas, and Salya, O son of Kuru, came 
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to Duryodhana with an Akshauhini of troops each. And 
Kritavarman, son of Haridika, accompanied by Bhojas, the 
Andhas, and tho Kukuras, came to Duryodhana with an 
Akshauhini of troops. And the body of his troops composed 
of those mighty soldiers, who wore on their persons garlands 
of many-coloured flowers, looked as graceful as a number 
of sportive elephants that have passed through a wood. 
And others led by Jayadratha, the dwellers of the land of 
Sindhu-Sauvira, came in such force that the hills seemed to 
tremble under their tread. And their force, counting an 
Akshauhini, looked like a mass of clouds moved by the wind. 
And Sudakshina, the king of Kambojas, O ruler of men, 
accompanied by the Yavanas and Sakas, came to the Kuru 
chief with an Akshauhini of troops. And the body of his 
troops, ‘that looked like a flight of locusts, meeting with the 
Kuru force, was absorbed and disappeared in it. And 
similarly came king Nila, the resident of the city of Mahish- ' 
mati, with mighty soldiers from the southern country, who 
carried weapons of a pretty make. And the two kings of 
Avanti, accompanied by a mighty force, brought Duryodhana 
each a separate Akshauhini of troops. And those tigers 
among men, the five royal brothers, the princes of Kekaya, 
hastened to Duryodhana with an Akshauhini of troops, and 
gladdened his heart. And from the illustrious kings of 
other quarters there came, O best of Bharata’s race, three large 
divisions of troops. And thus Duryodhana had a force which 
numbered eleven Akmuhinis all eager to fight with the 
sons of Kunli and bristling with banners of various 
kinds ” 1 

The following table illustrates the composition and 
the combined strength of the Kaurava and Pandava 
forces : 


' Mahabharataf P. 0. Bay’s Trans,, U dyoga'parva^ Section XVIII j Vangavasi Bd, Qb. 
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Numerical 

Kaurava. strength in 

Aksauhinis. 

I. Bhagadatta, king 
of Pragjyotisa 1 

II. Bhurisravas ... 1 

III. Salya, king of 

Madra ... 1 

IV. Krtavarman son 

of Haridika ... 1 

V. Jayadratha, king of 
Sindhu-Sauvira 1 

VI. Sudaksina, king 

of Kambojas 1 

VII. Two kings of 

Avanti ... 2 

VIII. Princes of Kekaya 1 

IX. Miscellaneous.* 2 

Total 11 
The total strength of 
therefore was : 

Chariot. 

Panda va loll, 090 

Kurus ••• 240,570 


Numerical 

Pflndavas. Strength in 

Akeauhints. 

I. Yuyudhana, the 
great hero of the 
Satvata race ... 1 

f 

II. Drstaketu, the 

powerful chief 
of the Cedis ... 1 

III. Jayatsena, king 

of Magadha ... 1 

IV. The hosts of the 

kings of Pandya, 

Pancala, Matsya, 
etc. ... 4 


Total 7 

the armies assembled on either side 

Elephant. Horse. Foot. 

153,090 459,270 705,450 

240,570 721,710 1,202,850 


In the following verses, the Bamayana gives us an idea 
of the numerical strength of the Vanara hosts of Rama that 

' Ibid, There is apparently a confnsion here in the text. For we are told in verse 
26, that ‘ tisro'nyah ’ or 3 AkBciuhinls came from other sources. Bnt in verse 27, the total 
is given as eleven (cvamckadniavrttah). But three Aksauhinis under miscellaneous would 
make the total twelve. So I have ventured to correct the text and accepted two in th© 
place of three. 
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were assembled at the capital of Sugrlva before he marched 
southwards to invest Lahka : — 


Etasminnantare caiva rajah samabhivarttata^ 
u^natlvram sahasramaoschadajadgagajte prabham, 
Dimh I arydkulascasan^tamasd tena dmitah, 
cacala ca mahl sarva samilavanakanana. 

Tato narend7'a8anka8aistlk^nadam8iraimahavalaih^ 
krtsna sahcchaditd hhumira8ahkhyeyaih plavangamaih, 
Nimesantaramatrenci tatastairhariyufhcipcii}}^ 
kotUataparwarairva^iaraihariyuthapaih. 

Nadeyaih parvateyaUca samudraisca mahabalaih, 
haribhirmegha^iirhadairanyaUoa mna vasibhih. 
Tarunddityavarnaiscci sasigciuraisca vdnaraih, 
padMdkesdrovarnaisca svetdirhemakHcildyaih. 
E!6ii8dhasrdirddsdbhih srlmdn parw^idstada^ 
vlrdh Sdtamlwiamd mnarah pratyadfsydta. 

'Idtdh k(lhcancisdildbha8^Tdrayd vlryamn pita^ 
anekdirvdhusdhdsrdih kotibhih prdfyadf*§yata, 
lathdparena kotimm sahasre^m samanvitah, 
pita Rumdydh sdmpraptdh Stigrlvasvdsuro vibhuh, 
Padmdkesarasdhkdsdstarimdrkdnibhimandh, 

Vuddhmian vanai^asresthaJi sm^vavanardsattamah, 
Anekairvdhusdhdsrdivdndim^idni sdmanvitah, 
pita Hdnumatdh si^lmdii Kesdri pratyddr§yata^ 
Gdldnguldmahdrdjo Oavdkso bhlmavik7^amahy 
vrtdh kotisdhasrem vdnarandTnddrsyata, 

Jtk8d7idm bliimavegdndm Dhumrdh 8dt7'univarhanaby 
v^tah koti8dhas7^dbhydm dvdbhydm samabhivdrttata. 
Mdhahdldmbhairghordih Pd7id8o ndma yuthapahy 
ajdgama mdhdmryastisfbhih kotibhirvftdh. 
Nildhjdnacdydkdro Nile TidTuaisa yuthapaji, 
adfsydtd mohakayah kotibhirdasdbhh^vrtdh, 

Tatah kdhcdna§aildbho Oamyo ndma yuthapaby 
djagdma mahdvvyah kotibhih pancabhirvi'tah. 

10 
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DaHonuJchasca valavan yvthapo'bhyayayau tada^ 
vfta hotisahaarena Svgrivam satnavasthitah, 
Maindasoa Dvividascohhav-Asviputrau mahdvalau^ 
Jcotikotisahasrena vdnardndmadrsyatdm. 

Qajnsoa halavdn im^astisrbhih kotibhirvt*tah^ 
rk^ardjo mahdtejd Jdmbavdnndma ndmatali, 
Kotibhirdasabhirvyaptah Sngrivasya vase sthitah^ 
Tiumano ndma iejasvl vikrantairvdnarairvi'tah. 

Agato valavdmsturnam Kotisatasamdvrtah, 
tatah kotisahasrdndm sahasr ena satena ca^ 
jPrsthato ^nugatah pyrZipto harihlih'-GandJiamddannh,, 
tatah padmasahasrena v^tali sankhasatena ca. 
Yuvardjo ^ngadah prapt aJy pitust tdy apa^^dkramali^ 
tatastaradyutis- Taro harihhirhh Imavlkramaih, 
Tahcabhirharikotlbhirduratalh paryad^syata^ ^ , 
Indrajdmih kapirvlro yuthapah pratyadysyata^ 
JEkddasandm kotlndmisvarastaisca samvrtah^ 
tato Eambhastvanuprdptastaruniidityasannibhah. 
Ayutena vrtascaiva sahasrena satena ca, 
tatto yuihapatirvlro Darinukho ndma. vanarali. 
Pratyadrsyata-Kotibhydm dvdhliyarh parivrto ball^ 
lYaildsasikhardkdrairvdnarairhlilmavikramaih. 

Tytali kofisahasrena JSanuman pratyadrsyata^ 
Nalascdpi mahdiriryali sanwyto drumavdsihhUi. 
Kotlsatena samp^^dptah sahasrena satena ca^ 
tato Darimukhah srlnidn kotltdrirdasahhirvrtah. 
Samprdpto d)hinadamstasya Sugrlvasya niahdfmanah, 
Surabhah Kinnndo Talniirvdnaro JR.ambha eva aa. 

JEte cdnye ca vahavo vdnajdh kdma^ npinali^ 
dvytya pythivlrh sarvdm pajvaid7?isoa vanlini ca. 
Yuthapah samanuprdplJi yesdm sankhyd na vidyate, 
dgatdSca niristdsca pythivydni sarvavdnardh. 
Aplavantah plavantasca garjantasca plavahgamdh^ 
abhyavartanta ^ugrlvam suryamahhragand iva} 

^ Kifktndhyahaijdaf Sarga^ 39, Yerses 
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The following table will give an idea of the numerical 
strength of the armies that accompanied the various Vanara 
chieftains and assembled in the capital of King Sugriva : 



Nam* of chiefs. 


Numei ical strength* of the armies. 


• 


Koti. Thousand. 

1. 

Satavali 

, , 

1 10 

2. 

Susena (father of Tara) 

.. 

. Anekamhu^ 




sdhasraih 
(Thousands 
of kotis) 

'3. 

Father of lluma 


1,000 

4. 

Kcsari (Father of 




Hanuman) 


(Thousands 
of kotis) 

6. 

G&VSksa {Ilaharaja of 




Galangula country) ... 

1,000 

6. 

Dhumra (Cliief of the Rksas) ... 

2,000 

7. 

Panasa ( Yuthapati) 

• •• 

3 

8. 

Nila {Yuthapati) 

... 

10 

9. 

Gavaya „ 

... 

16 

10. 

Darlmukha ( Yuthapati) 

. .. 

1,000 

11. 

Main da and Dvivida 

(sons 



of Asvi) 

. . . 

1,000 

12. 

Gaja 

... 

3 ... 

13. 

Jambavat (king of the Rksas) 

10 

14. 

Rumapa 

• •• 

100 

15. 

Gandhamadana 

... 

1,000 100 

16. 

Angada ( Yuvaraja) 

Padmasahasrena Vftah mrikha 




Mena ca * 

1 

1,000 padmas and 100 sankkns ; on© 

padma i 

is equivalent to 1,000 billions. On© 

billioQ 

is equal to ‘ a million millions.’ According to 

some authorities one padma is equal 

to 10,000,000,000,000, and one Sankha is equal to 10,00,000,000. According to otheri a 

S arikha 

is equal to ‘a hundred billions.’ In U.S. a 

billion is equal to a thousand millions. 

Consult Oflj/oi'd Concise Dictionary, Apte’s 

The Practical San$krit‘Engli»h Dictionary^ and 

Jnanendra Mohan Das^ Bangaln Bhasar Ahhidhana. 
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Naitie of chiefs. 

Numerical strength of the armies. 

Koti. Thousand. 

17. 

Tara 

... 5 

. . . 

18. 

Indrajanu 

11 

... 

19. 

Bambha 

t 

1 1 (and one 
hundred) 

20. 

Durmukha {Yuthapati) 

2 

. . . 

21. 

Hanumaft 

... 1,000 

. . . 

22. 

Nala 

100 

100 

23. 

Darlmukha 

10 

etc. 

... 


The Jataka stories sometimes give us the numerical 
strength of Indian armies. A verse in the Vessantara Jataka 
tells us that king Sanjaya had an army of 60,000 warriors 
consisting of ‘ horses, chariots, elephants and soldiers.’ This 
army contained 14,000 elephants ‘ with trappings all bf* gold ’ 
as many horse and as many chariots. The remainder, i.e., 
18,000 probably were foot soldiers and infantry.* The Malta- 
unmagga Jataka aAso refers to an army of 60,000 soldiers while 
in another place we have a reference to an army consisting 
of 30 and 9 thousand warriors. * 

The historians of Alexander have left us interesting 
information on this point. I give below a list of Indian tribes, 
kings and -cities and the numerical strength of their armies. 

Name of tribes, kinja;s, or cities. Numerical strength of the armies. 

1. Massaga (city, defended by) * 38,000 infantry. 

2. Poru's® ... ... (a) 30,000 Infantry, 300 

chariots and 86 elephants 
(Curtius). 

(6) 50,000 foot, 3,000 horse 
1,000 chariots and 130 
elephants (Diodorus). 

> Tr., Vol. VI, p. 298. 

» Ibid, pp. 223-24. 

* Ibtdf p. 231. 

* MoCrindle, Ancient India, its invasion hj/ Alexander the Greats p. 194. 

» Ibid, pp. 203-04 ; p, 274. 
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Name of tribes, kings, or cities. 

3. Agrammes’ 




4i Sibi ^ 

6. Malli or Malloi ’ 

6. Sabracae * 

7. Agalassians ® 

8. Assakenoi 

9. Androkottas ® 


Numerical strength of the armies. 

20.000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 

2.000 four-horsed chariots and 

3.000 or 4), 000 elephants 
trained and equipped for 
war. (Curtius and Diodorus.) 

40.000 foot-soldiers. 

90.000 foot-soldiers, 10,000 
cavalry and 900 war chariots. 

60.000 foot, 6,000 cavalry. 

40.000 foot, and 3,000 horse. 

30.000 infantry and 20,000 
cavalry. 

‘ Overran and subdued the whole 
of India with an army of 

600,000 men. (Plutarch.) 


Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador who visited the 
Maurya court sometime after the Seleukidan war, has left us 
an account of the various Indian races and has incidentally 
mentioned the numerical strength of their armies. The 
information gathered from this source is arranged in the follow- 
ing table : 

Name of the tribe, city, etc. Numerical strength of the armies. 

1. Calingae ... 60,000 foot, 1,000 horsemen, and 

700 elephants. 

2. Molindae, Uberae and 60,000 foot, 4,000 cavalry and 

Moduboe. 400 elephants. 

3. Andarae ... 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry 

and 1 ,000 elephants. 


‘ Ibid, pp. 221.22, 281. 

» Ibid, p. 232. 

® Ibid, p. 234. Acc. to Diodorus, 80,000 foot, 10,000 horse and 700 chariots, p. 287. 

* Ibid, p. 262. 

» Ibid, p. 285. 

• J.A.S.B. (Neiv Series), Vol. XIX, 1923, p. 367. 
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Name of the tribe, city, etc. Numerical strength of the armies. 

4. Prasii ... (capital 600,000 foot, 30,000 cavalry, 

Palibothra) 9,000 elephants. 

5. Automela (city) ... 150,000 foot, 1600 elephants and 

500^ cavalry. 

6. Pandae ... 150,000 foot and 500 etephants. 

7. Gangaridae ... 60,000 foot, 1,000 horse and 700 

elephants. 

The above facts cannot but be highly interesting to a 
student of Indian military science. The figures as we shall 
see. can also be of some use to the students of Indian Litera- 
ture. Now let us consider the data supplied by the Maha- 
bhdrata. At the first glance the figures appear to be fictitious. 
But a closer study reveals that there is nothing inherently 
impossible in them and the figures at best are a bit exaggera- 
ted. We should bear in mind that the army of Dareius, the 
Achamaenian emperor, totalled a million men at Gaugamela, 
while coming nearer home and landing on solid historical facts 
we find Indian armies sometimes totalling more than 
3,000,000 combatants. Major T. W. Haig has shown that 
the armies of the Vijaynagar kings even as late as the 
16th century reached incredible figures. In 1399 Harihara 
II attempted to conquer the Raichar Duab with an army 
of 30,000 horse and 900,000 foot while in 1521 Krishnaraya 
put into the field an army of 50,000 cavalry and 600,000 
infantry. In 1564 the array of Sadashivaraya is said to 
have ‘ amounted to in all 100,000 horse and 3,000,000 foot, 
with 2,000 elephants and 1,000 guns.’ ‘ The reason why 
such huge number of combatants assembled at Kuruksetra 
appears to have been owing to the fact that the conflict 
though immediately brought about by the family feuds of 
the Kauravas, was really a conflict of the nations where 
the pent-up feelings of ages found their final solution by 


Haig, Historical Landmarks of the Deccan^ pp. 108, 122 and 129-30. 
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the argument of the sword. The janapadae were still 
tribal, where nearly every able-bodied man, — Brahmaiia, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya or Sudra was a soldier and unlike the 
later ages when kings or dynasties fought with their enemy 
kings or dynasties, tribes and nations fought with each othe^ 
This fact to some extedt leads to the assemblage of larger 
forces of combatants. The last great war was a conflict 
of the nations and as a consequence the numerical strength 
of the allied and Germanic nations has passed all previous 
records. 

Next we come to the data supplied by the Tlamayana. 
There appears to be no doubt that the figures supplied by 
this epic is not only exaggerated but also highly fictitious. 
Armies continue to pour in the capital of Sugriva whose 
numerical strength is measured not by thousands or by tens 
of thousand or by Kotis, i.e., hundreds of lacs (100,000) and 
very often the Rdmai/amkm'a tells us, that the armies of 
individual Vanara chieftains amounted to 1,000 or even 2,000 
kotis. The climax is reached when Aiigada leads an army 
of ‘ padmasahasrena vrtah saiikha Mena ca,’ i.e., lOOOx 
10,000,000,(^00,000 {padma)-^100 X 1 ,000,000,000 (saiikha) com- 
batants. Surely there is a limit to credibility, more so when 
we remember that Augada was only one amongst more than 
two dozen other generals. This tendency towards exaggera- 
tion and fanciful poetical flights are regarded by many as 
evidence of the comparative lateness of the Rdmdyana. 

The figures supplied by the Jitlaku stories and the 
classical historians can be accepted as historical. One 
interesting point that strikes us in this connection is the 
gradual decrease in the number of cavalry and the enormous 
increase in the number of infantry in Indian armies. 
In the Vessantara Jdtaka the number of the 4 sections 
of the Indian army was almost equal. The facts are 
supplied in the verse portion of the story and is therefore 
to be referred, most probably, to a period anterior to the 4tth 



peptury B. C. Already in the time of Alexander the pyopqr- 
tion has reached 1 (cavalry) to 10 (infantry), while in the 
time of the Mauryas the proportion is sometimes so low ps 
1 to 60. Another interesting fact is the gradual disap- 
pearance of the chariots from Indian armies. I have already 
drawn the attention of scholars fln this point in my last 
chapter. It will be observed that while chariots in the time of 
Alexander still formed an important part of the Indian armies, 
in the time of the Mauryas, this unit probably began to dis- 
appear from the Indian armies and it is highly significant that 
the chariots, the brave car-fighters and their skilful are 

altogether omitted by Megasthenes when he gives us the figures 
of the Indian armies. Surely the car-warrior had fallen on evil 
days. The elephants however retained a position of 
importance in the Indian armies till the dawn of Moslem 
conquests in India. 



Laghumanasam of Mu nj ala# 

BY 

N. K. Majdmder, M.A. 

The object of this Paper is to give a brief account of 
Laghumanaaam of Munjala, a Karana-Grantlia. 

Authorship. — The Author of this small Treatise is Munjala, 
the celebrated astronomer of the 9th Century Saka, who is 
quoted by Bhaskaracharyya in connection with the Precession of 
Equinoxes. Bhaskaracharyya even accepts the rate of motion 
of the Equinoctial Points as given by Munjala. Pd. Sudhakara 
Dvivedi also quotes a number of verses from some writings of 
Munjala in Aryya metre about Precession and its rate. 
According to Munjala, Pd. Sudhakara Dvivedi says, Precession 
was nil at 434 ^aka. 

Manuscripts. — The Calcutta University has been able to 
secure a very large number of Manuscripts of “Laghumana- 
sam” — 7 from Mysore, 1 from Cochin, 2 from Trivandrum, 11 
from Madras, and 2 from Vizagapatam. These also include 
dilferent and valuable commentaries, namely, by Prasastidhara, 
Yallaya, Suryyadeva Yajva and Parameswara, besides a Telugu 
Commentary. Of the 4 commentators, Suryyadeva and 
Parameswara are well-known as the Commentators of Aryya- 
hhatiyam.. Prasastidhaia seems to belong to the 9th Century 
fiaka (c. 880 ^ka), while Yallaya is said to be the son of Sri- 
dharacharyya and pupil of Suryyadeva. (See Di*. Kern’s Edition 
of Aryyabhapyam, Introduction, p. xi.) 

Subject. — As already mentioned, Laghnmanasam is a 
Karana-Grantha and not a Siddhanta. It is composed in 


* Bcftd before tlie Oiinifttl Conference in .Tsinuarv, 1922. 
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Anu^^uhh metre, and contains only 60 verses distributed as 
follows — 

(1) Madhyamadhikara 10 Verses. 

(2) Sphuta-gati-adhikara 7 „ 

(3) Pr^kirnadhikara » 4 „ 

(4) Triprasnadhikara 9 „ 

(6) Eclipse and conjunction 20 „ 

(6) Miscellaneous — Drk-karma, 

Udaya, Asta, Siiigonnati, 

Valana, etc. 10 „ 

60 „ 

Of course in this Treatise the rules quot ed by Pandit Sudhakara 
Dvivedi are not found, as we would scarcely expect to find 
them in a book which is not a siddhanta. But many of the 
rules take into account the rate of Precession. 

The First !?loka is 

mil 

Here “anyat,” according to the Commentator, refers to another 
Treatise by Muhjala, presumably Brihnnmanasnm, from which 
a number of quotations seems to have been given by 
Prasastidhara as follow.s — 

TT3?rTf?T5rs?qT5RT II 

i 

g»rlg8ff^T5uq: i 

»Ttssnrft'^Tr?rfiT*iT: ir^T^a; ii 

hjrt i 

SjqqrrrmT: h 
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imi H 

17t 4^ ^P5Tf^ I 

^rcfMw# g n 

Prasastidhara, in his openihg lines, gives his reasons for com- 
menting on this Treatise, which very neatly summarises the 
success which the author of Laghumanasam has attained 
in his object as expressed in the Pirst Sloka. 

tJW trt UW ?flfRiT I 

^irfh i 

This is really a small Treatise, but of no mean importance on 
that account — the results can be obtained with very little 
labour, the results are very nearly correct, and all-embracing, 
and the calculations correspond to the apparent phenomena. 

Foints of importance 

{«) Siine considered positive in the first two and negative 
in the last two quadrants ; while the cosine is considered 
positive in the first and the fourth quadrants, and negative 
in the second and the third. 

{h) The mean position of the planets is found by practically 
every Indian Astronomer from the “Ahargapa” from a 
certain epoch, i.e., by using one co-ordinate only, but Mun- 
jala makes use of (1) the number of years elapsed and (2) a 
certain element called “Dyu-gana,” which is quite differ- 
ent from “Ahargana.” The results are obtained very 
easily in terms of these two co-ordinates. 

The radius is taken as 8 degrees 8 minutes =488 minutes. 
The jya of one sign is 4 degrees 4 minutes. The jya of 
two signs is *a 7 degrees 7 minutes nearly. The jya of 
any other angle is found by proportion. The method is 
thus very rough, but the result is obtained quickly. 
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(<?) Compare some of the following passages for breyity of 
expression — 

Verses 11-12 

^sf^tiRTl^RiST 

^ ^1% >ra'«n«rt sdfshlll ^sssrar i 
^wwT'snTsI^ qrarh!r!in: HR# 

Verse 16, 2nd Half 

illw: ii 

Verse 20 

^^*r<5j\ltj«»isfl ^ ^*1*! If 

s 

Verse 21 

»n5![^T?r?r: i 

Verses 53-54 

iiFlwl^jrTH^^w: sraTpy?n n 

Verse 58^ 

^i*rr: i 

In 30 karanas, we get 32 angulis of the moon, the 
formula being 

( ^ + , 

{e) Verse 60 runs thus — 

iTTw^psr ^i^'srTw irm aw i 

♦T^!5T^i?i^»TT3r: n 

This seems to show that the Treatise was written at a ripe 
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age, and the author can speak with confidence on the 
subjects dealt with. 

(/*) Verse 14 gives the method of obtaining the equation of 
centre of the Sun and the Moon ; while verses 18-19 give 
a second equation for the Moon. This was noticed by Pd. 
Sudhakara Dvivedi. The object seems to be to get 
the calculated position of the Moon as nearly correspond- 
ing with the apparent position as possible. 

(g) Throughout the whole Treatise we find an attempt at 
expressing every formula as generally as possible, so that 
the same formula might suffice to suit more than one 
case. In particular, I may mention that, with Munjala, 
“Eclipse” and “Conjunction” are not different things, but 
the same phenomenon in connection with different pairs 
of yhe celestial objects, and he formulates the rules 
accordingly. 

We had been in searcli of the Treatise in Arya metre from 
which “Marichi” quotes the rules for Precession. Failing 
that we have obtained another treatise, a fuller account of 
which is now possible on account of the various MSS. obtained 
than that given by Pd. Sudhakara Dvivedi. It is expected that 
an English Edition of this Treatise will shortly be published by 
the University. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my indebtedness to 
Pd. Babua Misra, University Lecturer, for helping me with 
an explanation of many of the complicated passages. 
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On the Purvas 

BY 

P. C. Baochi, M.A., D.Litt. (Paris) 

§ 1. Introductory . — AJl who are interested in the study 
of Jainism are well acquainted with the opinions of such 
pioneer workers as Barth, Weber and Lassen who maintained 
that Jainism was nothing but an offshoot of Buddhism. 
They went so far as to emphasise that valid inferences could 
not be drawn from the sacred hooks of the Jainas as tliese 
were reduced to writing as late as the 5th century A, D. The 
fruitful investigations of Jacobi, Bilhler and Hoernle, later 
on, dispelled all such illusions and definitely established 
that Jainism was not only of independent growth but also 
that its founder was an elder contemporary of Gautama 
Buddha. Jacobi put forward definite proofs of the authen- 
ticity of the Jaina literature and relegated it to a date as 
early as the 3rd century B. C. Besides these hti indicated that 
there were some earlier works — called the pumas, which can 
be dated even prior to the aiigas .which represent the earlier 
portion of the existing Jaina canon. The object of the 
present paper is to see whether any clearer lights can be 
thrown on these purvas. 

§ 2. The traditional accounts are unanimous in main- 
taining that the purvas constituted an earlier literature and 
that they were fourteen in number. Regarding their loss 
the tradition gives us a long story and this may be summed 
up thus : — As soon as the eleven Ahgas ^vere collected in 
the Council of Pataliputra, the Safigha felt the necessity of 
recovering the fourteen purvas also. In order to recover 
them the Safigha sent two monks to Bhadrabahu who was away 
in Nepal, as he only was the master of the whole thing 
then. Bhadrabahu declined to come back to Pataliputra 

I This paper was read before the Section of Beligion of tlie Secon<l Oiiental Conference 
held in Cnl^ntta in .Tannarr, 1922. 
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as he had undertaken, a twelve years* vow and promised 
to teach the purvaa after that period was over. The SaAgha 
was not however satisfied and threatened him with “ excom- 
munication.” Bhadrabahu found no other alternative than 
to submit and agreed to teach tha j>urva8 to a selected number 
of monks. Five hundred monks along with Sthulabhadra were 
sent but all of them except th(? latter fell off, being tired of 
the slowness of the progress. 

Sthulabhadra succeeded in mastering the first ten purvaa 
at the end of a period of 12 years, when he was declared 
unworthy of being taught the remaining four as he had then 
indulged in showing miracle, to his sisters. Through the 
intervention of the whole Safigha, however, Bhadrabahu 
taught him the rest of tlie purvas on condition that he would 
not teach them to anybody else. Sthulabhadra in -his turn, 
therefore, could not teach the last four pm'vas to his two 
disciples Mahagiri and Suhastin. 

§ 3. The traditions examined. Now the questions which 
suggest themselves are — (1) whether the 14 purvas really 
existed and constituted an earlier canon, as the traditions 
would unanimously have us believe, and (2) had they 
existed what it is that ultimately led to their disappearance. 
Is there anything historical in this traditional account of their 
loss or is it merely a fiction contrived to supply justification 
for the negligence on the part of Sthulabhadra through which 
the last four purvas fell into disuetude. 

The real existence of the purvas at one time can in no 
way be questioned as we still meet with a detailed list of 
their contents both in the 4th ahga, the Samav&ySPga and 
the Nandisutra. Their names as enumerated are — (1) 
VtpMapurva, (2) Agrayaniyapurva, (3) Vtryapravadapurva, 
(4) Astinastipravadapurva, (5) JhanapravMapurva, (6) Satya- 
pravddapurva, (7) Atmapravddapurva, (8) Karmapravddapurva, 
(9) Pratyakhyanapravadapurva, (10) Fidyanupravadapurva, {11) 
Kalyatiapurva, (12) Pramvdyapurva, (13) KriydvUdlapurva, 
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(14) Lokavindusarapurva, Further, it is stated that each 
of the purvm consisted of chapters technically known as 
vaatm or topics. From the short description of the subject- 
matter under each head they appear to have been discourses 
on various topics, both philosophical and ethical, of an 
elementary character. 

'I'his account of the purvas cannot however be considered 
as a fraud for supplying the Jain doctrines with an older 
authority as no Jaina tradition claims to maintain that aUgas 
were derived from them. Rather in opposition they are 
known to have been co-existent with the purvas from the time 
of the first Tirthamkara. “ As a fraud,” therefore, as Jacobi 
rightly points out, “ the tradition about the punas would 
be unintelligible but accepted as truth it well falls in with 
our views* about the development of the Jain literature.” 

The next question to be considered is whether these jOMrms 
constituted an earlier canon and if so what is their position 
relative to the ahgas. That they formed an earlier canon 
appears to be extremely probable for reasons not far to seek. 
These are — 

(1) The very title puna which means “earJier'' points 
to this. It is besides confirmed by an independent tradition 
which records that Mahavira first recited to his ganad, haras 
the contents of the purvagatasTdras (purvas) whereupon the 
gapadharas in their turn brought the contents of these into 
the form of ahgas, acharas, etc. 

(2) The Bhagavati-Sutra records that among the disciples 
of Makkhali Gosala, the Ajivika leader, there were six who 
were called the Disacaras. They created an Ajivika canon 
consisting of eight mahaniniiltas and two maggas. It is 
furthermore stated that “this literature sprang out of the 
extracts made by the Disacaras according to their own ideas 
from the punas and that Gosala derived the six characteristic 
features of the organic world therefrom.” That these punas 
are the same as those under consideration, there can be no 
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doubt. One of the earliest inscriptions of Sravana Belgola 
tells us that Bh.adrabahusvamin possessed a thorough know- 
ledge of the astniiya-mahanimUtas. Attention has already 
been drawn to the tradition that this Bhadrabahusvamin 
was the last Gunadhara who possessed a thorough knowledge 
of the fourte<‘n pUrras. There can be no wonder, therefore, 
if those eight ma/idniiidl/as were extracts from the fourteen 
pur ms of the Jairias. Dr. B. M. Barua in his monograph 
on the Ajivika conclusively shows that Makkhali Gosala, 
the founder of Ajivikism was an elder contemporary of 
Mahavira and tlie latter passed six ju'ars of his earlier 
religious career Avith him. It -is quite clear therefore that 
those works, r/z., the purras, the extracts of which were 
accepted by Makkhali Gosala as forming the Ajivika 
canon, cannot but be very ancient. 

(8) We must, furthermore, take into consideration as 
Dr. Leumann points out, that the old accounts on the rise 
of the Jaina schisms clearly mention only the purcus and 
not the ahgas. This is quite a remarkable fact and unmis- 
takably shows the precedence of these purvas over the 
ahgas. 

The tradition therefore appears to be substantially correct 
in ladegating these pTmms to an earlier date. But the 
inclusion of these puri'>as in the twelfth Ahga called the 
DrisUvada led Weber to disbelieve in their antiquity. 
We have however tried to show elsewhere that ihe purvas 
came to be associated with the twelfth auga later on. This 
association can in no way help us in assigning to the pui'vas 
a late origin. 

§ 4. The causes of their disappearance. All the tradi- 
tions agree in saying that the fourteen purvas which Mahavira 
is said to have transmitted to all his disciples were preserved 
intact for six generations longer after Sudharman and Jambu- 
svilmin who succeeded to the patriarchate one after another 
after the master’s demise. lAe are therefore to understand 
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that none of these fourteen were lose during the terms 

of the next six patriarchs and all had existed till the time 
of Prabhava Sayyambhava, Yasobhadra, Sambhutivijaya, 
Bhadrababu and Sthulabhadra. They, are always called 
cauddasa-ptwvi or cattn'dasapurvadharin. With Sthula- 
bhadra, however, as already pointed out, the knowledge of 
the 4) last purvns (11 — 14) completely ceased. The next 
seven patriarchs are known as dasapmvi, i.e., 
t^osc who possessod the knowledge of ten 
and'vajrnsvftmi™''*^"’’ puTvas Only. Vajrasvamin was the last of 
the daaapurvis. PYom his time onwards the 
knowledge of the pvrvas decreased gradually. In the AnuyO' 
gadvaratatva and also in the Bhagavati we find mention 
also of naoapurvi. By a similar process the remain- 
ing purxips were gradually lost and in the time of Devardhi- 
ganin in 980 A. V. (6th century A. D.), only one purva is 
said to have remained which also was lost within a few years 


more. In other words, the loss of all the fourteen purvas 
was complete by 100 A. D., i. e., towards the last quarter of 
the 6th century A. D. 


The most significant point regarding the loss of the 
purvas appear to be this that the knowledge of them began 
to decrease from the time of Sthulabhadra onwards. The 


decay of these purvas therefore seems to have been coeval 
with the collection and systematization of the eleven ahgas 
which took place through the intervention of Sthulabhadra 
in the Council of Pataliputra. This was surely not an accident 
and signifies, in the opinion of Jacobi, the suppression of 
an earlier canon by a new one. Now what it is that necessi- 
tated the abolition of this old canon and the construction of 


a new one. The purvas appear to Jacobi to have dealt 
chiefly with the dri^tis or the philosophical opinions of 
the Jains and other sects. “It may be thence inferred,” says he, 
“ that the purvas related controversies held between Mabavira 
and rival teachers. The title pravada whicJi is added to the 
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name of each purva seems to affirm this view. Mahavira 
again was a reformer and as such it is very likely that he 
should vigorously have combated the opinions of his opponents 
and defended those he had accepted or improved. Now if 
the discourses of Mahavira were chiefly controversies they 
must have lost their interest when t^e opponents of Mahavira 
had died and the sects headed by them became extinct. 
The want of a canon suiting the condition of the community 
must have made itself felt and it led to the composition of a 
new canon and the neglect of the old one.” 

But there are facts which lead us to believe otherwise. 
We have indicated before that the term Dristivada came to 
be connected with the pUrvas afterwards and as such it can- 
not give us any clue to the nature of the contents of the 
purvas. Then again the word which in Jacobi’s .opinion 

affirms his view that the purvas contained controversies held 
by Mahavira with his opponents does not occur with the 
names of all the purvas but of eight only (Nos. 3-10). The 
word again appear to convey the simple sense of “discourse.” 
Besides the short description of the contents of each purva 
does not help us with any indication as to whether there was 
anything controversial in it. On the loss of the fourteen 
purvas, therefore, we can still speak a word or two. 

The tradition that they were completely lost by the 
10th century after Mahavira is not to be taken we think in its 
literal sense. The correct interpretation appears to be that 
they lost their independent entity by that time. In the 
process of systematisation and supplementation which took 
place in the history of the Jaina canonical literature after 
the purvas w ere gradually assimilated and by the 10th century 
of the Vira this assimilation was complete. The following 
facts confirm this view — 

(1) One of the traditions noticed by Weber, maintains 
that Mahavira first recited to his gapadharas the contents of 
the purvas whereupon they in their turn brought the contents 
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of these into the form of the ahgas, acharas, etc. This goes 
to prove that the contents of the pQrvas w^ere not lost for 
ever but were incorporated into the present canonical 
literature. 

(2) The second purva, niz., the agrayaniya, we are 
told, expounded the chief things in or the essence of the 
eleven ahgas. This, therefore, indirectly supports the above 
tradition. The contents of all the eleven ahgas probably 
existed in a crude form in the purvas out of which they 
developed later on. 

(3) Bhadrabahu, who was the last to know all ihepurms 
perfectly is said to have based his Kalpasutra on the ninth 
purva, i. e., Pratyakhyanapravada. Another tradition goes 
a step further and states that the present Kalpasutra was not 
merely based on the said purva but formed the 8th chapter 
of it. 

From all tnese it appears that the pilrvas were not 
completely lost as has been believed hitherto but were 
gradually assimilated to the present canonical literature of 
the Jainas in course of its development. 
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INTiiODUCTION 


Considerable materials, ree^ardin^ the social, [lolitical and 
religious history ol* Bengal lie strewn over Lhe pages ot* old Bengali 
literature. The administrative history of Bengal during the 
Mahomedan ruhi as also oi the period irn mediately preeoding it, 
gleaned from the accounts of the Mahomedan historians and coj)per- 
plaie inscriptions, does not give us suilleieut infonuataoii about the 
social life of J^engal. The accounts to he found in these records 
are, moreover, often full of high-IIown })anegyrics, bt'stowed lavishly 
by the writers on their patrons, the llajas, whose cause they 
avowedly es])Oiised. The conrU})arasites have oftentimes given 
accounts of things which may, at best, be taken as half-truths, and 
unfortunately thj historian of Indian life and eultui*e has, at the 
present day, to depend mainly on these materials, which are (juite 
inade(piate for historical purposes. 

In the old Vernacular litcratui'o, the readei is carried thi’ougli a 
jungle of legends, mythical stori(‘s and crude rustic tieli(/n \vliieh 
arc a])parently far from being reliable materials for histoi y. 

Bui a closer observation reveals thjit this literature of legends 
and imaginary stories often bears the tlirobbings of lii'e, and in this 
crude performance one can feel the pulse of the peo])lc,— their ideas 
and inspirations, their manners and customs, sometimes with a 
greater accuracy than in the state-records or inscri])lions. Underly- 
ing these legends there is life with all its lights and shrades. In 
these accounts the eyes of a true historian will discover precious 
materials which, su])plemented by ollicial i‘('e()rds, the great value 
of which cannot be ignored, will enable him to reconstruct the social 
and j)olitieaI history of the coinitry on the solid basis of a tru(! 
scholarly research. 

In the works like the Dharmamangal, ihe Chandimangal, the Ma- 
nastoiangal, the Sunya Puran, tlie Gorakshavijay, the Sivayanas and 
the Mymensingh Ballads, — the poets sometimes derive the subjects of 
their treatment from actual facts, and though much of their accounts 
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may be found tinged with poetic colourings, there cannot 
be any interested advocacy for a political cause, clouding their 
vision. The historical plays of Shakespeare give us far better 
glimpses into the social and political epochs of the English people 
than the voluminous accounts on the subject, left by the historians. 

This is more or less true in regard to our Vernacular poems 
also. The difficulty that confronts us in the held is the task of 
separating facts from liction. All that is wanted, therefore, is a 
historian’s critical judgment capable of distinguishing truth from 
fiction and of arriving at a scientific conclusion. 

It is not possible, in many cases, to assign exact dates for want 
of materials, as also for the remoteness of the ])erioJ to which the 
incidents relate. 

But time may come when all available materials might be 
arranged in a chronological order; but it would now be (piite premature 
to make any attempt in this direction. 

Periods may now he generally considered in two main divisions, 
namely, Pre-Mahomodan and Mahoinedan. The poets, thongb most of 
them belonged to the latter period, sometimes left accounts of facts 
which may be distinctly traced to the IJiiuiu Epoch. The woiks 
treated of, in the following l)^ges, rougldy cover a few centuries — 
possibly those between the 1 0th and the lOth ceiituiies. Of this j)eriod 
the last two centuries w<ire most prolilic in producing a large mass of 
literary materials. 

Ill dealing with the social and other ju’obleins of Bengali life, 
materials for which have been mainly gatluu’ed from old J3cngali 
literature, attempt has been made to follow the above principle in 
respect of chronology. 

The subject matter has been divided into several chapters, as 
shown below : 


(1) Manners and Customs. 

(il) Ship-Building and Commerce, 
(t3) Costumes. 

(4) Ornaments. 

(5) Culinary Art. 

(6) Pastimes. 

(7) Warfare. 


(8) War- Music. 

(9) Hindu- Moslem Unity. 

(10) Architecture. 

(11) Religion. 

( 12 ) Education. 

: 1'3) (Pastes and Professions. 

(14) Agriculture. 

(15) Economic Condition. 
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Each of the subjects imentioned here tells something new and 
as such, requires careful study. These items are but a few of the 
many, each of which in view of the special importance attaching to 
it, deserves elaborate treitment. 

The manners and customs prevailing in the country during the 
period under review vv^ere most peculiar, disclosing an admixture of 
foreign elements in tiiein. Examples are not rare to show the 
prevalence of many non-llindu manners and customs in the 
country in bygone ages. Thus, when a daughter wao given in 
marriage to a young man, her sister or sisters were also given 
to him as dowiy together with a number of maid-servants. This 
we find in the case of AdunS and Padunil, ilie t\vo daughters of a 
certain Raja, in the Manik Chandra Rajar Can, evidently 
composed before the Mahomedan domination. Another custom, 
namely, that of trial by ordeal, was peculiar, and may be suj)posed 
to be an outcome of fjuddhistie influences, though parallel cases may 
be foimd in tlie Ramayana and the Mahabharata. This custom 
had a striking similarity with a similar practice prevalent 
among the Anglo-Saxons of England prior to the Norman 
conquest. The Maynamati songs, the Chandikavyas, the Dharma- 
mangal poems and tlie Manasamangal poems are full of these 
Gxam])les of trials by ordeals. 

The custom of keeping a written document (Jayapatra) from a 
husband, going abroad for a long period on trade pui’poses, by his wife 
under certain circumstances, was most peculiar. This was done to 
save the wife giving birth to a child during the absence of her husband 
(generally a merchant) from calumny. Dhanapati, the merchant of the 
Chandikavya story, is said to have executed such a document in favour 
of his wife and we have reason to believe that it was held perfectly 
legal in the Law — Courts in those days. This throws a flood 
of light on ancient ways of life and points to an age when a wife 
\vas not under the complete subjugation of her husband, as in later 
days. The spirit of free love, free movements, and self-culture among 
women, as found in the recently discovered Mymensingh ballads, speak 
of an age quite different from the one that followed. 

The keeping of trained dogs by the rich and giving them names 
show that they were once not regarded as untouchables. In the 
Maynamati songs we learn that Raja Govindachandra kept trained 
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dogs, named them and made necessary arrangements for their com- 
fort. The songs, composed before the advent of the Mahomedans 
into this country, refer to a period, when society was not influenced 
by orthodox Hinduism of later days. 

That the mercliants in the past enjoyed a status equal to that 
of the king is siiflieiently illustrated ^n the Manasamangal poems 
and the ( handikavyas. Whj^ and how they came to lose this exalted 
position recjuiro oareful investigation. Bansidas, the celebrated 
poet of Manasamangal, who nourished in the iGth century, made 
mention of passports being used by the merchants, duly signed 
and sealed by llie King. 

Bengal was once famous for her efficiency in the art of ship- 
building and her commercial activities established for her a high 
reputation worthy to be remembered. Besides, such foreign works 
as ‘The Mahawanso^ of Ceylon, wherein mention has been made of 
stupendous Bengali ships in which Prince Bijay and his compa- 
nions arrived in Ceylon in the Gth century B.C., and other works of 
authority on Bengalis maritime activity similarly furnish authentic 
accounts of the subject, hitherto neglected by our countrymen. In 
the Manasamangal poems and the Cha,ndikavyas we find animated 
descriptions of the commercial and maritime activities of the Bengali 
people during the Pre-Mahomedan period although the poets 
dealing with those subjects belonged to a subsequent age. These 
accounts refer to a j)eriod when Bengal enjoyed political independ- 
ence and when her merchants crossed the seas on commercial 
enterprises unfettered by the trammels of social rules. The ships 
visited distant: countries, such as Ceylon, Guzrat and Java and 
the old Bengali literature described incidentally the routes, the 
islands and their inhabitants, and various other things in 
connection with their voyages. The desciiption, though otherwise 
exaggerated due to poetic excesses, is amazingly accurate in 
respect of the route taken by the vessels. With all these poetic 
extravagance and absurdities the mention of huge crabs and 
lobsters in the Madras waters, by the poets, is found to be true even 
to this day. 

The mention of the Portuguese Pirate-ships (Armadas) and 
the once-imortant ports of Tamluk and Chicacole (Madras Presi- 
dency), which we come across so often in the pages of our old 
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literature, is a matter of common knowledge. The Bengali ships 
are stated as having doubled Cape Comorin and reached PStan or 
Somnathpatan in Guzrat. The hugeness of ships and the pictur- 
esque shape of the prows representing various animals according to 
the traditional mode of ship-building (as mentioned in Juktikalpa- 
taru) are interesting indeed. The poets seem to hc^ve described facts, 
though not entirely free from poetic flourishes. The rites and 
beliefs in connection with sea-voyago and sea-going vessels curiously 
resemble those prevalent in the days of Gtreek civilization, in 
Europe. 

The crew of a ship consisted of ca^’penters, pilots, and naval 
forces. There was a day when carpenters filled the i)laces of 
modern Engineers both in the East and the West, when these ships 
were principally made of wood and plied with the help of sails and 
oars. 

The overseas trade, once carried on by the people of Bengal, was 
really extensive and the merchandise in which they generally dealt 
consisted mainly of agricultural products which formed the chief 
resources of the country. Among other items of export, glass 
deserves ipecial mention. 

The fact that Bengal once used to manufacture glass can be 
substantiated by reference to the pages of the old Bengali literature 
as also to the statement made in the Periplus. 

The grains, earthen and w^ooden wares, and cloths (specially of very 
flne textures) were exported in exchange for s})ices, horses, and others. 
Spices were perhaps brought from the East Indies. 

Now, so far as costume is concerned, there has not been any 
considerable change. The dress worn by the people of this country 
in ages long gone by, was very much the same as it is in the present 
day. Inspite of this fact it is not very difficult to mark some pecu- 
liarities which were current in the Hindu period and were even in 
existence during a considerable part of the Mahomedan rule. We 
have it, on the authority of the Manasamangal by Bansidas, a 
book written in the 1 6th century A.D., that people used to wear 
the cloth almost in the same fashion as their upcountry brethren do 
it now. In the by-gone days of the Hindu rule the warriors perhaps 
wore armour, indications of which may be found in the Dharma- 
mangal poems. No doubt the practice lingered, to some extent, 

2 
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even during the Mahomedan period. Wearing of velvet shoes by 
the warriors and the silver shoes by the rich as described by the 
poets of the Dharma songs and the Manasarnangal poems deserves 
our notice. In the days of old Hindu rule the fashion was perhaps 
to wear chaddar, save and except on special occasions. The more 
general practice of wearing shirts •and coats seems to have come 
into existence with the advent of Mahomedans in this country. 

In the Manasamaugal poems we find the use of turban (Pagri) 
confined only to the well-to-do section of the community. 

It is in the costume of ladies that we mark a more remarkable 
change. They used sfuds of fine fabric which are now no longer 
in use. Among these may be rnenlioned Aleghna], Meghdumbur, 
Gangajali and other sa/is. The ladies wore an underwear 
resembling the petticoat of the present day and a kind of belt known 
as the Nibibandha.i We find the underwear mentioned in the 
Gobindalilamrita of Jadunandan Das. Sometimes the ladies of 
aristocratic families wore Qhagra (gowns), Odna (scarfs) and 
Kanchuli (corsets) probably after the Mahomedan fashion. But 
KSnchuli (corset) had the antiquity of the days of the Vedic 
culture. Among the toilet requisites Dhnp (incense) was invariably 
used to scent the hair. Amlukl or myrobalan was generally used in 
place of soap, though the use of the latter was not wholly unknown 
as we find in the Kamasastra of Batsyayana the mention of Phenaka 
(a kind of soap). The art of decorating the face with paints was 
practised with great care. It was known as Patra-Eachana (lit. 
leaf-painting) and somewhat commonly described as Alaha and 
Tilaka. 

The Tilaka marks had a great utility in indicating the caste, to 
which a particular man belonged. 

Some changes are noticeable in respect of ornaments. Such 
ornaments as Keyur, Augada and Valaya of various types have 
come down to us from a remote past and we find mention of 
them in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Many of these 
ornaments were worn by both tlie sexes from the forgotten past 
down to a considerable part of the Mahomedan period. Of the very 
old ornaments SSteswari Har and Hiramangal Kaji (for the ears) 


' The belt used by men was known as the Patuk®. 
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attract our attention, Magarkhacju and Mallato^ar are some of the 
old items of ornaments. Of these Mallato^ar was perha^^s introduced 
in the country during the da^ s of the Mahoniedan rule. The name 
seems to suggest that the ornament might have derived the name 
from Todarmal the great finance mirister of Akbar who stayed in 
Bengal for a short period. The •IVIallas or wrestlers favoured this 
ornament which they wore on their feet when going out to exhibit 
the feats of arms. ' Kha Ju * and Tad> ^ kind of armlet, once consti- 
tuted articles of gift for presentation pnr])oses. ^Beshar was another 
kind of old ornament used to adorn the nose, being still worn in some 
parts of oiir country. 

Some of these ornaments ;vre still favoured by women in the 
countryside, though the glamour of modern civilization has com- 
pletely revolutionised the ancient forms and usages in the bigger 
centres of metropolitan life. Jadunandan Das, in his Bengali version 
of Krisnadas Kaviraja’s Sanskrit work Gobindalilamrita, gives an 
account of the old ornaments and ladies^ costumes, while describing 
the toilet of liadha. 

Culinary art attained a high degree of perfection at the hands 
of the Bengali women from time imuu-niorial. Knowledge of the 
details of cooking was considered essential for women in general and 
eflSciency in this art was looked upon as an attainment even by ladies 
of high rank in our society. Our poets often took pride in 
depirting female eiiaraclers, possessing, among other finer qualities, 
a knowledge of this special art. Thus Khiillana, Sanaka and a 
host of other ladies whom we find t > have excelled in this art remind 
us of the typical (Treek community of Homeric days. 

The Hindus always refrained from taking meals cooked by 
strangers in support of which hard-and-fast rules were framed to suit 
their own interpretation of ‘ achara * or j)Urity. 

A newly married wife was required to cook dainties and serve 
them with her own hands to the kinsmen and relatives, assembled to 
partake of the nuptial feast. 

Gmat stress was always laid upon the selection of the various 
ite ms of food from consideration^ of health, and elaborate rules were 
framed accordingly. 

The very old sayings of Disk and Khana show the particular 
attention paid to the selection of food. - Even to-day Bengali 
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almanacs show to what excesses restrictions in matters of food were 
carried. Although, to a casual observer, these rules may appear 
absurd and meaningless, they are doubtless based on solid hygienic 
principle. 

More attention was given to the j)reparations of sweets, vege- 
tables and fish curries than that of« meat. Special preparations of 
sweets, called Alfa and Indramitha are now completely forgotten in 
our country though they are so often spoken of by old Bengali 
poets. SitamisrI and Olalandu also are becoming forgotten. 

Among vegetable dishes Dugdhakusumbha was once very 
famous. Many of the old varieties of fish and meat curries are still 
prepared in the country. 

It seems that before the advent of the Mahomedans in India 
the people used to enjoy a free' life unfettered by the trammels of 
increasingly numerous social and religious institutions. The women 
took part in physical exercises both indoor and outdoor.^ This 
may seem strange now-a-days but nevertheless it was a« fact based 
on literary and historical evidence. Examples of women possessing 
physical strength as in ancient Sparta, may be seen in old Bengali 
works such as the Dharmamangal poems. The Amazonian princess 
Mallika of our folk literature is an example on this point. The 
young always took great interest in physical culture. And demon- 
stration of ])hysical feats were often held and enjoyed by the people 
very much in the same way as the boxing tournaments in Western 
countries. 

The wrestling of Prince LSusen with his wicked adversary shows 
the modes generally adopted in a contest. In the Maynamati songs, 
Mymensingh ballads and the Manasamangal poems, we learn that 
hawking or falconry and pigeon-rearing formed some of the favourite 
pastimes in the days long gone by. Another game once very popular 
was the celebrated ' geru ’ play. In a pada of Chandidas we come 
across the following : ^ ^t*t. ’ This 

geru or ball-playing still obtains in some parts of West- Bengal. But 
the more popular among the outdoor games was the aristocratic 
* Chaugan ’ corresponding to polo, which was current during the 


' Bee the Dharmamaugal Poems, the Maynfimati Songs, and the stories of 
PufihpamSlfi and Mallikft. 
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Mahomedan rule. The game was a favourite one with the Emperor 
Akbar. The word ‘ Chaug&n ’ is Persian, signifying play with a 
ball and a stick. It was played on horseback (see Encyclo. Britt.) 
and is known to liave originated in Kashmir from which it travelled 
to different countries including Persia, Tibet, Manipur and Bengal, 
Bengal being directly indebteij to Manipur for its introduction into this 
countvy. The description of (^baugan play in AlaoPs Padmavat is 
interesting. With the loss of her political freedom, Bengal lost 
many of her indigenous games especially the outdoor ones and the 
ladies gradually ceased to take any interest in them. 

Of the indoor games dice and chess found favour in the days of 
old as they do now. Even the w^omen joined in these games. In 
the Maynarnati songs we learn of a peculiar game known as Diiapati 
which might be the same as or similar to chess. 

The description of warfare, as given by our poets, refers to the 
Hindu period ; but the accounts were written in the Mahomedan 
period^nd as such, could not be altogether free from Mahomedan 
influences. The twelve sub-lords attending a king was a time-honour- 
ed custom ^ The description of weapons too points to the same 
conclusion. The mushals, mudgars, sbels, sools, etc., were as old as 
the days of the llamayana and the Mahabharata. An elaborate 
description of these weapons and their use may be found in the 
Dhanurveda, Arthasastra, Nitiprakasika and some other works 
dealing with the subject.*^ Some of these weapons resemble 
a boomerang of Australia and a cross-bow of mediaeval Europe. 
The mention of swords tlmrein leads us to suppose that Bengal 
might have manufactured the weapon. The chariots, the elephants, 
the cavalry and the infantry were known as tlie four arms. t here 
was no caste-distinction among soldiers who were recruited from all 
sections of the community. Even foreigners were employed, of 
whom Telugus (the Madrasis) were prominent. 

As for war-music it may be said with certainty that many of 
the old instruments are still used. Among these the varieties of drums 


' See the Dharmamangal Poems of Ramchandra Banerjee. 

® See Guefcuv Opperts* ‘ The Weflpons, Army Organisations, and Political 
Maxims of the Ancient Hindus * and Uamdas Sen^s ‘ Bharat-Rahasja.’ 
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aud pipes attract our attention. The horn is no Ioniser to be 
found although it was extensively used. 

After the conquest of Bengal by the Mahomedans, the two 
communities, the Hindus and the Muslims lived together on 
cordial terms and the vexed question of Hindu-Moslern unity did not 
arise at all. Although the Mahomedan riders at first grew unpopular 
with their Hindu subjects because of their foreign origin and 
iconoclastic activities, the situation changed as soon as the religious 
zeal abated with tiie march of time and the rulers began to direct 
their attention to administrative affairs. Of course ill-will existed in 
individual cases as it exists everywhere. But it was caused rather 
by personal jealousies than by any communal dissensions. When an 
autocrat abused his powers— be he a Hindu or a Mahomedan — ill- 
feelings are, as a matter of fact, sure to grow, and this does not 
require any serious communal ditferenee to aggravate it. 

No wonder therefore, that the two communities sometimes fell out 
under similar circumstances. Among other works, the Myrneiv^ingh 
Ballads and the Manastoangal poems contain descriptions of racial 
animosities being provoked by similar causes. 

Bengal was not much known in the past to the outside world for 
the excellence of her arcliitectural work. According to the verdict of 
Western experts l^engal could not develop her architecture to any 
great extent on account of certain natural causes, for example, want of 
stone quarries and general unsuitability ot the soil for solid stone- 
buildings. Among the supporters of this theory, Mr. Fergusson’s 
views deserve special mention. Although this theory seems to be to 
some extent correct, it is nevertheless open to contciuion. Our old 
literature throws a side light on our past architecture the grandeur 
of which seems to be a wonder to us. No doubt, the poets are apt 
to exaggerate but what they said are generally true. In the 
Chandikavya of Dvvija Kamala Locban and in many other 
works we find excellent descriptions of stone-buildings inlaid with 
gems of various colours. 

The peculiarities of temple-construction, with jars Hxed above 
the spires, were indeed remarkable. The extensive use of glass too 
is worthy of notice. The peculiarities of the building of cities and the 
construction of fortress had been mentioned in detail by various poets 
among whom we may specially mention the poet Bharatehandra, the 
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great contemporary and court- poet of Baja Krishnaehandra, who 
flourished in the first half of the 18th century. iMie Mahomedan 
architecture developed in no small degree in Bengal — which belonged 
to the (raiK.'ian. Distinct traces of this type of architecture in the 
works of Bharatcliandra and many uthers bearing Mahomedan stamp, 
are noticeable. The areintectutal ruins of GaufJ, once the capital of the 
Mahomedans, draw the admiration of the world and Fergusson had 
incidentally In admit the abundanee of stone-buildings in this 
province. 

But the greatest credit of Bengal lies, according to this authority, 
in the introduction of curvilinear roofing in her buildings, Bengal is 
said to have taught the world the method of building this kind of roofs. 
With bamboo and thatch the Bengalees used to build curvilinear 
roofs in the past though these are now growing gradually 
scarce. 

Even in stone and brick-built houses, these roofings were used. 
In old* Gaud, ruins of such houses may still be seen. Another 
peculiarity in the building of houses was quite unique. It was the use 
of twelve doors in a room, known as Baraduari Ghar. In Gaiuj there 
still exist the ruins of a room with twelve doors. In the recently 
discovered Mymensirigh ballads, Baraduari ghar has been mentioned 
in more than one place. Among other peculiar constructions the steel- 
house for Lakshindra in the Manasamangal poems, the ‘ Tangighar ’ 
rooms built in a lake as is found in the Chandikavya and Gorakshavijay 
and the underground prison-houses deserve special mention. The 
peculiar ditches or moats surrounding a fortified castle, the concentric 
cirelevS of wards around a city, the Chowkbazar, and the Kotowali (the 
police station) were perhaps partly Mahomedan in origin. But the 
system of allotting different parts of a city to different castes and 
professions perhaps mainly originated with the Hindus and we read 
about them In old Sanskrit literature on architecture and town- 
planning. 

So far as religion is concerned, the country showed a marked 
tendency, especially during the Mahomedan rule towards transition 
from Buddhism to the present-day Hinduism. If we trace the course 
of religion from the 10th down to the 11th century we see the 
Mahayana form of Buddhism holding the people in its sway. 
Although various other cults,— the Dharma cult, for example, counted 
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many adherents simultaneously, still it must be admitted that most 
of them had an element of Buddhism in them. Such was really the 
influence of Buddhism in those days, that the Dharma cult which 
possessed an extensive literature of its own comprising among others, 
the Sunya Puran, the Dharma -mangal j)oems and the MaynSmati songs, 
is supposed by many as being an ^Ifshoot of f^uddhism. The 
quarrels between the rival cults, e.g.y between the Sun and the 
Dharma cults, fill up some forgotten pages of our history. The 
Sun-cult is still traceable in the tenets of Grahacharyyas and the 
Bratakathas of Itural). Although some jealous Hindu Rajas of 
the Sen dynasty did much to revive the Pauranik Hinduism as it 
exists to-day, Buddhism was still there in some form or other among 
the masses. Inspite of the degeneration of its old ideals, the legacy 
of moral sentiment of Buddhism was not altogether lost to the 
masses. The Bratakathas and the Rupakatha of Malanchamala bear 
evidence of this fact. With the advent of the Mahomedans 
Buddhism finally lost its lingering hold upon the people, and out of 
its ruins grew up the present form of Hinduism, revived and 
remodelled by the zealous Brahmin reformers who particularly 
emphasised upon the observance of purity in social practices, or Achara, 
as it was called, evidently with a view to counteracting the evils, 
arising out of contact with alien people, people professing a different 
religion. Perhaps it was Vaisnavisrn that sounded the death-knell 
of Buddhism in this count ry having assimilated some of its best 
features. 

Though Buddhism gradually declined in this country we cannot 
forget its great merits. The theory of cosmogony, it is to be 
observed, as expounded in the Sunya Puran of the Dharma cult, 
bore resemblance to the idea of creation propounded in the 
Rigveda. 

The idea of action ^ once again exercised a more powerful influence 
over the minds of the people than that of complete surrender in 
everything to gods, fostered by the prevailing cult of devotion 
which became subsequently the guiding factor in the life of the 
people of this country. 

* For example, we may mention the characters of Lausen, Kalndom, LakhS, 
Hanjftyati, Maynfimati and a host of others to be found in the Buddhistic literature, 
such as the Dharmamangal poems and the MaynSmati songs. 
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In the MaynSmati songs we find the son putting his oWn mother 
into boiling oil. This is evidently an un-Hindu sentiment and every 
Hindu will feel abhorrence at such an instance of monstrously 
unfilial conduct. This we trace to the degenerate MahaySn form of 
Buddhism when the theory of action exercised its sway over the 
minds of the people. The belief that mystic rites and mantras 
could work wonders may be traced not only in almost every page 
of the literature of the Dharma-cult but also in the literature of the 
Hindu religion, as illustrated by the legends of the sages, e.g.y 
Durbasa, Biswamitra and Bhrigu. Throwing one into boiling oil 
had also its parallel in the story of Sudhanna of the MahSbharata. 
Kama’s sacrifice of his son Brisaketu to satisfy a Brahmin guest 
in the familiar story of the Mahabharata has its parallel in the 
Budhistie story of Luichandra. 

All these tend to show that perhaps the form of Hinduism, 
then prevalent, was considerably influenced by the Buddhistic ideas 
and beliefs as a result of which the Bengali recensions of the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana are specially intermingled with such 
grotesque narratives* The Agni Pariksha (or fire-ordeal) of Sita has 
its parallel in the stories of Behula and Khullana of the Manasa- 
mangal poems, and the Chandikavyas which are apparently imbued 
with the Buddhistic ideas. The Tapasya or self-mortifica- 
tion of Havana of the Ramayana story corresponds to the 
self-mortification of Lausen and Ranjavati of the Dharma 
songs. 

In point of education it may be said that it was never neglected 
in the Pre-Mahomedan days. There were regular schools for impart- 
ing education in the Primary, Secondary and the Higher or Collegiate 
stages. Centres of higher education are still well known as the 
Tols. It is most peculiar that caste was no bar to education. 
In the old Chandikavya story Sreemanta, though a Bania by 
caste, received the same kind of education with the Brahmin 
boys. The Saradamangal by Dayaram and the Mymensingh 
ballads describe vividly the system of education obtaining in 
old days. 

What strikes us most is the attentibn given to female education. 
Girls were equally educated with the boys, sometimes reading in the 

3 
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same school under the same gnru» The story of Vidya-Sundar in 
which Princess Vidya challenged all the princes of the world for a 
literary contest with her, was not altogether a myth. Literacy 
prevailed among the lowest, as well as, the highest classes. Thus 
we find Fullara, the fowler-woman, qjioting the Sastras, Khullana, 
the Bania lady, recognising her husband^s handwriting, a Brahmin 
woman in her connection forging the letter, and a minister's daughter 
romantically changing a letter in a manner which helped to bring 
about her union in marriage with a youngman for whom she conceived 
a liking. Even high class public women were also credited with 
the capacity for transacting documentary business as we learn from 
the Maynamati songs. Another public woman of the Dharmamangal 
poems put knotty questions, shewing great erudition, to a prince, 
for solution. Besides having literary education, the women of older 
days were expert in the fine arts. The decorative excellence of 
Suriksha in the Dharmamangal poems and of many other wpmen in 
embroidery and other works astound us in no small degree. There 
are also numerous examples of excellent Alipana drawings in the 
Mymensingli ballads and other works. Dancing was so much 
cultivated in the Pre-Islamic days that Behula of the Manasamangal 
poems earned the epithet of Dancing Behula and the story says 
that this qualification of Behula was instrumental even in restoring 
her dead husband to life. The stories of Mallika, Kalin ga, Lakha 
and a host of others show conclusively to what extent the 
women of our land gave attention to physical culture, like the 
Spartan women of ancient Greece. These stories prove the 
spirit of the times and the pictures were, perhaps, drawn 
from the exact state of society in a particular period of 
her life. 

About the various castes it cannot be denied that there was 
much peculiarity in the bygone days due probably to the prevalence 
of Buddhism in the land. In the Sunya Puran and the Dharma- 
mangal poems, we find such low castes as the Hadis and the Dorns 
receiving even the laudatory homage of the staunchest Brahmins 
and occupying the foremost position in society. The sun-worshipping 
Grahacharyyas and also the Banias once occupied a better status than 
they hold now. How these castes came to lose their position and the 
Kanouji Brahmins came to occupy the fore-front in the Hindu society 
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is, inspite of meagre data, an interesting study. Different parts of 
a city were allotted to different castes. Besides, we see from the 
times of Kaghunandan the stereotyped form of the present-day Hindu 
society with the Brahmins as its undisputed head, has held its ground. 
But previously, Buddhism, Nathism, and some other cults, and in 
later days, Vaisnavisra, — strove to oppose it with all their strength. 
If we read the Buddhistic JStak stories and some other works it 
seems to us that the reason for the superior position of some inferior 
castes of the present-day was that, that caste was in the making at the 
life-time of Buddha, as Prof. Rhys Davids would say. The present 
form dates with Kaghunandan (15th century) but the attempt for 
stereotyped caste-system and Brahminic supremacy may be traced 
even from the days of the Mahabharata when the Kshatriyas disputed 
the position of the Brahmins with great force. In Bengal it was the 
Sen Rajas who became the staunch upholders of Brahminic 

supremacy and established gradations in society from the standpoint 
of merit alone which lalerly turned to be the hereditary privilege of 
the descendants of the original holders of those special recognition. 
The system has since been known as the kulinuniy and perhaps has 
wrought more mischief than benefit to society, since its first 

inception. 

In respect of Agriculture, the Bengali peasants attained a 
high degree of perfection, in a very remote j)eriod of our 

history (9th- 10th century). The sayings of Dak and Khana, — 
specially the latter, furnish a store-house of agricultural wisdom — 
the heritage of the Bengal peasantry. There is no doubt that 
the cultivators committed to memory most of these aphorisms 
and followed the principles contained in them in their agricultural 
operations with the utmost precision. It is a peculiar feature that 
astrology formed an important element in these aphorisms and 

the technicalities employed in them must have been highly useful 
to the peasant-folk from the practical point of view. It may 
safely be said that the cultivators could appreciate essential principles 
of the science of astrology, disseminated amongst the masses, by means 
of couplets which could be easily understood. The weather fore cast 
in the aphorisms of Khana is so definite that the cultivators followed 
it with great advantage. Specially interesting are the agricultural 
superstitions (in respect of sowing seeds and plucking fruits) by 
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which our illiterate peasants were guided. Inspite of much that 
can be said against superstitions in general, we must admit 
that some of them were really beneficial to agriculture as they 
are evidently the outcome of agricultural wisdom based on 
the practical experience of our race in the matter, from an 
early age. ^ 

As regards the economic condition of the people, it may be said 
without any hesitation that during the Pre-Mahomedan period as 
also to some extent in the Mahomedan, they enjoyed considerable 
prosperity though there were occasional reverses, due chiefly to the 
misrule of individual despots. The Maynamati songs, among others, 
seem to confirm this view, though the picture is clearly overdrawn. 
Although the common people led rather a plain and simple life during 
Hindu rule, to the rich, naturally enough, articles of luxury were 
not altogether unknown. Thus various arts and industries — such as 
those of weaving, embroidery, painting and others — flourished in the 
country. Cowries were then the prevailing medium of 'exchange 
though barter was frequently resorted to, as we read in the old 
Bengali literature. 

A B. The greater part of the introduction appeared in the June 
number (19’26) of the Modern Review. 
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Old Bengali Literature 

CHAPTER I 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

Ordeals . — Before we dwell upon the social customs prevalent in 
Bengal in the Hindu and the early Mahomedan periods, it would be 
well to begin with a description of the tests applied in the early days 
of the history of Bengal for ascertaining the character of criminals 
and suspected persons. It is needless for us to attempt at tracing the 
origin of these tests or ordeals. Some of these were extremely crude and 
might have come down Iroin a remote pre-historic period, others no 
doubt bear trace of a Tibeto-Burman origin and the rest might have 
their origin in the degenerate forms of Tan trie Buddhism, In the 
Maynamati songs we find a description of RajS Govindachandra 
testing the integrity of his own mother by throwing her into a vat 
containing boiling oil which is evidently a monstrous exaggeration. 
Inspite, however, of all the hyperbolic display of poetic fiction, the 
poets of Manasa-Mangal and Charujikavya distinctly indicate some 
of the teste which were applied for ascertaining the guilt of sus- 
pects in the Hindu periods. We find numerous forms of these tests 
suggested as alternative ordeals for BehulS and KhullanS. The 
A§^parlk§a or the eight ordeals so often described by our poets 
consisted of piety, fire, water, seat, ring, serpent, iron and balance 
ordeals. There were three more, namely, the hot iron, wax-house and 
iron ordeals. These ordeals have something in common with those 
prevalent in Europe in the contemporary period. Trial with hot 
iron was often resorted to in England in the pre- Norman period and 
walking blind-fold over red-hot plough-shares, plunging one’s arms 
into the boiling water and grasping red-hot iron, etc., were also some 
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of the English ordeals ^ corresponding to Bengali ones.* The ordeals 
which were intended for invoking divine help rather than appealing 
to human agency are still resorted to in this country and are now 
known as Jalpr da’ — a kind of water ordeal ‘ Cliaulpatja * — rice ordeal, 
^Nalrhaia* — Reed ordeal, ^ Batichala* — cup ordeal, etc. In Jalpada 
the culprit is to drink water charnf\ed with Mantras, the effect of 
which is believed to rnalcf hitu voinii blood. Similarly in Chaulpatja 
the culprit is to chew rice unoer certain condition which is believed to 
firoduce s(*m(^ effecd indicative of his guilt. In the last two ordeals, 
the reed and the cup, wlieu elianned, le id the person who touched 
them, to the cnl[)rii or the s[>ot. ot the perpetration of the guilt. 

Marriitge and doiory . — There was a curious custom of giving 
away a younger sister of the briile to the bridegroom as a part of the 
dowry In Mauikchandrarajilr^ Gan, eom[)Osed sometime between 

^ The following forms of ordeal were known as the A^taparik^ft : — 

(a) Dharmadharmaparlkija or piety ordeal. Hero a person had to thrust his hand 
into a big jar and pick out a ring from it at once without knowing wher^ it lay. 

(h) Agni parikgS or tiro ordeal. Here one was to walk seven times over a 
furnace covering oneself with cotton. 

(c) Jala Parik^a or water ordeal Here one was to be thrown into water bound 
hand and foot. 

(d) Asana Parik^a or seat ordeal. Hore one was to remain suspended in the 
air without any support. 

(e) Anguri Parlk^S or ring ordeal. Here one was to pick up a ring from a jar 
full of boiling ghee. 

(f) Sarpa PariksS or serpent ordeal. It is traditionally believed that some of 
the most venomous snakes have gems ou their hood The victim was to seize one 
from the hood of a snake without being stung. 

{g) Lauha Parlk^a or iron ordeal. One was to handle red-hot iron. 

(h) Tula Pnrik^a or Balance ordeal. Here one weighed in a balance 
was required to be as light as a particular piece of gold. See BanaidSs’s 
Manastlmangal, p. 651. Two new ordeals mentioned in the Chandikfivya 
by Mukundaram (po. 181-83), viz.^ hot iron and wax ordeals. In the former case a 
piece of red-hot iron was to bo carried by the victim who wms made to walk round 
a circle seven times with it In the latter case one used to be thrown into a wax- 
house which afterwards used to be set on iiro. The cooking of iron grain till they 
become soft and edible is mentioned in the Manasftaiangal by Bansidfis (p. 519). 
The systein of trial by means of ordeals is described by Hiuntsang who visited 
India in the 7th century (see Y. Smith’s Early History of India, 342). 

‘ See the Groundwork of British History by G. F. Warner. 

* Asiatic Researches Vol. I. See also the article 
by Surendranath Ghosh, Prayasi Srfivan I330-B8, 
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the 11th and the 12th centuries we find Raja Govinda Chandra 
marrying Aduna, the elder daughter of Raja Harisehandra of Sftbh&r, 
and receiving Paduna, his younger daughter as dowry, who however, 
for all intents and purposes became his wife. ‘ When marrying, the 
Raja received a hundred maids, in addition, to look after his household. 

Marriages were held as a filing occasion, by the well-to-do sec- 
tions of the community such as the Banias, for the display of wealth and 
pomp, and may be found in the description of the marriage ceremony 
of Laksmindra, son of Chand Sadagar, in the Manasamangal poems. 

Fourteen hundred high-born gentlemen of the Bania caste 
accompanied the bridal party ; three hundred bards followed, singing 
songs composed specially for the occasion. A large number of 
gardeners, barbers, weavers and numerous concert parties, and 
seven thousand men in charge of fire-works advanced towards 
Nichhaninagar. Seven hundred and seventy litters, made of gold 
and silver, were in the procession. Chand Sadagar, surround- 
ed by his friends and relations, and seated on an elephant with rich- 
est trappings *nd wHh a carpet hauda on, fringed with diamond pen- 
dants and pearls, followed the party, flanked by hundreds of torch-bear- 
ers. In the middle of the procession, Laksmindra, who now looked 
transcendently beautiful, came along, magnificently mounted on a 
noble steed. He wore a crown on his head, studded with precious 
stones and round his neck were garlands of fresh flowers and a 
necklace of pearls 

^ See Milnikcliandm Uajar G*5n and ‘ Gopichandrer Gan.’ Babn Kalinikftnta 
Bhatitasali refers to the practice of giving away the maid attendants of a girl of 
respectable family as part of the dowry to the bridegroom at the time of marriage 
as being still prevalent in the district of Jalpaiguri. See p. 9, Bhattasali’s edition 
of Maynamati songs Professor Jogesebandra Ray says that the practice prevailing 
in the KSja’s palacG in Orissa is to give away the maid attendants of the bride in 
dowry on the occasion of a marriage, Prativd, Bhndrn, 1328 B.S. Compare the 
reference to NitySinada’s marriage, in ‘ Nityfinanda-Vamsa-Vistar ’ (p. 12). 

But the custom in many cases is to give away sisters as part of a dowry. 
The similarity in the two names, Aduiia and Paduni^ and the fact that 
on Qoviudachandra’s desertion of the palace the other wives of the Raja went to ths 
harem of Khetu, his foster-brother, Aduna and Padnnffi remaining true to the ascetic 
prince, seemed to indicate that Paduna who was given away to Govindachandra 
along with his wife AdunB, was her sister and did not hold an inferior position 

^ See Manasamangal poems of Bijay Gupta, Bansi Das, KsemHnanda, etc , and 
Behula, the Indian Pilgrim’s Progress, by K. 0. Sen and J W. Petavel, pp. 25-26. 
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The sjstem of receiving dowry was also in vogue in the past 
with this difference that the bride’s side, and not the bridegroom’s 
side, as is the case now-a-dayo, was the recipient. But it still remains 
the same with the lower classes (e, g y the Mathials). The songs of 
the sun-god are full of pathos expressing sentiments of a girl whose 
father having received the Pan before aa assembly was under the legal 
and moral obligations to allow her to be taken away by her husband 
at a tender age when she naturally longed for the society of her 
parents. The pathetic outbursts of feelings on such occasions give a 
true and unvarnished jncture of a particular aspect of our society.^ 

Owing to the marriage of girls before adolescence, parents had 
often to deplore untimely widowhood of their daughters — the saddest 
calamity in the life of married girls. Widow-remarriage was not 
allowed in the upper classes of the Hindu society. Besides widows 
were not allowed to participate in social functions such as marriage, 
as their appearance was considered inauspicious. The lot of these girls 
became harder when, with the loss of their husbands, they gradually 
found themselves deprived of almost all the privileges enjoyed by a 
woman and put as it were under a social ban, requiring to pass their 
lives in austerities, attended with fasting, vigil and numerous other 
hardships. So, it is not difficult to fathom the feelings of a girl- 
widow’s parents. In their affection the parents of the unfortunate 
widows would sometimes allow them to use Fag (red powder), gold 
bracelets and Patsadi (a kind of cloth) in substitution for Sindur 
(vermilion), ^ankha (shell -bracelets) and Khuan (cloth) which only 


' See the songs of the Sun-god : 

** -){•* 

“ Sit'S <11% I 

^ Tf'SCil ^rrf% H 

Sit'S ^rWr^iiii 'sc^ ’it% i 

^ srrf^ ^ H 

^ Sit'S 'sd *tt% i 

^ Xtf^ ^ ft«R II '' 

® See ManasSmangal by Ketakadas Kshemananda, 

“<ff5i wr ft5i ’Tti:^ »rtft i 

■tM wi % 1 
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the "wives with their husbands alive are privileged to wear. The 
practice of chewing betels by widows as mentioned elsewhere 
and the practice of using costumes and ornaments by them, as 
everybody knows, are now denounced in our society. 

Jaypaira , — There was a time when comracice was in * a flourishing 
condition in Bengal. The merchant community in those days held 
a position very little different from that of a prince. The merchant 
princes in those days sailed across the deep in an undaunted spirit and 
spread the name of Bengal far and wide as they stopped at various 
ports with ships laden with the products of this land. In course of these 
voyages years would sometimes elapse before they could re-embark for 
home. It happened not infrequently that a merchant had to go away 
when his wife was in an early stage of pregnancy, too early sometimes 
to be noticed. It was often found from experience that these wives, 
after the departure of their husbands, were subjected to popular sus- 
picion and scandal Our folklore is full of descriptions of the miseries 
of these wives. ^ In the story of Khullana in Chandikavya we find 
the merchant Dhanapati leaving for Singhal (Ceylon), under 
orders of the king, for trade-purposes with ships laden with mer- 
chandise, The merchant had to stay away from home for a very long 
time. Shortly after his departure, his wife Khullana showed signs of 
conception and in due time gave birth to a son. Srimanta was the name 
given to this boy, who at an early age was sent to a Pathsala where 
his proficiency in all the subjects struck his Guru with astonish- 
ment. On one occasion, the Guru dropped a hint regarding his 
parentage by way of joke, which the lad deeply took to his heart. 
Thereupon he left home on board a ship in quest of his father and finally 
came back with Dhanapati, his father. Instances of this nature are 
numerous in our folk-literature. The opinion of the society often 
influenced the minds of the husbands of these hapless wives and they 
were persecuted even by their husbands. In these circumstances, a 
clear necessity demanded some sort of remedy with a view to afford- 
ing protection to these women and safeguarding their fair name, and 
^ Jaypatra ’ was the thing which gave them the remedy. This was a 
letter given to them by their husbands, on the eve of their departure 

‘ See ThakurdSdar-jhali by D. Majumdar. 

^ See Kavikankan Mukuudaram’s Chandikftvya (Baugabasi ed.), p. 190. 
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for foreign countries, admitting if their wives were in an advanced 
state of pregnancy or even if there were any signs of the same. 
This document, which was to be signed by the husband and sealed in 
his presence, used to be kept by the wife for production when neces- 
sary, and was moreover, recognised by the court. 

It is difficult to ascertain when thiS peculiar custom came to be in- 
troduced in Bengal, but that there was once an imperative necessity 
for such a measure is an unquestionable fact. 

Charms , — The use of charms by women to exercise control over 
their husbands was very popular in the 15th and the 1 6th centuries in 
Bengal. It was specially resorted to by women who wanted to make 
their husbands subservient to their wishes as they were constantly 
in dread of losing all hold on them and of their co-wives exercising 
greater control on tlieir husbands. There might have been some jus- 
tification for this action on the part of the wives who, in many cases, 
were treated with neglect by their husbands. The |drugging and 
charming perhaps came to our country from Kamrup, lone of the 
centres of the Tantric cult. It is said in the countryside, even to- 
day, that the women of Kamrup are capable of transforming a man 
into a Umb, to which unfortunate condition many strangers visiting 
that place are believed to have been reduced by unscrupulous women 
in the past. The belief in the theory that drugging or the simple 
utterance of Mantras can change a hiimau being, like the characters 
in the stories told in the Arabian Nights, into a lower animal has 
been handed down to us from the days of the Tantric Manfrat/ana 
Cult of Buddhism which however has strange similarity with the 
Tantric Sakta cult of Eastern India as we still find in the temple of 
Kamakhya (Kamrup) in the Province of Assam. The similarity in 
the matter of the use of charms and drugs in Bengal with England 
seems apparent when we read Kavikankan’s ChandikSvya and Shakes- 
pear’s Macbeth, both of whom flourished iu the 16th century, giving 
almost the same list of magic ingredients for the purpose of charm- 
ing.^ These formulas might have travelled to Europe from India at 
a very ancient time with the Indian Gypsies. 

^ See Kavikankan’s ChandikSvja, pp. 1.36-37 = 

c^l 'srt^T ii” 
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Freedom of W^men. — Women enjoyed perhaps greaterfreedom before 
the Mahomedan invasion. In Maynamati songs we find the mother 
Maynamati going to meet her sou Raja Govindachandra when he was 
transacting business in his court. The dowager queen dressed herself 
in a white Sadi, took a stick (made of hintalwood) in her hand as she 
was old and chewed scented betels vvhen proceeding to the court. ^ 
We also find in the same songs the queens supply the ingredients 
which were to serve the purpose of collyrium to paint the eyes with. 

Aduna and Paduna went to the house of an ordinary Bania named 
Nimai on some business ® In the Dharniarnangal songs which breathed 
Buddhistic sentiments, descriptions are found of women enjoying 
greater personal liberty in all the spheres of life including even 
the battle-field where they are found* fighting side by side with their 
comrades of the op])osite sex.*'^ Exam|>Ies of free love between man 
and women are abundant in the Mymensiiigh Ballads, proving without 
doubt that women of all grades of the society commanded a greater 
freedom than in the days that followed. 

Kt 

(Brin" tho nails of tortoise, teeth of crocodile, an owl from its hole and the biles of 
lizard, etc.) ' 

Hee also Bansidas’s Manasnmnnfral, p. 603. 

“ ^t5( *iT's I 

(Bring the left leg of a crab, the biles of a rat, and the left eye of an owl to supply 
the ingredients which Avaa to serve the purpose of collyrium to paint the eyes with. 
See the Witches, broth in Macbeth, which contains among many others things, eye 
of newt, adder’s fork, maw of shark, wool of bat, scale of dragon, gall of goat, 
lizard’s legs, and wings of owlet. 

Cf. The incantations of women in the Vedio age, who were afraid of their 
co-wives. Rigveda X. 145 and X. 149. See also the Atharvaveda. 

^ See Maynamati songs : 

I 

« 

TtCEf pfSwl I 

s ♦ ♦ ♦ 

’fniTTRirs vftsi bpt ii’’ 

* See the Maynamati songs. 

® See thp Dharmamangal songs. 
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Garland and Sandal-paste (MalScliandan). — In social gatherings it 
was the practice to offer garland and sandal-paste to the most respected 
guest present as a mark of honour. These could only be offered by 
the host himself and naturally most of the guests present in such a 
gathering jealously watched the conferring of the honour. Such 
gatherings often gave rise to bitterness amongst castemen who found 
it a suitable occasion to decry one another and tried to uphold the 
prestige of their respective families. In those days political activities 
were thrown into the background and social matters occupied the 
fore-front of public attention. A vivid description of Mala-Chandan 
contest is to be found in Kavikankan Mukundaram's ChandikSvya, 
pp. 175-176. 

Passport . — This document with the royal seal issued in former 
days was known as ' Berajpatra.’ A 'kind of passport in the shape of 
‘ Dari’ or thread is found mentioned in the life of Maladhar 
Basu of Kulingrara.‘ In the days of (Uiaitanya Dev, people intend- 
ing to go to Puri on pilgrimage, had to pass through this vilkge. The 
family of liamananda to which Maladhar Basu also belonged 
had the right of issuing passports to the pilgrims in the shape 
of a piece of thread. The pilgrim wore the thread on one of his arms. 

Penancf . — The penance ' Shale-Bhar self-torture by impale- 
ment) was prevalent in the prc-Mahomedan days. A devotee prac- 
tising this penance was ins])ired with the belief that he would there- 
by win the choicest favours of the god he worshipped. In the Dhar- 
mamangal songs it is mentioned that the queen Ranjabati got a 
son (the famous Lausen) by practising this penance. 

Fo7idness, for the dog . — This animal which is now regarded as 
untouchable by the orthodox Hindus and Mahomedans was pet at least 
in the twelfth century. In Manikchandra Rajar Gan it has been 
described that when Raja Govinda Chandra left his palace with 


‘ See Ohaitanya-Charitffimriia, p. 176 and Bangabhilsa-O-Sahitya, p. 1.52. 

* See Dharmarajer-git by Narasingha Basu. 

“ ^ 'srrft i 

(When I, Ranjftvati, got myself impaled at ChSpSi to get a son by the advice 
of the priestess Stoulya the god Dharma granted me the desired boon.) 
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ascetic's vow^ his birds, cows, elephants and dogs were so much 
moved that they set up wailing for him. His favourite dogs which 
were no less than hundred and eighty in number^ threw themselves at 
his feet as if much moved over his imminent departure. Again in the 
same place we find that ' these one hundred and eighty dogs were not 
only favoured in our homes, but received regular training if they 
happened to belong to rich masters Dogs in those days served also 
the purpose of keeping watch over a house. Haji Siddha, the Guru of 
Govindachandra, made arrangements for the maintenance of a pair 
of formidable dogs to prevent the Raja from entering the houses 
of his subjects for alms, by way of testing the strength of asceti- 
cism of that monarch. These dogs were named ‘ Hapan and Jhapan.^® 
The naming of dogs was another peculiarity of those days. They 
often indicated the nature of the animal, for instance, Hapan 
signifies quick-breathing and Jhapan jumping. 

All these prove the popularity of dogs in ancient Bengal sug- 
gesting a^eoincidenee with the place of the animal in the present 
European society. 

Likeness for Luormiant hair . — In the Mahomedan period the Hindus 
used to keep their hair long, a custom inherited by them from 
their forefathers.'^ It is, however, interesting to trace the change of 
national taste in this direction from time immemorial to the 
present day. With the arrival of the Mahomedans in this 


• “ ^'8 

Manikcbandra Rfljflr Gan. 

Ibid. 

S “ 

Ihid. 

* See ManasS Mangal by Bijay Gupta (P. S. Gapta’s etl.), p. 196. 

(Lakshminclra posseising large arms had also long hair.) 

See also the Ramayana by Krittivas (Lankakancla), 

“ 5itf«E ttr^f p 

(The soldiers of Eftma fled so hastily that they could not find time to tie np 
their hair). 
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country, the test changed and our people began to inaitate 
the ruling race. They began to cut the hair to a shorter length 
allowing it just to touch their shoulders and this fashion came 
to be known as * Babri.' 1 hus the art of hair-dressing, specially 
plaiting, received a partial check so far as it concerned 
men, the fair sex keeping up * the old practice down to 
the present day. I he Babri also came into disfavour sometime 
after the advent of the Earoj)eans in this land. The Europeans 
themselves were fond of keeping long plaited hair and using wigs 
in the 18th century. But it is not within our scope to trace how 
and when this fashion changed in England giving place to the 
practice now prevailing, bringing about, as it did, a corresponding 
change amongst Europeans in India. We may, with some degree 
of accuracy, assume that it was due to the Civil war of 164-8 which 
was responsible for this change. At that time the Puritan anti- 
Royalists cropped their hair short to demonstrate} their hatred against 
the cavaliers who used to keep long hair, a practice Which won 
for them the special epithet of roundheads, a term by which they 
were latterly came to be known. The English and other European 
nations imitated the new fashion discarding the old practice. The 
BengaLs gradually grew accustomed to the fashion introduced by 
the ruling race. Therefore quite contrary to their tradition, the 
young generation of Bengal keep longer hair in front of their 
heads and in many eases the hair at the back is actually cut off 
exposing the skin, in imitation of the European fashion. 


CHAPTER II 

SHIP-BUILDING AND COMMERCE 

In ancient Bengal ship-building reached a high degree of 
perfection and the sea- going vessels used to be actively engaged 
in promoting the ])rosperity of the country by conducting commer- 
cial intercourse with various places both within and outside 

India. 

The wood required for the construction of ships was teak, 
gSmbhari, tamSl, pi^l, kftthal, etc. But it seems that the wood 
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of the fabled tree Manapaban was best for the purpose. In the 
earliest times, the word Manapaban implied the extreme speed 
of a vessel, compared with the flight of the mind and the wind, and 
we have a text in the Mahabharata,^ ‘ to shew 

this. But latterly it seems that a certain species of wood was 
identified with Manapaban, • the exact nature of which is not 
known. 

In building a vessel the first work to be done was a ceremony 
known as ' Darabindha'’ or the thrusting of a gold nail (Sonarjal) to 
the keel (Dlra) with the help of a silver hammer (Hatur). It was done 
by the owner himself. After this ceremony, the actual work of 
construction was to begin. First a measurement of the vessel was 
taken. Then the keel was to be carefully constructed with which 
strong pieces of timber were joined with the help of iron nails. 
Next the ^ Galui ’ (prow) was to be built. This finished construction 
of the hold of a vessel. The deck, the Patatan (pieces of timber 
joined to'the keel) and the shed were also made. After these, the 
construction of helm and rudders, and decoration work made the 
building of a ship complete.'^ It may be noted that the prow took the 
appearance of a peacock or a 5nka bird or some other fancy shape 
specified in the works on art and the ships were accordingly known as 
' Mayurpankhi,^ ^ Sukapankhi,^ etc. Mention of seven types of prows 
representing the shapes of a lion, a buffalo, a serpent, an elephant, a 
tiger and a bird is found in old Sanskrit works on ship-building, such 
as Juktikalpatarii by King Bhoja.^‘ 


^t#rr*N II 

— I 

* For the construction of vessels see also Chaiirlidas’ Srikri^na KTrtan (p, 140) 
edited by Basantaranjan Roy and published by the Baiigiya Sahitya Parishad, 

* See also Visvakosh, Vol. X, p. 461. fn ancient Furope also the prows of the 
vessels represented vai’ious models. See the Hgure of the old attic ship in the 
Dipylon Vase (British Museum) and Roman galleys in Trajan’s column Rostrata. 
See the pictorial representation of the landing of Vijaya in Ceylon iu Ajunta oave 
paintings (R. K. Mukherjee’s— A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity,- 
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A vivid description of the construction of a vessel is found in the 
Manasaman^al ^ by Bangsidas (D. Cliakravarti^s ed., p, 28(5), An idea 
of thif is given below : — 

The lord of Champaka (the merchant Chand) constructed some 
vessels for which he himself j)erformed the ceiemony of gold-nailing 
(Sonar- jal or Jalai). The length of the vessel was fixed at a thousand 
yards (more than half a mile, evidently an exaggeration). From the 
keel to the central deck the height was six cubits and a half 
(thirteen Tal) which was designed to stabilize the equilibrium of a 
ship. The bamboo-poles required to set a ship in motion where the 
water was shallow were also measured with thread. More serious work, 
however, eo:r menced with the construction of the hold of a sljip. The 
wood ordinarily chosen for the purpose was known as ^ Manapaban/ 
noted for imj)arting the swiftness of the wind or of a wish to the ship. 
Strong pieces of this timber were joined together with the help of 
iron nails. In this way the construction of the hold was completed. 
When it was finished the metallic sheets (j)ith-pat) were fitted and 
the mat doors (jhap) fixed up. Then ‘ Mathakastha,^ or ' Galui ' 
(prow) was made, decorated with flowers of gold and silver. 
The principal cabin was built, after the deck, composed of wooden 
planks, had been fitted up (Patatan). This chief cabin (Raighar) was 
beautifully decorated with rows of artificial flower-garlands. On the 
vessel the mast (Malum wood) was duly fitted. The helm (Patwal) 
and its auxiliary piece of timber (Jhokabari) were not forgotten. 
When these had been finisiied, a nicely ornamented shed was built on 
the ship. It had rows of Chamar (ebowrie) and festoons of various 
types wbicb made the vessel look 7 >rettv. Finally, ihe eyes of the 
figure on the prow^ of the ship were made with jewels resembling the 
moon. This completed the building of the ship.' 

A similar description of ships as found in Kavikankan’s Chandli- 
kavya, pp. 221 222, Bangabasi edition), is given below : — 

Seven ^ vessels were built by Hiswakarma and his son 

Darubrahma with the assistance of Hanumana. The mighty hero 

p. 44). See also the sculptures from the Sauchi Stupas (R. K- Mukherjee’a above 
work, pp. 33-34). The Chinese Junk (Commercial Museum, Philadelphia) as told by 
Marco Polo (Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 247), published by Longmans Green 
and Co.) may also be mentioned in this connection. 

» Of. Nelson’s Flagship ‘ the Victory ’ in the battle of Trafalgar. 
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Hanumatia began to saw the wood of various denominations^ such as 
‘ iSal/ Hal/ ^ kftthal/ ‘ peal/ ' gambhari ^ and Hamal/ The architect 
Darubrahma in the meantime made the nails. They made beautiful 
vessels, each of which was hundred yards in length and twenty yards 
in breadth. The prow of each vessel resembled the head of a Makara 
fish. It was made of ivory and the eye- balls were of precious gems. 
First, the ship ‘ Madhukara’ was constructed. In its central part 
there was the ‘ liaighar ^ containing ‘ Rajasan ' — the principal cabin for 
the merchant. A nook was reserved for the helmsman and the back 
part as the strong room for keeping treasures. There was also a mast 
on the vessel. The Danda-kerwal or oars were made of jack and teak 
wood and a helm was fitted to the prow of each vessel. The 
seven vessels were named : — * 

1. Madhukara (the Bee) — The flagship. 

2. Guarekhi (Its prow resembled the head of a lion). 

3. Ranajaya (the victory). ‘ 

4. Ranabhima (the Terrible^in war). 

6. Mahakaya (the Titanic).^ 

6. Sarbadhara (the All-Container). 

7. Natsala (tho Amusement Hall).® 

The following were the principal parts of a vessel : — 

1. pSra (helm) or patwal^. 

2. Malumkastha (the mast). 


^ Of. the famous ship ‘ Titanic ’ of the White Star Line Company. 

Inspite of exap^p^orated descriptions of our poets, these vessels containing 
amusement hall, as in ‘ NStsalfl ’ and containing everything bs in the * A1 1- Contain er ’ 
of the list of Kavikankan as also Ajayselpat and Pakshirftj of the list of Vijay Gnpta 
mentioned later on, may be compared with the present-day ships of the other 
civilised countries of the world. 

® pSra in the present dialect of the conntrysido means an oar, but in our older 
works it has often times the meaning given above. 

5^11% irrfs, 

jft'® twi « 
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8, Tala (hold). 

4. Mathaka^fcha (prow). 

6. Chhaighar (shed). 

6. Patatan (deck). 

7. Dan^akerwal (oar). 

8. Bandikerwal or Dhvaji (Bambof>-pole). 

9. FSs (chord). 

10. Nang'ar (anchor) . 

11. Pal (sail). 

12. Dftra (keel). 


*rt*i I 

fersi 

5ttFGr II 

“fHtnr ’11'^ ttc5 ^Tf% • 

«ilfg, nttt, 

•sfw f^1 H 

JT^-, ftc'«r *1'® ’iw, 

■BflCB 5R5- <2fSlt*l I 

’tc? f^srl 

mcH -^Fl I 

^1^, 

f%lf ’fo? H 

’fc? f^1 

'Situ 1 

'Sff^ 'srnwn ^^1, ’t?:? f^spi 

■srr^ f®5fi srfc^i ^'(^»it®i1 I 
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These names are still used to convey the meanings they did in 
ancient Bengal. It would be interesting for the purpose of comparative 
study to find out if some of these technical names were analogous to 
those used in other parts of India in the literature of ship-building. 

In the description given above, we find elaborate details of the 
different parts of a ship built ia those days. Exaggerated descriptions 
are, however, apparent in the writings of Bijay Gupta and some of 
the poets of the latter-day MaiiasS cult, when ship-building as an art 
was practically abandoned in Bengal. But though there is much of 
legends in the stories, the old traditions were not altogether lost 
sight of. Ships of considerable tonnage for commercial purposes were 
surely still being constructed.^ 'the descriptions of voyages often 
go to show that shi[)s of very large size used to be constructed in 
Bengal even if sufficient allowances are made for poetic imaginations.* 
In Bijay Gupta^s ManasSmangal (Pearysankar Gupta’s ed.) we find 
the following) : 

First was launched the Madhukara. On board this ship, the 
millionaire Chand took his quarters. It was followed by the ship 
‘Biju -siju.’ This was so big that it broke the crooked projections of 
the banks on either side levelling them as she moved on. Then 
followed the ^ Guarekhi.’ Sne was so high that the City of Lanka 
situated at a long distance, was visible from its deck. After her came 

‘ See Kavikankan, p. 220. (If 100 carpenters worked for a whole year, only one 
vessel could be constructed.) Also see Bansidas, p. 286. (1,600 carpenters cut the 
branches of the Manpaban tree and piled them up in rows.) See also p. 282. (By 
the command of the king the Chief Bugineor Giribar and the Admiral Gopal started 
with 1,600 carpenters.) 

* See Tumour’s Mahawanso, In this book we come across the following: “ Prince 
Bijay and his followers wore sent away by King Sinhabahu of Bengal (on board a 
ship) which ,was so large as to accommodate full seven hundred passengers.” 
According to this work the ship in which Bijay’s Pandyan bride was brought over 
to Ceylon was of a very large size, having the capacity to accommodate 18 Officers 
of State, 75 menial servants and a number of slaves besides the princess herself 
and seven hundred other virgins who accompanied her. (See Badhakumud 
Mukherjee’s — ‘ A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity, pp. 167-162 j also 
pp. 163-164). e also ‘ Baugalir Bal ’ by Rajendralal Acharyya, p. 22; and the copper- 
plate grants found in East Bengal for Bengali docks and harbours of ancient 
times. See for the above ‘ The Indian Antiquary,* Vol. XX, pp. 44-45. (3 copper- 

plate grants from East Bengal, by P. E. Pargiter.) See ‘ Baugalir Bal,* p, 39, and 
J.R.A.S., 1896, p. 526. 
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‘ Bhftrar-Patua/ dancers were on board this ship. She was 
followed by Sankhachur (the shell-crowued). Her sides seemed 
to touch two opposite banks of big rivers and her bottom the 
ground under water. Next started ^ Ajayselpat ^ (the invincible steel- 
bottomed). There was an arrangement for a big fair in this ship. 
Then came up the ‘ Udaytara ^(the mortdng-star). Her length was so 
extraordinarily large that when half the portion was exposed to rain 
the other half enjoyed sun-shine. Then sailed tlie ^ Tiathuti ’ (or the 
parrot-beaked). She was filled with merchandise^ such as jute and 
coarse blankets, etc. Then followed the ‘ Dhabal ^ or (the white)* 
She moved slowly and often stopped on account of her great bulk. 
After every stoppage she was to be set in motion by sacrificing a 
hundred goats. Then sailed the ^ Kedar,' or the great god Siva. Before 
reaching the shore the ship had lo be worshipped with incense 
and ‘ Panchapradip ^ as is done in a temple when performing the 
evening service.' Then came the ‘ Pakshiraj/ or (the Prince 
of Birds). Many fruit trees of considerably large size weVe there 
for the use of the people on board the ship. Then was launched the 
‘BhlmSksa^ or (the fierce-eyed). This vessel carried fourteen lakhs 
of conch-shells. This was followed by the vessel ‘ ankhatali ^ or (the 
treasure of shells). Her principal parts were made of sandal wood. 
Behind her sailed the vessel ‘ Ajla-kajla.^ She used to devour a 
hundred goats at every turn of the river (meaning that its size was 
so big that at every turn its motion had to be ensured by sacrificing 
lOU goats). Thus one after another the ships proceeded to the 
Qang^sagar.^ 

’ The popular notion of the old Bengalis about the ships being endowed with 
life bears a striking similarity to the notion of the people of ancient Europe. 
We learn in Grote's History of Greece (London, John Murray, 2nd odn., Vol. I, 
p. 214) the following “ Argus, the son of Phryscus, directed by the prompt- 
ings of Athene, built the ship inserting in the prow a piece of timber, from the 
celebrated oak of Dodona, which was endowed with the faculty of speech.’" See 
also Apollon. Rhod., 625 j IV, 680. Apollodor. i, 9, 16. Of. the death of Iphyginia, 
daughter of Agamemnon of Homer’s Iliad. 

s f®«ri I 

^ ^ 

srtCT H 
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The following descriptions foiind in the Manas&mangal by Bansi* 
das (D. Chakravorti’s ed.), p. 288, may also be noted ; — 

The first vessel which Chind launched on water was Madhu- 
kara. Its deck was filled with earth, so that it took the appearance 
of land on which a small town with markets was set up. The fore* 
deck was reserved for worship. • A tank of fresh water was there with 
aquatic plants on its surface to keep it cool and with fish of various 
descriptions. A vegetable and a flower-garden completed the outfit 
of this wonderful ship.^’ The merchant Chand ascertained the cost 
of this ship to be fourteen lakhs of ^ tankas ’ as may be gathered from 
what he had said to his treasurer Govinda. He furthermore said that 
the merchandise on board this ship was worth the same amount. ‘ 
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Another description found in the same work, p. 319, is given 
below 

First started Sankhachu^a followed by Chhatighati (the ship 
of wares) which was filled with earthen-wares. Then Kijalrekhi 
(lined with collyrium), Durgabar (the boon of the goddess Durgi) 
and Mdnikyamerua (the diamond-ci«owned} sailed one after another. 
The last was so big that it had to be driven by sixteen hundred oarsmen. 
Then proceeded Agal-pagal (the mad), Rajaballabha (the favourite of 
the king), Hansakhal (the Royal duck) and Sagarphena (the sea-foam), 
one behind the other. The last one was filled with soldiers of Kalinga. 
Behind these ships came Udaygiri (the mountain of the rising sun), 
followed by Laksmipasa (the abode of the harvest goddess). In the 
latter ship the priest Subhai established himself with all the requisites 
for worshipping Haragauri. The' next two vessels were UdaytarS 
(the morning-star) and Gangaprasad (the favour of the Ganges). 
The last one of the fourteen ships was the flagship Madhuhara, the 
Bee, which was the best of the lot. In this ship the merchavit Chand, 
the lord of the fleet, had his quarters with his five advisers. During 
the voyage the crew sang SSri songs (a kind of chorus) all the 
while. ‘ 

1 Tf'S ^'8 
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Another description from the Chandikayjra by Kavikankan 
MukundarSm^ p. 191, is given below : — 

First was recovered from water the ship Madhukara* Its draw- 
ing-room was made of pure gold. Then came the turn of DurgSbar. 
It was full of gabars or sailors. Then came to sight the ship ^ Oufi- 
rekhi/ Her mast (Malumwocsl) might be seen from a distance of 
six miles. Another ship which rose up was the Sankhachuda. Her 
breadth was eighty yards. Another ship named ChandrapSl was 
now recovered from the depth of water. When sailing, her sides 
touched both the banks of the river. I'he seventh and the last vessel 
was Chhatimati which carried rice.’^ 
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In the midst of the 'evidently exaggerated descriptions of the 
poets about big vessels we sometimes came across accounts of smaller 
crafts in our old literature. We find in Bansidas (p. for 

example the following : — ^‘The admiral Gopal who sailed first had 
with him forty-two small boats (hat-nao). The mode of construction 
of the river-boats and that of sea-gojng ships are now precisely the 
same as we read about them in our old literature and the nomencla- 
ture adopted in the past was on the whole the same as we use it now. 
It seems that the sea-going ships and the river- crafts were built on 
the same principle. Even the other day a coasting vessel named 
the Aminakhatun and its sister- vessels of considerable tonnage were 
built by a merchant of Chittagong with the help of local carpenters 
and mechanics and the method of building adopted for the purpose 
appears to be the same as was done in the past. So far as their 
build and speed are concerned, these ships were perhaps not inferior to 
those used in England in the days of Nelson. A point of coincidence, 
i.e,, of keeping a flagship in the mercantile marine as we find in the 
navy of the civilised world to-day is indeed curious. The numbers of 
•hips^ seven and fourteen, which the merchants of old generally 
adopted in completing a fleet were perhaps due to the notion that 
these numbers were auspicious. A merchant before undertaking a 
voyage used to perform certain ceremonies.' 

The following among others constituted the crew of a ship : — 

1. Gabar (sailors, consisting of two classes) : (a) Man j hi or 

oarsmen, (6) Dari or Karnadhar (helmsmen). 

2. Sutradhar or Carpenter. 

8, Karmakar or blacksmith. 

4. Paik or foot-soldiers. 

5. DubSri or diver. 

6. Mirbahar or admiral. 

7. Karikar or craftsmen 

8. Karari or helmsman and captain. 

'»rnt cwtfS^ i 

B 


^ See Sen's Folk -literature of Bengal, Calcutta University , pp, 73-75. 
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Gabar^ — a sailor. The caste from which boatmen were gener- 
ally recruited is still known as Gsbar in Bengal* They were 
exceptionally sturdy and the term ‘ Gaithyftrgabar,’ applied to them, 
signifies great physical strength. The sailors used to sing a chorus 
called Sari when plying their oars. ^ The sailors were mainly re- 
cruited from East Bengal.^ ^ 

Sutradhar, — carpenter. Carpenters* services were required for 
repairs and the joining of parts; these carpenters supplied the 
necessary crew corresponding to an Engineering stafE maintained on 
board a modern ship. Carpenters were essential for European ships 
when steamships were not in vogue. 

Karmakar, — blacksmith. Blacksmiths were engaged in building 
a ship and as their services were considered indispensable, they were 
taken on board the ships. 

Paik, — foot-soldiers. They were taken in perhaps owing to 
insecurity of the age, to protect merchandise from any possible attacks 
of pirate?? or hostile foreigners.^ Mention is found of the Telugu 
soldiers employed by the Bengalis in the Manasa-Mangal and the 
Dharma-mangal poems. 

Dubari, — divers. They accompanied the sea-going merchant 
vessels to ascertain if there was anything wrong in that part of a 
vessel which remained under the water. ^ 

Mirbahar, — admiral. It is an abbreviation of the Arabic term 
Amir-al-Bahar, meaning an admiral of a fleet. The admirals would 
not only accompany warships but also armed merchantmen as appears 
from the description of Chand’s voyage for trade. In BansidSs we 
find Admiral Gopal accompanying the carpenters in their voyage 
in quest of Manapaban wood perhaps to guard them against any 
possible attack, a precaution whidh was considered necessary to 
provide against insecure sea- voyage. 

From the descriptions that one comes across in the works of our 
poets it appears that the merchandise carried in Bengali vessels was 

* S«e SatyanSrayaner Punthi, edited by Abdul Karim and ManasSmangal poewa- 

» See Kavikankan, pp. 198 and 207-8. The Gfibars used ‘ Danda (helm), Danda 

KerwSls (oars), BansakerwSls (bamboo-poles) and Fans (chords) to ply the yeaaels 
See Kavikankan, pp. 196, 227, 194, 228, 207, 229, 234, 236, 

» See BansidSs, p. 329. 

♦ See Bansidfis, p. 329. 
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mainly intended for expoi't to PStan and Singhal, A system of 
barter was generally resorted to and fraud ^ played by the Bengali 
merchants on foreigners of questionable civilization, furnished a stock 
of humour and fun to our poets, on which all of them wrote in the 
same strain. We find occasional mention of merchandise, wherein 
the prices are sometimes ludicrously eafaggerated, for during the time 
when these works were written, sea-voyage was reduced to a vague 
tradition in which facts and fiction were hopelessly blended together. 
Still we give below two lists which may be found interesting as 
they no doubt contain some elements of truth. According to BansidSs, 
it was the Bengali merchants who introduced cocoanuts and betels in 
some foreign countries, but this seems to be a myth. 


Firsi List. 

Items of Bengali Merchandise. ' Articles of foreign countries. 

(1) Betel-leaves in exchange of Ten emeralds for each leaf. 


(2) Betel-nut „ 

(3) Lime „ 

(4) Catechew 

(5) Cardamom », 

(6) SatSifari Karnes war 
{Asparagus racemosns) „ 

(7) Fruits „ 

(8) Vegetable-roots „ 

(9) Pulses „ 

(10) Onions and garlics „ 

(11) Camphor „ 

(12) Water-weeds „ 

(15) Dolichos gladiattis 

(M&khana) ,, 

(14) Goats and sheep „ 

(16) Radish „ 

(16) Dry fish 

(17) Sugarcane „ 

(18) Jute „ 


Ten gems. 

Quick-silver. 

Gorachana (a bright yellow 
pigment). 

Pearl. 

Musk. 

Golden bricks, bells, etc. 
Diamond. 

Corals. 

Maces. 

‘ Bakhar.’ 

Diamond. 

Ruby. 

Gold. 

Ivory. 

Sandal- wood. 

Royal maces (nabadanda, symbol 
of royalty). 

Chowrie (ChSmar). 


^ See the Chandikfivya by Kayikankan (the character of HurSrifila) and tjhe 
«tory of (^ankhamSlft by D. B. Majamdar. 
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Items of Bengali Merohandiee. ^ 

(19) Wooden utensils in exchange of 

(20) Wooden furniture „ 

(21) Earthenwares „ 

(22) Oil and clarified 

butter %, 

(2^1) Kumkum ,, 

(24) Poppy „ 

etc. 


Articles of foreign oenntrieB* 

Gold and Silver utensils. 
Golden furniture. 
Bell-metal utensils. 

Quick-silver. 

Jarful of honey. 

String of gold-bell. 

etc. 


For a reference to the above list, see BansidSs, pp. 880-890. 
392-S9S (D. Chakra vorti^s ed.).^ 


Second List. 

[tems of Bengali Merchandise. Articles of foreign comitries. 


1. 

Deer 

in eischange of 

Horse. 

2, 

* Bimnga* 


Clove. 

8. 

Suntha 

’ > 

Tanka — a kind of wood apple, 
Feronia Elephanitm, 

4. 

Ape 


Elephant. 

5. 

Pigeon 

}> 

Sua (a bristly Caterpillar). 

6. 

Fruits 

» 

“ Jayfal.” 

7. 

Bahara 

)} 

Betel-nut. 

8. 

Jute 


White Chowrie (Chamar). 

9. 

Glass 

ij 

Emerald. 

10. 

Sea-salt 

}y 

Kook-salt. 

11. 

Dhuti (cloth) 

» 

Pots. 

12. 

Oyster-shell 

)9 

Pearl. 

IS. 

Harital 

JJ 

Diamond. 

14. 

^Joani’ 

*> 

Yira.*' 

15. 

ChuS 


Sandal-paste. 

16, 

Sheep 

II 

Horse. 


?frj ^*11^ I 

Wf'5 wntjM, 
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See Kavikankan Mukundaram^s *Chandi-KSvya, p. 191 — Dhana- 
pati’s exchange of merchandise in Ceylon.' The exchange of 
commodities seems to be somewhat more reasonable than that 
to be found in Bansidas. 

It is to be noted that there was a time when glass used 

to be exported from India. Wef' learn the following in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, pp. (by W. H. SchofP, A.M., 

Longmans Green & Co., 1912). 

The origin of the glass industry in India is uncertain. 

According to Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, I, 101, it was made 

in Ceylon in the 3rd century B. C. and Pliny (XXXVI, 66) 

refers to the glass of India as superior to all others, because 

‘ made of pounded crystal.’ Mirrors, with a foil of leas and 

tin, were largely used at the time of the Periplus, and Pliny 

indicates (XXXVII, 20) that ^ the people of India, by colouring 
crystal, have found a method of imitating various precious 
stones. Beryls in particular.’ An early play, the Mrichbakatika, 
or Little Clay-Cart, describes a scene in a court of justice to 
this effect (Mitra, 100 ; see also A. W. Ryder’s translation, 

Cambridge, 1906).” 

CTt*fl II 

»r'5'N1 '«rr^ -m 

m '««) ’ilf^ I 

'BflTt? 9rtc?t, 

wt H I 

— wrtTR9r»i, vs I 

’IH 

wi? wj ^ I 
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Ren^i merobmts usually carried on trade mth Ceylon and 
Bitan in Guzrat and Tisited the following ports : 

1. Puri. 

2^ Kalinga or Kalingapatam. 

3:^ Chilkackuli or Chicacole in Lhe Madras Presidency. 

4it^ Bdopur* * 

5. Setubandha BSmeswar^ 

ft. City of Lanka (in Ceylon). 

7. NilaccS or Laccadives. 

8. Fatan (in Guzmt). 

One of the chief places outside India visited by tne Bengali 
merohauts was the Laccadives. Mention is found also of Pralamba, 
Nakut^ Aheelanka, Chandrasalya island and Abartana island which we 
canpot identify but which undoubtedly lay outside our country. 
A vivid description of the coasting voyage of the Bengali vessels from 
SaptagrSm (an inland port of Bengal) to PsU^ in Guzrat by doubr 
ling the Cape Comorin^ is found in the Manasamangal poems of 
Ban^idas. In the Chaadikavya of Kavikankan Mukundaram we find 
aceounts-of mercantile adventurers of Bengal related in glowing 
terms. The lists of ports, both Indian and foreign, and the conditions 
of sea-Yoyage tally in both these works. 

In Bansidas we find the following description of the voyage of 
Chand, the merchant. Inspite of poetic fancy and exaggeration, a 
rough idea of the sea-routes and ports may be gleaned from it. 

The merchant started for south Pa tan. There wege great celer 
brations and festivities at the city of Champaka, All the slppe 
started* one after another. At the bead of the vanguard, was admiral 

^tf?i 


4 
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Gopal with forty-two small vessels. After leaving bis own territory 
Chand passed through the following places in succession : KSmarhftti, 
Madhyanagar, Pratapgarh, Gopalpur and Ramnagar. He then reached 
Kalidah-Sagar which he crossed leaving to the right Gandharvapur 
and Birnagar to the left. Then the merchant reached the mouths of 
the Ganges after passing through KSmeswar, MandarerthanS, PichaltS 
and Rambishnupuri one after another. At Gangasagar Chand 
performed worship and sacrificed goats. After leaving Champaknagar 
the ships were on the voyage for five months. The merchant passed 
through many difficult places after having reached the sea. He passed 
through Utkal and Kalinga on his right. Crabs, lobsters, leeches and 
crocodiles obstructed his passage through the malice of Manasa Devi. 
At last the merchant reached the golden Lanka surrounded by golden 
walls. Chand here saw the Rakshasa king and received his pass-port 
before proceeding further. Then he left Lanka on his right and 
passed the Malaya mountain near Cape Comorin. He also passed 
Bijaynagar (Ceylonese?) then ruled by King Ahi. The next important 
place which the merchant visited was Parasuramtirtha. Leaving 
this place the merchant reached the vast sea known as the Nilaccar- 
bunk {lit, bend of sea near Nilacca — ])erhaps Laccadives). Reaching 
this sea the crew felt giddy as they heard the deep sound of the waves 
which rose as high as mountains. They almost lost their way but 
through the expert direction of Captain PulSi the vessels were steered 
properly. It was by looking at the stars that Dulfii could keep to the 
right direction. After much trouble, the merchant Chand and his com- 
panions reached the city of Patau, then ruled by King Chandraketu,^ 
On Chand’s way back from Patau, he crossed the Laccadives, then 
passed the Vindhya-ranges, Lanka, Setuhandha-Rameswar and 
reached Kalidaha-sagar where he experienced a heavy storm. ^ 

The above description leads us to the conclusion that Patan, once 
a celebrated city in Guzrat, was frequented by the merchants of 
Bengal who reached the place by sea crossing the Bay of Bengal, 
part of the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea. The voyage was 
probably a coasting one and Ceylon which stood midway between 
Bengal and Guzrat by the sea-route, was a favourite place of com- 
merce for the merchants of Bengal. Patan is not an inland city similar 

* See Bansidas, pp. 318*339. 

* Sfe Bansidae, pp. 396-399. 
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to TSmralipti or Tamluk which was once one of the most important 
seaports of Bengal. Though Pitan means a city yet the frequent 
mention of this particular PStan and the way leading to it, makes us 
think that it is no other than the Patan or Somnath Patan of Guzrat, 
not a fanciful creation of our poets. ^ 

II 

’It'S, 

4f«fCS| I 

* * * * 

c’ttn'R i 

^T?I >rc?r Sit'S ^T%»t Tfsi II 
’ittt ron ^tfsH sits I 

ntt^ ^91 ^ts ^It-S H 
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It s^ettis our merchants used to frequent the klatidis and 
ports of the Bay of Bengal to which refereiice has already been ttindiB 
fn tbis Chapter. 

The following description is to be found in Bijay OiifN^a’s 
Manasa Mangal (N. M. Sen Gupta’s ed., pp. 194-195) : 

Oh merchants, listen. In the ‘north King Mukteswar reigns. 
It is very diflScult to comprehend the ways of his people. They take 
the seeds of pepper for rice. 1 he king of the east is known as Bidya- 
sanga. The greater the bulk of the person the more the respect 
is shown to him. The people are all degraded and the social customs 
are in a most pitiable condition. Marriage-laws are not at all strict 
as brothers often exchange their wives. Even a brother marries his 
sister in that land. The women enjoy complete freedom and use 
coloured cloth especially to cover the breast. Caste-system is not obser- 
ved at all. In the west the people are barbarous. They bore their 
ears, seldom observe any caste distinction and use ornaments 
on the neck. They do not give the girls in marriage unless they 
are sixteen and even then they put the married girl for some time in 
the priest’s house in lieu of his fee. A married girl even keeps the 
house of her husband’s sister’s husband. In case of any child being 
born, it shares the property on both sides. * Now hear the condi- 
tion of Patan or the South Patan. Its king is Bikram Kesari. The 
people of this land are very rich. They keep jars full of gems. In their 
land conch-shells, pearls, etc., are abundant as sea-waves fling them 

« • • » 

^f%[1 *Jj% I 

^ Ttl ’ThOl 11 

■Jf/l 

^ The peculiar customs regarding inheritance such as inheritance 'W nephews 
as found in Bansidas are still prevalent among the Nairs. The presreratiou of 
dead-bodiee mentioned in the same work gives us glimpses of customs prevailing 
among the Buddhists. 
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in large hunfbers on the shore in particular phases 6f the moon. 
Eften the pobr oWn oysters and pearls.'^ ^ 

The above lines, though full of grotesque fiction, s^em to 
eUdtain some grains of truth. By the term *the North ’ the pOet 
perhaps indicates the foreign countries to the North-east of Bengal. 
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From Chittagong onwards to China, people are fond of pepper and 
they take it in excessive quantity with their meal. By the term ^the 
East^ the poet perhaps means the Buddhist Burma and the adjoining 
countries where owing to the influence of Buddhism caste system is 
ignored and marriage-laws are less rigorous. The Burmese women 
are very fond of coloured garments^ Freedom of women is also 
allowed in Burma. The Western country may possibly mean the 
Madras Presidency which lies to the South-west of Bengal. As 
regards Patan, it may he said that it was a rich city or else the 
merchant vessels would not have been described as visiting the place 
for the purpose of trade. 

Another account of the voyages of the Bengalis (as found in 
Kavikankan^s Chandikavya, pp. 195-202) runs thus: 

‘'After the performance of the usual ceremonies before sailing, 
the merchant Dhanapati passed the following places : Bhowsingerghat, 
Matiarisafar, Chandigiichha, Bolanpur, Purathan, Nabadwip, Mirza- 
pur, Ambua, Santipur, Guptipara, Ula, Khishma, Mahespur, Fulia 
and Halisahar — all by the side of the Ganges. Then he reached the 
very celebrated inland port of Bengal known as Saptagram near the 
Tribeni. The poet here incidentally praised this port and gave it a 
superior place among the following ports and places (some of which 
are Indian and some foreign) known to the poet. They are the ports 
of Kalinga, Trailanga, Anga, Vanga, Carnal, Mahendra, Magadha, 
Maharastra, Guzrat, Barendra, Vindhya, Pingal, lltkal, Dravir, Rarha, 
Bijoynagar, Mathura, Dwaraka, Kasi, Kankhal, Kekaya, Purabak, 
Anayuk, Godahari, Gaya, Sylhet, Kamrup, Koch, HSngar, Trihatta, 
Manika, Fatika, Lanka, Pralamba, Nakutta, Bagar, Malay (Indian), 
Kurukshetra, Bateswari, AhulankS, Sibatta, Mahanatta and Hastina, 
etc. According to the poet the merchants of the above places visit 
Saptagram but the merchants of Saptagram do never visit those 
ports and places (these prove the exaggerated notion of the poet 
about Saptagram). 

At Saptagram the merchant took on board suflScient quantity of 
drinking water for his voyage ; be then passed some other places of 
note by the river banks, such as Nimaitirtha, Betarah, Bagan, 
Kalighat, Omulinga, Chhatrabhoga, Kalipur, Himai, Hetagarb, 
Sanketamadhaba, Madaumalla, Birkhana, Kalihiti and Dhuligram. 
On his way he encountered storm on the river Magra. It took the 
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merchant twenty days to reach the canal of Angarpur. Then his 
vessels entered the sea adjoining the country of the Dravidas. The 
first place of note was Puri, celebrated for the temple ot Jagann&tb. 
Then the merchant visited Chilkachuli or Chicaeole. Next ports 
of note were Balighaia and Banpur which were soon left behind. 
They then reached the laud^of the Firinghees (Portuguese). They 
stealthily passed this place under cover of darkness at night as they 
were afraid of iliesj people who were very strong for their fleet of 
warships which were known as HSrmada (Portuguese Armada, the 
Portuguese being very strong in shi]>s in these parts). Dhanapati 
then passed some seas which were infested with crabs, snakes and 
crocodiles, etc., like Chand. After much difEculty he reached Lanka. 
Before reaching Lanka, however, Dhanapati^s vessels touched 
Setubandha-Rameswar and crossed Kalidaha or Black-watered 
Sea.” 1 
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It is peouliar that Kalidaha which fiansidas mentions to be neap 
Bengal Kavibankan places near Ceylon. It may be that, any escpsasa 
of blue sea was called by them ' K&lidaha/ As for the mention ok 
HarmadM, it may safely be said that they are matters of histoiry* 
The Portuguese pirate- vessels were for some time the curse q£ the 
eastern sea* 

In tlm voyage of Srimanta^ son of Dhanapati^ we come across 
the names of two islands namely, Chandrasalya and Abartanay both 
lying on the way to Ceylon. We cannot locate these islands as we 
cannot locate Ban pur * eu route ^ to Chand^s voyage, for obvious 
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reasons. Though there is evidently much exaggeration ^bout the 
size of the ships^ it is quite probable that the vessels belonging to 
Bengali merchants were often of enormous size, for the bulk of ships 
counted very much during those days. ^ The Bengali poets had some 
traditions of the past, to which they added much that they derived 
from their imagination. In on^ of the ballads of Mymensingh, it is 
mentioned that a vessel was called koshft, because its length was 
two miles (a krosha). Of course, it is almost absurd to suppose that 
any vessel could be of such a monstrous shape, but it is not unhkely 
that in ancient times when there was a fashion in the civilised 
countries such as Egypt and Babylon, and as a matter of fact all the 
world over, in constructing huge and titanic vessels, a full fleet was 
sometimes made to cover a space of more than a mile, the tradition of 
which still lingers in the name of pleasure-boats, known as ^ Kosha.’^ 

CHAPTER III 
Costumes. 

The costumes and ornaments of the old Bengali people were 
different in many respects from those used now-a-days by them. 
In this respect Bengal had more kinship with the up-country than 
we see it now. The illustrations given in the following pages are 
from works mostly written in the Mahomedan period though they will 
appear to represent things having a bearing on an earlier period. 

Angarahha. — It was a kind of coat once favoured in Bengal and 
still in use in Rajputana, Gujrat and some other parts of Northern 
India. It was a military dress in the Hindu period and this may 
be understood from the fact that the Rajputs still commonly use it 
while other people such as Banias do so but rarely. The Rajputs 
used it with a breast-plate purely for military purposes, which might 
have served as ‘ kabach ' or armour, of which we have frequent 
mention in our old literature. The Angarakha is now generally 
used as a purely civil dress. In Kotah (Rajputana) and Gujrat it 
is more commonly termed as Koria. Koria or AngarSkha as used 
by them is a long garment reaching the knee-joint and instead of 

^ For detailed iaformation on Ancient ship^building of Bengal which is still 
current to some extent in Chittagong, see among others an article on the above 
subject in the Bengali newspaper “ Jyoti,” dated the I7th Bhadra (1327 B.S,). See 
also Introduction to Mymensingh Ballads (Vol. 2, 0. U. Publication) by Dr. Sen, 
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buttons it has fastenings in the neck and breast. With, an additional 
fastening at the waist it constitutes a special type and is known as 
^ Balabandi-koria/ The cuff of the Koria is generally loose though 
sometimes close-fitting when buttons are used. In Bengal its use is 
restricted, being worn by old men in the remote corners of the province.^ 
KancJmli,^ — A corset. It is stiU used in many parts of India, 
such as Behar, United Provinces, etc. In Bengal it was considered 
as a fancy dress by ladies even in the days of the Mahomedan rule. 
But it is no longer a favourite costume with them. Kanchuli has two 
main types, one short — covering only the breast, and the other long — 
reaching down to the waist. This corset is fastened at the back with 
ribbons. Reference to this garment has been made by Kilna Hari 
Dalta, Chandidas and a liost of other writers, times without number. 
Old kancluilis bore beautiful arlistic decorations — specimens of needle- 
work. For a description of these decorations we may refer our 
readers to the Dharmati augal poems by Ruprarn. Here we fiud 
Nayaui wearing a Kauehuli, with ex(|uisite needle-work decorations 
representing the ‘ rasa ^ of Srikrishna. In Harivamsa by Dwija 
Bliowaiii Das we find the dcsiniption of a Kunchiili with the iiguivs 
of Dasavatara on it. In KavikankaiFs deseri])tion of Kanchuli we 
find the figure of Bhagawati adorning the dress. 1die pictorial 
representations given by onr poets are evitlently exaggerated, but it 
cannot be denied that there is some truth in them. Specimens of 
beautiful re])esentatioii of }>ietures are still available at Dacca, Benares 
and some other parts of Northern India. 

i\T/jida?id//a ,'^ — A kind of belt used by women. Another kind of 
belt, not so fine and artistic as the Nibihandha, was made use of 

‘ For Angnrakhfl seo the DlinrtnaiMaiif^nl jioeins by IMioaiiarayaii, C, U. MS. 
No. 2454, Fob 12, 

m i 

('rhe general pat on ' Angnrftklia ’ arul looked H(‘ree.) See alwo Viswakoslia, 
Vol. 1, p. 70, whore it lias been nnulo syuoiiynious with sftnjou signifying armour. 

' For a description of Kflnchnli see Sroc'-Krishua Kirtan (edited by Basanta- 
ranja-n Roy) among other works. 

See Maiiasamangal, by Bansidfts, p. 312, 

(She wore a belt in the waist above the navel.) See also Rilninrir^aiui, C. fJ. MS. 
I^o. 2454, F. 13. For see ihid., F. 2. 
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by men, and it was called Palukii. The belt had a string of 
small bells attached to it, from end to end, to keep up a jingling 
sound pleasing to the ears as the wearer moved about. Description 
of women using Nibibandha when dancing and of men using 
Patuka when going to battle, are to be found in our old literature, 
such as the Dharmamangal anc? Manasamangal ])oems. 

The following gives an account of the different kinds of costumes 
used by people of different professions : 

J Brahwhi^ — The Dhuti and Chaddar of the priestly Urahmins 
are, of course, of hoary antiquity. Garments, such as shirt or coat 
were never used by them. The Brahmin priests would never use 

garlands or scents, specially when they were ^ Brati ^ or engaged 

in observing austerities. Chaitanya, when a young man, used scents 
and garlands as he was not a ‘ Brati Bipra." 

Yogi , — An ascetic of the Yogi class used to shave his head, wear 
‘ Kundals^’ or earrings of copper, rub his body with ash(‘s, put on 
a rag and carry a beggar’s knapsack, a dry pumpkin-gourd and a 

stick. The most significant mark of a Yogi or Yogini was tlie use 

of a Kundal. This, however, was often used as a threat by people 

ooininaiidcr eiicd a ^'^oldi'ii Ixdt around liis vvaiBi ). 

(Th('. fonimandoi’ ti^lifceiK'd a belt around liis waint). See nLso Uaiieiidas, p. ‘M2. 
Sec UilninunXyai), C. U, MS. No. 2454, F. la, 

(CloBO-fittiii^ bells surrounded the waist of the w'arrior.) 

* See the Maliabharata by Kasidas, ]>. 269, 

f^<2f ^1 I 

srhJ li 

(Why have you all overlooked tbe eusloin by wearlnp: ainl usiii^ seeuts 

and sandab paste, ins]dte of the fact ihat you are all Jbalmiiii Brat is ? A w ise 
Brabuiiii never w'ears a trarland.) 
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offering, as it did, a broad hint of his desire to turn a Yogi or 
Yogini. ‘ 

A merchant , — The merchant community as well as the upper 
classes of the Hindus used rich garments according to their means. 
Coats were used perhaps on special occasions while a Dhuti, a Chaddar 
and a Pagri constituted their usu^l costume. Shoes of various 
descriptions including silver-shoes were used by persons given to 
luxury. 

A warior , — The dress of warriors in Pre-Mahomedan period 
consisted of an armour, a helmet, a pair of trousers, a belt with 
jingling bells attached to it and shoes sometimes of velvet. Ordinary 
soldiers, however, did not use velvet-shoes. A warrior would use 
armlet, bracelet and Nupur and rub his body with dust like that 
of the Mallas or wrestlers before being engaged in a duel. Long 


* See Govinda Chandra’s song, slokas 645-64(), 

fifTl II 

’ft?r I 

II 

(The king shaved his head with a golden razor, wore the costume of a Yogi with 
knndnls or earrings and rubbed ashes over his body. He also wore tho particular 
kind of cloth known as Kaupin. With rags and a beggar’s knap-sack on his 
shoulders he became a veritable ascetic). See also BansidJs, p. 247, 

I 

(He took the dry skin of a gourd, a stick, rags and begging bowl with him, put on 
an ochre-coloured cloth and copper earrings as if a Yogi). 

® Sec Bansidfls, p. 195, 

<rNr, 

(The merchant Chand started in a palanquin. He wore silk clothes and had a 
silken scarf I'ound his head.) Also the same author writes elsewhere, — 

B?*! : 

(Chand put his feet into his silver-shoes.) 
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sticks like the constable's re^ifulafcion ‘ ISthies ’ were often carried by 
soldiers and these were known as ' Raibans.* In Manik GanguU's 
Dharmamangal songs there is an animated description of the march 
of an army in full military dress.' 

A cow-herd . — He used a short stick (Pachanbaji) and a piece of 
rope for managing his cows. l|e used a Pagri and such ornaments as 
‘TSej' (Armlet), Bala (Bangles), Kundals (earrings), etc. He also 
used a Singa (horn) to call his companions and herds. The cowboys 
were very fond of garlands of field-flowers and specially those of 
Gunja {Abrus piecaUrious). They often painted their faces with 
AlakS and Tilaka — marks of sandal-paste.- 

Female dress. --lihe women ordinarily used ‘ Kanehuli ' (corset), 
‘ 04na’ (a sort of thin wrapper), Sadi with an underwear and Nibi- 
bandha with ‘ Kinkini ' or Ghungura. In the sixteenth century 


* See the Dharmamangal poems, Bpecially of Manik Gunguli for description of 
commandef’s dress, — 

(The comm-andor had a helmet on bis head, a garment on his body and ho wore an 
excellent pair of silver-shoes.) See also RamnS-rSyan, C U. MS. No. 24f)4, F. 13, 

: 

(The warrior tied the girdle or belt round the waist and rubbed ochro-colonrod dust 
on his body.) Again the same author writes — C. U. MS. No. 2454. F. 13. 

^ c^tsra I '5rc?f |, 

(the warri(»r put on his waist close-fitting bolls known as ghungliur and wore 
Angarftkha which made him look fierce.) See Madhavffichftryy’s ChandikSvya, 

(The military ‘Topar * otherwise known as Ranatop or helrnot adorned tho head and 
the bells adorned the waist of the warrior.) See Rarnnarttyan, 

'St? c»tt^ ^*1? (pHtrs ’itir ! 

(The Tad or armlet and Balti or bangles adorned the warriofr’s arms and tho Nupur 
made the feet look pretty). See tho Dharmamangal poems by Ramclmndra Bauerjoe, 

*rtK : 

(Thousands of soldiers armed with Raibilns were on their march.) 

® See Gitaratnfivali, pp. 70-73, 

'srt's's ’itcif ! 
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and even earlier the Bengali women probably used Koeha (the tuck 
of the lower garment which hangs loosely in front of the Sadi). 
The up-eountry and Marathi women still preserve the display 
of a ^ Kocha ’ in front of their Sa^i though it is not prevalent at 
present among the Bengali women. It may be said that stray 
references to the use of ^Ghagra'^is found in our old literature 
such as the Maynamati songs and the Vaishnava padas. In 
* Kshitish Vamsavalicharit^ too we find mention of the occasional 
use of GhSgra by ladies in the family of Raja Krishnaehandra of 
Nadia. All these illustrations tend to prove that Ghagra was 
rather used in Bengal as an exceptional dress and came into vogue 
in this country in the pre- British period owing to the Mahomedan 
influence and the etiquette then prevalent in the country. It had 
never commanded universal use, perhaps on account of the 
climatic condition of this country. Ghagra is still used in North- 

(The cowboy cjorntjs forward with a red turban on his head,) Tho sanio 

author writes again, 

C^Ti^ H ’ 

( Tlie cow-boy had tho garland of Ahrus precato''ious on his nock and armlets 
and bangles on his arms. Re had also kuiidals or earrings on his ears and ho 
carried a rope on his shoulders to bind the cows.) See Mukundamangal by HaridSls, 

(Re started giving signal to his companions by blowing the horn.) See Qostha 
by BalarAm Das in which a cow-boy’s dress has been thus graphically described : — 

II 

^ f^1 I 

^ II ’ 

(A cow-boy’s dress adorned the person of Krishna. Re wore jewels and yellow- 
colonrod cloths. Re had a necklace on his neck, ‘ Kinkini ’ on his waist and 
‘ Nupur’ on his feet. Ro wore a peacock’s feather on his head, ‘ Tilak * mark on 
his forehead and rubbed sandal-paste on his body.) 
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Western India and this may be dne to the close association of the 
people of that province with the Mahomedans on account of the 
latter having had their power most strongly established there. 
The Vaishnava poets of Bengal used the word GhSgra probably 
to indicate the ideas they conceived of the Braja-Gopis of 
Vrindavaii. Dr. Coomarswami and Mr. Arun S^n consider the 
following in their translation of Vidyapati : 

Skirt — Ghag ra — not now a separate garment but that part of 
the Sacji which forms a skirt. But in Vidyapati’s days the costume 
of Bengali women seems to have been that of Western Hindustan 
(skirt, bodice, veil) familiar in Rajput paintings. In this case 
^Nibibandha^ is actually the skirt-string (p. 177, notes). 

They further remarked that ‘^Nibibandha is not properly a 
separate garment.^’ We think that their comments are applicable 
only to the case of Mithila, the land of Vidyapati and not of Bengal.^ 
From a perusal of our old literature it seems doubtful whether 
Nibibandlia was not a separate garment. 

Men and women of old used incense (dhup) to dry and to scent 
their hair. For scents, the women used Kumkum, Aguru 
{Aqmlaria Agolacha Aloe), sandal-paste and scented oil named 
^ Narayan Taila ^ and ‘Vishnu Taila.’ ^ Though the use of soap 

N. B . — Vaisuavaa out of thoir tondor feelings for the cows would not use the 
word ‘ bflndhil ’ they use the softer word ‘ chhildan,” hence tlio word in the above 
quotation. 

* For tlic use of sadi with an underwear by the Beii^:'ali ladies see .Jaduuandjin 
D&b ’ ‘ The Toilet of RAdhS,’ 

II ' 

(The beautiful f^irl wore a thin red cloth as an under- wear over which she put on 
a blue-coloured sadi.) See also Chandidjis’ KhanditS, 

‘ »ftf5 ' s 

(The blue silk sildi had a ‘ kochft ’ with it). 

See Manasrimangal by Jagat Jiban Ghosal, 

(Using Nfirftyan Taila and Vishnu Taila in hair,) See also (JIunyapuran by Ramai 
Pundit and the ManasSmangal poems by Ketaka Daa for a description of the use of 
Nffrayan Taila. See also the ManasSraangal poems by Dwija Rasik for a description 
of the use of Kumkum and sandal-pasto, 
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(Sanskrit is found in Sanskrit works of Susruta and 

Batsyayana, its use was perhaps either unknown or forgotten in 
Bengal during the period under review. In place of soap myrabolans 
were in use.^ The practice of using musk and sandal-paste was 
prevalent among both the sexes.® Collyrium was indispensable 
with women in former days. Thef sandal-mark (Tilak) on the 
forehead was essential in the Hindu period as the peculiaritj^ of 
marking indicated the particular sect of a person. The painting 
with sandal-paste and musk was sometimes done by way of luxury 
and this was called ' Patra-rachana ’ {lit, leaf-painting).® In it 
the leaves were not the only things that were represented on the 
cheek, forehead and the breast. The painting Alaka and Tilaka 
were very common. This painting was afterwards practised as 
a regular art and the ingredient of the paint consisted of sandal- 
paste, Harital (Yellow orpiment), ManhasilS (Realgar) or GorachanS 
(a bright yellow pigment). 

(The cloth <liiluses the odour of Kumkum and sandal- paste. ) 

' See Krittivusi Ramayan, 

‘ c»ni ' : 

(The maid uses myrabolans to cleanse Situ’s hair.) 

See KrittivAsi Ramayan, 

(The whole body was besmeared with the sweet-scented sandal-paste). See also 
the pada by Vasodev Ghosh, 

(Rubbing the musked sandal-paste on the body and preparing a flower-garlaiid.) 

® See Jadunandan Das, 

‘ ' ; 

(The forehead was painted with musk). And Ray Basanla, 

(The figures of newly sprouted leaves and flowers and Tilak mark were painted with 
the help of musk and sandal- paste.) 

* See Padfivali by Govinda Das, 

(Paint Alaki£ and TilakS marks.) 

® See Batsyfty ana’s ‘ Kamasutra,’ a Sanskrit work, for a detailed account of the 
above. 
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In our old literature such as Manikcliandra RSjar GSn, the Manasa- 
man^al poems and others we find mention of cloths of various 
descriptions! such as ‘Pater PSchhra ’ and Khuna (ordinary silk 
cloths)^ ‘ Chatak Dhoti/ Matak Dhoti (silk cloths of Assam), 
‘Af^un Patsacji ' and ‘ Me^h-Djimbiir/ ^ Meghniir and Gan^Sjali 
Sadi/ Gangajali Sacji means •that the cloth looked white and 
transparent like the water of the Ganges on account of its fineness 
and superior quality. Similarly Meghnal Sa(Ji of the Maynamati 
sonffs and Mesrhadambur sa 'i of K a vikankan were named after the 
blue cloud for the resemblance of their colour with that of the cloud. 

‘ Matakdhoti * bad perhaps some similarity with the Matkas of Assam. 
In all probability these Matkas used to be imported into Bengal 
from Assam. There were embroidery and picture decorations in 
garments.^ 

A close study of the old Bengali literature makes it clear that 
the mode of wearing cloth and PSgri was just the same in our country 
as is now prevalent in the up-country districts. 

CHAPTER IV 
Ornaments 

The use of the following ornaments was in vogue in Bengal, 
many of which have now grown obsolete: — 

(i) Sinthi. •’5— This is still used in some parts of Bengal and 
nearly everywliere in India by women as a head ornament. It 

' See a^iong others the Mauasamangal poems by Jagat Jiban (ihosal (17th 
century) for saclis of very fine fabric with such picturesque names as Y^XtrAsid 
(auspicious starting), ‘ MAnja Phul ' (a kind of white flower), etc. 

® See Bansidfte (D. Ohakravarti’s edition), 

Fffwi I 

(Her entire frame was covered in a fine wrapper with beautiful paintings on. 
Listen to what these paintings were about.) 

* See the Padavali by Govinda Das — AvisAr, 

‘f&3n OT*T S 

(The maid OhitrS brought a golden Sinthi and put it tenderly on RSdha’s head 
between the hair-parting.) 

6 
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consists of three gold strings two of which run from ear’s end joined 
at the centre by another which goes straight along the hair-parting. 
In Rajputana it is called * Sirbandi.’ 

(n) Beskar,^ — In rural Bengal it is called ‘ Nakchhabi ’ — a 
nose-ornament. It resembles a small semi-circle and is worn by women. 

{lii) Kundal ,^ — A kind of earring formerly used by both 
sexes. It was generally made of gold inlaid with pearls. In Bengal 
the original form of this ornament has been modernised and is 
now known as earring. The old and original form, however, still 
exists in some parts of Nothern India. 

A special kind of Kundal was known as the ^ Makar- Kundal ’ 
as it resembled the head of Makara — a kind of sea-fish. Latterly, 
however, this pattern was replaced by others — but the name itself 
was not changed. The present Bengali epithet ‘ Makri * given to a 
particular kind of earring may have derived its name from this 

* Makar- Kundal.^ A peculiar kind of Kundal which is now used in 
the up-country districts is commonly known as ‘Chowdani.’ It was 
once used in Bengal, but not in our days. 

{iv) Kanlald.^ — An ear-ornament otherwise known as 

* Chakravali,^ worn on both ears. Chakra or Chgki was a sort of 

* See Padavali by Jnanadas, 

‘srt»rtn ; 

(She touched the nose -ornament Beshara and smiled a graceful smile.) 

See the Gitaratnftvali’ (B. Saha’s collection), p. 70, 

; 

(Tlio Kundals or earrings decorate the ears), also p. 97, 

‘'sr^PFl -SIT?! ^'QC9|' ; 

(On the forehead there were the marks of Alaka and Tilaka and in the ears the 
Makar-kundals.) See also Kasi Das’s Mahabharata, Virfit Parva, p. 642, D. 0. Sen’s 
edition, 

(a crown, a pair of Makar-Kundals and an excellent armour were given to him) ; 
also ibid, Adiparva, p. 38, 

‘C^ ^ f ■Qst’ ; 

(The earrings of the wife of king Pousya.) 

* See the ManasSmang^l poems by Jagatjiban Qhoshal, 

FffV ’V?! I c»rf®i k 
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earring exquisitely decorated with pearls and fixed on to the upper 
part of the ear. The 'Vali’ practically covered the whole 
ear surface. Between the ‘ Chakra ’ and the * Vali ’ another ornament 
known as ^ Hiramangalkadi ^ or ^Madan-Kadi^ was also used. ChakrS- 
vali is still worn by Marwari women of Rajputana. 

(v) HarJ — A necklace. Fi^equent mention of a peculiar kind 
of Har known as Sates wari is to be found in our old literature. Along 
with Hftr another sort of neek-ornament was used, known as ^ Gri- 
bapatra.2 It fitted the neck closely above the necklace, like 
a collar. It is still used in Bengal and is known as ‘ Chik ’ and 
' Htosuli/ At present the use of ^HSnsuli * has been rather limited 
as the lower grades of the Mahomedans only seem to favour it. But 
this ornament was used by Hindu ladies in ages long gone by as 
will be evident from stone images of gods and goddesses with 
Hansuli on, built in the 11th and 12th centuries and even 
earlier. 

(vi) Angada,^ — All ornaments for the upper parts of the arms 
were known as Angada. A few of these are noticed below : 


(On tlio upper part of the ears there were the ‘ChAkis’ and below thorn lengthwise 
were the ‘Valia’ and in the middle the ‘Hiramangal Kadis.’) See Ohandidas’s 
Sri-Krishnakirtan, p. 112, 

(The ornament HirSdhar Kajis of the ears.) 

* See Ohandidas’s Sri Krishnakirtan, p. 88, 

(1 shall tear off the Sates wari necklace, old lady.) See the Pada by Bbiipati Singha, 

‘C^ «ff6^ % 

(She wore the nose-ornament Beshara and the necklace Sateswari.) 

* See Bansid&s’s Manasamangal, ‘UshSr-Besh,* 

(She put on her neck the ornament GribSpatra which was studded with pearls.) 

'' See Jadunandan D4s, Sri Radhikir Beahabinyffs, 

'srrfsRTl’ : 

(The maid Bisakhl brought the gold armlet ‘Angada’ and put it on Rfldhu's 
arras.) 
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{a) Tad ,^ — A pair of plain gold bands about two inches in breadth 
used on the upper parts of the arms. This ornament was not only 
used by women but by men as well. Tad is otherwise knowJi as 
Taga. Its use is now almost obsolete in our country, it having 
been replaced by ^Ananta* {a nicely decorated armlet). 

{/)) Kfmr. — \n ornament for the arms used by both the sexes. 
‘ Keur * was a sort of gold band vvith nice decorations on. It is a 
very old ornament and a n^ferenee to it is to he found in old Sanskrit 
works written when the Aryans did not yet settle in Bengal and 
Assam. 

(c) Baju, — An armlet otherwise known as ‘ Bajiibandha.^ In 
the villages of Bengal, especially of Eastern Bengal, it is still conti- 
nuing its existence though feebly amongst women and children ; 
formerly it was made use of by adult males too. It is generally 
worn high up on th(3 right arm in Bengal but it is sometimes used 
on both the arms in Behar and U. P. Baju is a sort of thick baud 
of gold with engravings on and tied to the arm with a string. 

{(1) Maduh. ^ — An armlet. It is almost simiLir to Baju with 
this difference that it contains more (]ecM)rative work and is less thick. 


* See Bansidae, p. 312, 

‘^1^ 5it?i 

(The ormuneiit known as Tdd or armlet, Bahuti or bangles and gold Chud or a type 
oi bracelet). See also GitratuSvali, the OhaadikSvya by Madhavacharyya etc., etc. 

‘ See ‘ Govinda Chandrer Git, Slokas 704-015, 

(She put off the necklace Hftr, the armlet Keur and the bangles Kaukan.) See also 
Brindfiban Dils’s Murali SikshA, 

(You do take the armlets and the bracelets.) 

‘‘ Bee OhandrSrvalir Puntbi (BattalS ed.), 

• 

(The two arms were decorated with the ornaments Tad, Baju, Keur and 

Kankan.) 

* See Jadunandan Das’s Sri Radhikar Vesavinyas, 

'«rf% : 

(The gold armlets added to the beauty of the arms.) 
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Other names of this ornament is Tabij (by whi(?h name it is known 
in Eastern Bengal) and Kabach. Another variety of this ornament 
is known as Jasham which consists of double rows of MSduli and 
is more commonly used in the rural parts of Bengal. 

The order of the different types of Angada by which they are 
to be worn is summarised b%low : First (nearest armpit) is worn 
MSduli, then comes Baju, then Ta(J and Jasham and finally Ananta 
closes the list. 

{vii) Ratnachnd . — A bracelet. It has three distinct parts each 
having a different name of its own. The upper part is known 
as (Sarala), middle part as ^ (Chut.») and the forepart 

as (Kankan).* Sometimes this Kankan, otherwise known 

as Balaya or Bala, was used as a separate ornament. In Saral a ring of 
pearls or precious stones was set. Adorned with floral decorations 
the Chutj was a nicely worked ornament. Chud without Saral and 
Kankan are still used. A kind of bracelet known as Bahuti ^ was 
also used. It is even now favoured by the up-country women. A 
kind of shell-bracelet (Lakshmibilas ^ankha ^ ) which was once 
popular has now become out of fashion. With Kankan was con- 
nected a pair of precious strings and another ornament for the back 
of the palm, known as llatpadma. In the middle of the back of the 
palm was set an exquisitely beautiful ruby in a golden lotus with 
open petals. This was fixed to the rings worn on all the fingers. 

{viii) K/iadu , — Silver anklets. A peculiar kind of this ornament, 
known as M agar- K had u,^ was in use among both the sexes. In 
Chandidas another kind of Khadu has been mentioned. It was called 


^ See Krittibaai Raniayaea, 

CTt'TRi ^^'1' ; 

(Above the shell-bracelets adorned the gold bracelets or Kankan.) 

® and ® See Bansidas, 

(Gold Bahuti or bracelet was worn on the wrist above the Lakshmibilas Sankha 
or shell-bracelet.) 

♦ See Bijay Gupta, 

‘c«t^ citfe ; 

(Little boys wore anklets known as Magar-Kha^n.) 
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* Malla-To(Jar.^^ The name ‘Toclar ’ gives rise to the supposition that 
it might have been introduced By Raja To^ar Mall who was for 
sometime Akbar’s Governor of the Province ( 1 8th century). It 
might also have derived its name from the Mallas of Birbhum who 
used the ornament. The wrestlers in those days, used a kind of 
anklets when they were out for a contest. ^ Mai ’ — a kind of close- 
fitting ^ Khadu ’ or anklets, may have derived its name from these 
Mallas. We find mention of Bankaraj Pata or Bankpata-Mal in 
our old literature. 

(ix) UunchkaLf^ otherwise known as Ujjhhatika. It is now 
popularly known as ' Pashuli.’ It was a kind of toe-cap. In our 
old literature fre(j[uent mention of Ujjhatika is found. 


CHAPTER V 

Culinary Art 

The culinary art once attained a high degree of perfection in this 
country. It was systematically cultivated by the Hindu women 
and even the ladies of rank took pride in cooking and thus we find 
a Sanaka ^ and a Khullana ^ preparing a hundred palatable dishes. 

■' See Chandidas — 

(On the beautiful feet adorned the anklets Malla-Todar.) 

“ See Chandravalir Puntlii p. 199, 

(There were anklets in the feet known as ‘ Bankpata-inal.’) Radha in her fine frenzy 
was described in a Pada by Bansibadan to be wearing Bankaraj Pata on the breast. 

(Radha wore the anklets Bankaraj. pa tfi on the breast through mistake, owing to 
her excess of emotion for Sri Krishna.) 

® See Jadunandan Das’s Sriradhikar Vesabinyas, 

(On the toe was put the toe-caps made of precious gems.) 

* See Sauaka’s cooking in the Manasamangal poems of Bansidas (16th century). 

» Sec about Khullana’s cooking in the Ghandikavya of Kavikankan Mnkundnram 
(16th century). There are very interesting items of curries in various places of 
the work. 
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In ancient time a knowledge o£ the culinary art in a girl was more 
appreciated than any other attainments. It was owing to the peculiar 
condition of domestic life in the Hindu society and the part allocated 
in it to women that they acquired efficiency in the art and learnt how 
to cook innumerable articles of food. Due regard was always paid 
to the ordinary rules of hygiene in preparing these dainties. 

In ^ Daker-Vachan/ * composed between the 8th and 12tb centuries 
A.D., we find mention of curries, plain and simple, being composed 
mainly of vegetables, bearing a striking contrast to the subsequent 
rich dishes of meat and onion of the Mahomedan period. In 
Manikchandra 11 ajar Gan and in other writings of the Pre -Mahomedan 
period mention of fifty dishes was very common. 

Some of the meals of this period, the preparation of which seems 
to be forgotten in our days, are enumerated below : 

(^) SUa Misri . — It was a sort of crystallised sugar made by 
the following process.^ 

The juice of sugarcane is boiled first. At that stage dregs 
appear on the surface in the form of froths, which when removed 
the sugar gets condensed. It is known as ^ Raja Gu^.^ It is then 
made into ^Modakgu(J * or ball-shaped raw sugar which again is kept 
in a jar having an opening at the bottom. Through this hole the 
liquid portion leaks out. At this stage the upper part of the jug 
is broken and a kind of vegetable leaf commonly known as ‘ gan j ’ 
is put on the surface. Owing to the chemical action, the raw 
ingredients of sugar become more refined. But it is yet somewhat 
coarse and is called ^ Bhura.’ At this stage, the sugar is kept in the 
sun for some time and is then boiled with milk. This process makes 


Among other instances may be mentioned Suriksha^s cooking in M&nik Ganguli’s 
Dharmamangal poems and Bita Devi’s cooking in Chaitanya Charitamrita 
(Madhyakhanda). 

^ See Randhan-Prakaran of Daker Vachan. 

^ See Sahaja Upaeana Tatwa, M.S, (O. U.), 

(m I 

c«f^ 'srfsf ii 
(.m 1 

511 ^ II 
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the sugar milk-white purging it of tlie coarse substance. This 
refined sugar is again boiled and made into small balls which now 
become very white and are called the ' Olalandu ’ or ^ LSddu/ These 
are boiled once more with milk and formed into lump which 
finally boiled with milk and now the preparation of ‘ Sita-misri 
or the yellow-coloured crystallised sugaj is complete/^ 

{ii) ‘ Indrarriitha ’ and ^ dlfd ’ seem to have been once very 
common. They are not perhaps known now. ‘ Indra-mithS ^ 
was an article of food (a sort of sw(‘et) of great delicacy.* 
^Alfa' was a kind of sweetmeat mentioned in the Padavali of 
C'handidas. 

{in) Goal-meal with the soft roots of banana plant were made 
into a relishing preparation. 

(^n)) ‘ Gd(]arer C/ulm ’ (Sheep-skin) seems to have been a (Iaint3^ 
In the Manbhum district even the upper classics, we hear, take the skin 


'?3\B I 

’fts? cWT’f fwl *5^ r 

’fT® csit’f *tt^ ^?I1 i 

m 9l1«rc^t^ II 

<5»r fptl I 

II 

I 

^VQ f?(§| , 

^T?l 5^ WtC’l f«^T5T ^<Rr 1 
^<$1 srt^ II 

?i’^ srr^ I 

crsi^<T ^ 'srf^tsi II 

* Vide M&nikchandra Rajftr Gan. 

* Bijay Gnptu, p. 94. 
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of sheep, goat, etc., down to the present day as they relish the fat 
beneath the skin.^ 

(v) ^ Dugdha-Kusm5nda/ or a combination of milk and gourd 
which is now perhaps an obsolete dish though once very popular,*^ 

(vi) ‘ Dugdha-Kusumbha ^ was another kind nf favourite prepa- 
ration.® It consisted mainly «£ milk and Cannabis saliva or opium. 
It still constitutes a dainty in Rajputana where it is taken on occasions 
of festivity. 


CHAPTER YI. 

Pastimes. 

The old literature of Bengal abounds with interesting descriptions 
of pastimes proving the masculine vigour and joy of rural life. 
Among these pastimes the Chaugan play attracts our attention as 
being specially favourite with the upper sections of our community. 

The game of Chaugan used to be played with much vigour.^ 
The word Chaugan is of Persian origin, from ‘ Chau ^-a crooked 
stick and ^ gan '-a field. The Chaugan was played on horseback 

* Vid-e Bijay Gupta, p. 94, and Bansidas, p. 289. 

Vide Kavikankan, p. 157. 

3 Vide Bharatchandra’s Annadamaugal, p. 73 ; also vide History of Bengali 
Language and Literature, p. 390. 

* See BansidSs, p, 276, and Alaol's PadoiSvat, pp. 121-122 : 

*r*t II 

tW’T I 

'SfC'St II 

t5t 'srtf^l I 

WS\Z‘S\ 'SItI^tf’1^1 II 

II 

f^rapwir 5ti i 


7 
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with stick and ball. It was played just in the same way as the Polo 
of the present day. Moreover, the polo originally came from Persia 
where the Chaugan used to be played and it may, therefore, be 

C’tWl C?f ^1 I 

II 

^<1^ ^*1 I 

csnpfl fw»i II 

f*19r»f ^ C<f»lt? 51^ I 

<5^ c<lf^ c<(t^ I 

fsifll ^t'®' II 

C^f?l f^1 II 

c.^ ’itJir* I 

ij-W bct^ fjips »ff%' '■rfcf II 
^ c’tc’i 5itf? I 

5 S*l ^ai 11 

si1 «rt^ c^Jir® c<t^1 '5t« I 
'®rt*tCT ^vs II 

w *rc»i ^5i I 

wvstc’B c<l»i 1 11 

Jifr f^*i I 

*ltl« C*l^ CT C«l^5l II 
f>f!i^«l ’iw ^*1 I 

fiww?r *lc« l5i»i fiiaf 1%ps 11 

cnc^ ’Bi^T 1 

ft»C»W C<f»lt II 

^fii^ ft»i I 
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surmised that it took the name of polo (from Tibetan * Pulu *) after- 
wards, as it travelled down to India vid Tibet, Bengal is directly 
indebted to Manipur for its introduction into this country. ‘ 

In Alaol^ we get the following description of the same, which 
gives a clear idea of the manner in which it was played. 

Two parties, each consisting ^f ten riders, stood facing each other. 
It was the aim of each party to drive the ball through the goal-posts 
of the other. At first one party stood on the defensive. When the 
latter approached the goal of the former ( 5 ^ ^ f^1 Fhl) 

with hard riding, the defending party lost courage. But their goal 
was saved by the tact and agility of the goal-keeper (King Ratna 
Sen) who sent the ball to the opposite party with a hard stroke 
from his stick. The opponents received the ball in right earnest 
and again furiously charged the other party when it seemed that none 
could save the situation. Suddenly the goal-keeper checked the 
progress of the ball and with a wonderful dash charged his opponents 
«* 

^ f t^r I 

II 

*(w II 

C’HMl II 

tifil I 

11 

mu ntiw I 

5fsi»r *1^1 II 

^31 ^ir II 

I 

II 


Vide Enoyclo. Brit., Vol. 22, pp. 
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and in their confusion sent the ball right through their goal-posts, 
thus defeating the assailants with much smartness and vigour.*^ 

The main point to be considered in the game is the throwing of 
the ball through the opponent’s goal-posts. 

In polo the same thing is also done. The way in which one 
party defeated the other as mentioned in the Padmavat 

shows that in Chaugan there was no ofEside as in 
the Polo. As from Chaugan perhaps comes the Polo, so from the 
Polo perhaps comes the Hockey, Golf and Cricket. ^ The Chaugan 
might also be the origin of our indigenous ‘ Dhopbari,’ a sort of 
rural hockey played with a crooked bamboo-stick and ball in the 
district of Mymensingh. 

(it) Next to Chaugan, the Geru play may be mentioned. Geru 
means a ball (Prakrit, It used to be played by a number 

of boys in which the throwing of the ball by a party against the 
opponent and the catching of it by the latter constituted the main 
point of interest.^ The play is still current in Bankura* and some 
other parts of West Bengal. 

(m) There was once a game current in Bengal by the name 
Duapati. The play might be the same as or similar to the 
‘ Dabakhela ’ of the present day.^ 

(iv) The Dharmamangal poems give us a clue of the method of 
wrestling and its popularity in bygone days.'^ 


' Vide Encyclo. Brit., Yol. 22, pp. 11-12. 

“ See the Padavali by Chandidas, I 

C. U. MS. No. 292, Fol. 2. 

® See Mainamati songs (lltli-12th Century). 

♦ Vide The Dharmamangal poems of GhanarSm, pp. 79-82 : 

f ^ f II 

'Buifsi ^^1 II 

•N' ^llci II 

(?R I 
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In wrestling it had always been the custom to rub the body of 
the wrestler with the dust of the play-ground, this dust being known 
as ^ Birmati/ The ‘ Mallas ’ or wrestlers would after tightening the 
cloth round their loins and a rope known as the ‘ wrestlers ^ rope 

(Malldore) round their heads rub their bodies with this grey dust 

before the game starts. Theae were professional wrestlers generally 
recruited from the lower class people as the line ^ ‘^11% 

would signify. Here is an account of a wrestling 
contest described by this poet. 

At first the combatants sat crouching, exhibiting the strength 
of their arms, in the course of rubbing their bodies with earth, and 
all the time kept shouting out challenge to each other ^ 

1 ^ Then suddenly both 

of them jumped up and caught hold of each other^s arms. Each 
tried hard to subdue his adversary and in the attempt of doing so 

every part of the body of each came in close contact with that of the 
other. Interlocking of arms, knocking of heads, all formed parts 
of the contest ( C^t TfS I 5?*! ^ 

)• After hard struggle, one of the wrestlers (Lausen) got 
the better of the other whom he knocked down upon the earth and 
sitting upon his breast continued dealing heavy blows on him till 
he spat blood/’’ 

II 

9|t? II 

(7j^ *rtc3i?r ^c>f I 

3rff^c« '5t?r II 

^ Seo the Dharraamangal poems by Sitffram DSs, 0. U. No. 2471, F. 10, for an 
elaborate description of wrestling. See also the Dharmamangal poems by Manik 
Ganguli (ed. by H. P. Shastri and D. C. Sen), pp. 44-45. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
Warfare. 

The picture of a Bengali soldier as depicted in our old literature^ 
such as the SivSyanas, the Chandy^ivyas, the Dbarmamangals 
and the ManasRinangals, is a curious medley, combining the elements 
of the Hindu as well as of the Mahomedan periods. This was 
due to the circumstances that the majority of the writers who have 
left us accounts of warfare of the Hindu period lived at a time 
when the country was under Mahomedan rule. Undoubtedly the 
older traditions continually changed as is apparent from the works of 
writers of successive ages, and the oldest specimens of the abovenamed 
works are now almost rare in the process of continuous modernisations 
of the songs, as they were sung from generation to generation. As 
regards weapons used by warriors we have quite a long list of them 
in these works including among more formidable ones the, various 
kinds of fire-arms, ‘ Raibans,’ battle-axe, etc. ; along with these there 
is, of course, a mention of other ordinary and perhaps primitive 
weapons of warfare. 

Some of the old weapons are described below : — 

(1) Parasu . — A kind of battle-axe and was perhaps in use in 
ancient warfare from time immemorial. Another slightly different 
type of this weapon was also used and was known as ' Paras wadha.’ 
The Parasu consisted of a ‘ thin stick with a broad mouth.* The 
shape of the axe attached to the handle resembled a crescent, 
Daboosh, a peculiar type of Parasu was mentioned as being largely 
in use in ancient battles.* The battle-axe used locally was known 
as the ^ TSngi.’ The Aryan Parasu, inspite of some similarity, 
must have been originally different from the non-Aryan TSngi, — 
the very non-Sanskritic name of the axe TSngi carries its history 
with it. More than one Tftngi was used by a warrior who used to 


' See Sivftyana by RAmeswar, p, 65. 

: 

(The weapons DAboosh, Pattish, Parasu and Paraswadha were all hurled against 
the enemy.) 
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fasten them to his belt, in his left. ^ In Europe, the battle-axe was 
a very popular weapon in the middle ages.® 

(i^) Yamadhar {Sanskrit ^ Yamadrangstra ' ?). — A kind of double- 
edged (from * Yama ’ both) heavy sword, very popular in ancient 
time. It used to be kept hanging by a warrior in his belt on his 
right. ^ A type of* Yamadhar was known ks the Pattish* which had 
a very sharp point. ^ Pattish has been described in Gustav Oppert^s 
celebrated work known as ‘The Weapons, Army Organisation and 
Political Maxims of the Hindus,* p. 21, as a battle-axe. 

’ See the DharmamaDgal poems bj Ghanarfim, p. 202 ; 

‘^ 1 ^ ^ : 

(On the left there were a couple of fierce-looking battle-axes.) See also the 
Dbarmamangal poems by Ramnftrayan, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F, 13, 

(The Commander tied three huge battle-axes to his waist.) 

* See *Enoyolopaedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, Vol. 2, p. '586 (Arms and 
armour). In ancient Romo also the Roman Lictors always carried axes with them. 

^ Sometimes more than one Vamadhur were used by a single person in a 
battle. See the Dbarmamangal poems by Ghanarfim, p. 202, 

(The warrior tied a pair of Yamadhffrs to the belt on the right side.) See 
the Dbarmamangal poems by RftmnarSyan, 0. U. MB. No. 2464, F. 2 and 12. The 
ancient Roman soldiers used this double-edged sword ‘ We gather from the monu- 
ments that in the Ist century B.O. the Roman sword was short, worn on the right 
side (except the Officers who carried no shield), suspended from a shoulder-belt 
(balten) or a waste-belt (Cingulum) and reaching from the hollow of the back to the 
middle of the thigh, thus representing a length of from 22 inches to 2 feet. The 
blade was straight, double-edged, obtusely pointed on the Trajan’s column (A.D. 
114); it is considerably longer and under the Flavian Emperors, the long single- 
edged Spatha appears frequently along with the short sword ’ Vide Bnoyclo. 
Brit., Vol. II, llih Ed., p. 685. The sword found at Mioenae are two-edged, of 
rigid bronze and as long as three feet or even more ; from representations of battle 
it would seem that they were perhaps used for thrusting mainly. Ibid, p. 683. In 
the Phalanx of the Macedonians the sword that was used was straight, sharp- 
pointed, short, sometimes less than 20 inches and rarely more than 2 feet long. 
It was double-edged and used for both cut and thrust. Ibid, p. 584. 

* For a description of Pattish, see SivSyana by RSmeswara, p. 65, 

(The Parasu and Pattish were thrust into the abdomen of the epemy by his 
opponent during the battle.) 
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(3) Nenja ,^ — A short spear or javelin. It was wielded by the 
right hand, ifif* the Roman Pilum or javelin. It was carried on an 
iron rod of about 20 inches in length.) 

(4) Sulfi or SooL — A spear. A spear with three points was known 
as Trisul or trident.^ 

(5) liaibans , — A kind of regulation Lathis and was once a 
favourite accompaniment of the infantry known as the Paiks.® 

(6) Karmook . — A bow — one of the most important weapons of 
ancient warfare. The quiver was commonly called Tarkach {cf. 
Sanskrit Tunir.^) There was a peculiar sort of arrow called 

^ See the Dhai mamangal poems by Rftmnarayan, C, U. MS. No. 2454, P. 13, 

‘\5tf% tM' S 

(The warrior took in his right hand a Nenja and in his left hand a RaibSns.) 

Cf. the Assagai or Assegai of the South African tribes. It is ‘ a slender spear 
of hard wood, tipped with iron, some for hurling, some for thrusting with — used 
by the South African tribes, notably the warlike Zulus. — Chambers, T. C. Dictionary * 
p. 65, See also the Chandikftvya by Kavikunkan Mukundaram, p. 46, 

t»nrl cHti's ; 

(The warrior wore a leathern headdress and marked a spot at a distance for 
practising the art of hurling a javelin.) 

® See the ChandikHvya by M5fdhavachftryya, 

‘■sraf t 

(The warrior had a spear in his hand together with other weapons.) The spear 
was much in use among the Mycenaeans. In the Mycanaean age ‘the Mycenaean 

soldiers carried apparently a bronze spear It would appear only the chief 

warriors used spear and shield.’ See Encyclo. Brit., 11th Ed., Vol. 2, p. 583. 

In ancient mythology of Greece and Rome ‘ a kind of sceptor or spear with 
three prongs, the common attribute of Neptune, the deity of the Ocean* (Roman 
Antiq.). A three-pronged spear used in the contest of gladiators by the 
Rotiarius.*’ — W. Smith (From Webster’s Dictionary). 

* See the Ohandikfivya by Kavikankan MukundarSm, p. 94, 

nt5f *11^^ «fnr ; 

(The infantry wearing jingling Nupuras on their feet and wielding strong Raibftns 
with their hands rushed on bravely to the battle.) In Roman antiquity a Lictor 
was an ofticer who bore an axe and fasces or rods, as ensigns of office.” — Webster. 

♦ See the Dharmamangal poems by RSmnaryan, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 13, 

'sw : 

(The warrior hastily equipped himself wdth the quiver, full of arrows.) 
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Chifir. ' Though literally the word means an arrow with four points it 
really was applied to any arrow with more than two points. An 
arrow with two points was known as the DoSr.*^ Chidri is a 
dim unitive form of Chiar, signifying a small arrow. In a 
battle the bow used to be carried by a soldier in his left hand.** 
Like the battle-axe, the bows^^nd arrows were once very popular in 
Europe also. The cross-bowmen of England were once very famous 
in Europe.** 

(7) Bkusandi or Mnsandi, — An octagon -headed club. It had 
‘ broad knots, a broad body, and a good handle for the fist.^ It was 
three cubits in length and of the colour of a cobra. It was noted 
for two chief movements, namely, ‘ Jerking and the whirling.^ ® 

^ See Ghanaram, p. 202, 

(The dazzling arrow had five pointfl.) 

* See Kafikankan, p. 96, 

Tf*l ; 

(There were arrows with two points and with many more and sharp swords.) 

See also Kavikankan, p. 52, 

fBTt? ?r*t’ : 

(The hero fought with a bow and arrows.) Chtipar meant a bow. See also 
Krittibasa’s Rfimflyana, Uttarakftnda, p. 151, Sfihitya Parisat Ed.) 

(?r : 

(The hero had an invincible bow in his hand and arrows all with more than two 
points in his quiver.) Kfiiidn. or Kar in the sense of arrow is still current in the 
colloquy of the districts of Banknra, Manbhum nnd Rnrdwan. See also Kavikankan, 
p. 96, 

(Fitted an arrow with four heads.) 

3 See the Dharmamangal poems by Ramnfirayan, C. U, MS. No. 2454, F. 12, 

(Tn the left hand of the hero there was the nice-looking bow.) 

* See Ericyclo. Brit., 11th Edn., Vol. 11, Arms and Armour. 

* And* See “The Weapons, Army Organizations and Political Maxims of the 
Ancient Hindus ’ by Giistnv Oppert.. See also NitiprakSsika (a Sanskrit work by 
VaisampAyan, IV slokas 61. See also Kavikankan^g OhandikAvya, p. 76, 


.8 
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There was also another kind of this club which was of a crooked 
shape. We find in Gustuv Oppert's work (p. 13) the following 
translation from the Nitiprakasika by VaisampSyan : ‘ The Bhindivila 
or BhindipSla (crooked club) has a crooked body ; its head which 
is bent and broad is a cubit long and it is a hand in eireumferenee. 
It is first whirh d thrice and then thrown against the foot of the 
enemy. When throwing the Rhindivala, the left foot should be 
placed in front,'' ‘ 

(8) Kheiaka otherwise known as Charma or Dhfil — A shield, ® 
It was chiefly made of the hide of rhinoceros and buffaloes {cf. 
the Athenian Pelta). These shields were of various sizes and shapes 
with figures wrought on them.® 

9. — A noose. The ancient Pas or noose afterwards developed 

into Gamchha with which the Th'ugees, ordinarily called the band 


(The weapons called Bhnsandi and the sharp Dflboosh.) (}j. ‘ The mane of Aroithons, 
mentioned as a unique example by Nestor* (Iliad, VIT, 141). In ifngland after 
the Norman conquest a knight sometimes carried a mace with him together with 
an axe, See Encyclo. Brit., 1 1th Edn., Vol. TI, pp, 084*85. 

’ See Gustuv Oppert's “ Weapons, Army Organization and Political Maxims of 
the Ancient Hindus.” See also Kamdas 8en*s work on the subject named * Bhffrot 
Rahasya.* See also Kavikankan’s Chandikflvya, p. 94 (Bangabftsi ©d). 

'•* See Kavikankan*B Chandikflvya, p. 267 (Bangflbasi ed.), 

(The Goddess Durgfl of deep voice was the wielder of Khetk or shield.) 

3 See Rflmnflrayan’s Dharmamangal, C. n. MS. 24i4, F. 12, 

vt»i : 

(On the warrior's back there was the shield made of rhinoceros’s skin). And also 
Kavikankan’s Chandikflvya, p. 76, 

(The soldier bought n shield made of the skin of a buffalo.) 

See Indian Iconography by Gopinath Rho. See also the History of the Art 
of war by C. Oman and Encyclo. Brit., 11th Edn., Vol. II, Arms and Armours, for 
details of European shields, from which the following is quoted; — ‘The round 
Argolic shields of Greece and the oblong Roman shields introduced with the Punic 
wars were once very famous. For general reference on these weapons, see also 
among others, the article named 5 OhAndidfla 

Majumdar Vidyflratna, published in Vikflsh of Falgoon, 1830 B. and quoted in 
the PravHsi of Ashflr, 1330 B S. 
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of Gfimchhamoras, usel to strangle their viotiins. The PSe once 
formed one of the weapons of the God Varuna and the Goddess 
DurgS and often figured in the descrit)tion of the Bengali poets 
of old. ^ 

(10) Chakra .^ — A discus of which the following description is 
found in Sukraniti and the Nitiprakasika, IV, pp, 47-48. ‘ The 

Chakra (discus) has the form of a circular discus with a quadrangular 
hole in its midst. Its colour is like that of indigo water and its 
circumference amounts to two spans or ten cubits according to 
Sukraniti. Five or seven motions are connected with the discus 
practice. It is most probably identical with the quoit still in use 
in some Sikh regiments and also among the troops of native Indian 
Princes.^’ (See Gustuv Oppert’s work on the subject.) 

(I J) Baku or SeL — A kind of spear or rod.^ It was considered 
one of the most important weapons of war in the past. Its size 
was about two cubits in length ; one end of it was made of metal, 
representing the bead of a lion with open mouth exhibiting the 
tongue, the chin resting on sharp claws. It had a long handle with 
small belts attached all over excepting the part reserved for holding. 
Its colour was black and it attained great velocuty when thrown 
against the enemy. The course it took when thrown was 
curvilinear and not straight. C/\ the Australian Boomerang. 

^ See Kavikankau*8 OLandik^vya, p. 71, 

CHtt® ^ II its II 

The goddess Durgft had the followiag weapons in her ten arms : she held in Imr 
live arms on the left the P3is (noose), the Ankush (elophant-goad), the Ghanta 
(bell), the Khetak (shield) and the Sarasaii (the buw) and on the right slio held the 
Ashi (sword), the Chakra (disk), the fc>ool (spear), the Sakti (a kind of iron bar or 
spear) and Bar (arrows). See also Harirlim’s Ohandikavya wherein weapons in the 
arms of the goddess are somewhat differently mentioned. 

* See foot-note on Pfis in the above. 

» See Ghanarflm’s Dharmamangul, p. 156, 

‘ c»t»i ; 

(A Kftlu checked the arrows, Sel and the shots which were showered upon him.) 
In “ The Elements of Hindu Iconography ” by Gopinatli Kao, Vol. 1, Part I, wo find 
Sakti in the form of a spear. It consists of a rnetallio piece either quadrangular 
oi elliptical in shape with a socket into which a long wooden handle is fixed.’ Hoe 
RatuamftlS, and Giistuv Oppert, p. 13, Nitiprakftsika, IV, 32*35 and the Visvakosha. 
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(12) Tomar . — The Totnahawk, of which the following descrip- 
tion is found in Gustuv^s work : "The Tonaar (Tomahawk) had a 
wooden body, a roetal head, formed like a bunch of flowers. It is 
three cubits long, has a rod colour and is not crooked. It is moved 
in three ways.” A type of Tomahawk was known as S&bal and 
another type as Jatha. * These weapons were hurled against the 
enemy from a distance. 

(13) Mudgor . — The hammer. The description of this weapon 
given by Gustuv Oppert in his work (p. 20) is as follows : “The 
Mudgar hammer is small at the foot-end, has no face^ and is three 
cubits long. Its colour resembles honey, its shoulder is broad and 
it weighs 8 loads. It has a good handle, is round, black coloured, 
and is a hand in circumference. It is whirled around and fell things 
to the ground.” Not only the , soldiers but the war-elephants too 
wielded the weapon with its trunk, creating great havoc in the ranks 
of the enemy, ^ It was a common practice for the Indian war- 
elephant to use Mudgar during a battle. 6/. the hammer of the 
Scandinavian god Thor. 

(14) Tabak , — A musket of old type — a blunderbuss. A musketeer 
was generally known as the Tabaki. A s[>ecial type of Tabak was 
known as the Belak (Carbine).^ The blunderbusses and the carbines 
were mtich in use in Europe in the I8th eenturv. 


' See Kavikankaii’s Chandikavya, p. 94, 

‘ c-t^i * 1 :^^ ' 5 ( 1 ^^ ' ; 

(The Mfthnt took upon the back of his elephant Sel, S«bal and JStha.) See 
Also Rameswar’a SivSyaiia, p. 66, 

‘ c^5t5(?r, cHn, ’jn ; 

(Among the weapons there were the iron clubs, the battle-axes, the Tomahawks, 
the Sels, the Sools, and the sliarp daggers.) 

* See Kavikankan’s Ohaudikavya, p. 94, 

‘ "T^ ■t'® ^»nr! ' 5 

(Hundreds of war-elephauta who had iron hammers in their trunk were brought 
in the battle-field by the Commander of the army.) 

* See Kavikankan’s Ohandikavya, p. 94, 

‘ 15 ^^ ^* 1 ’ : 
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(15) elepbant-^oad. It was a weapon con- 

sisting of a sharp metal hook attached to a wooden handle/’ 

War-chariots and war-elephants were amongst the more important 
paraphernalia of warfare.^ 

Horses employed in warfare were not only of indigenous breed 
(specially of Sind) but those imported from Persia, Arabia, Camod 
(Cambodia or Tibet ?) and Turkistan, etc.® 

The elephants, horses, chariots and infantry were the four principal 
arms employed in warfare and were known as the Chaturanga 
four arms).^ The artillery came to be introduced in later years. 
From a description of warfare in our old literature it may be surmised 
ihat the cavalry used to march first followed by war-chiefs marching 
ordinarily oh trained elephants.® The description of the ‘ RdibSnsift 
paiks ’ or the infantry armed with lathis tighting tide by side with 
the artillery seems queer indeed. The pSiks used to cover their 
persons with earth to cheek perspiration before going to a battle 

(The niuaksi called Tabak and Belak and also the arrows.) See also p, 95 of the 
same work, 

(The soldiers wielding RaibSns, Tabaks and the bows.) Sec also p. 76, 

(The blow was as effective asja gun-shot.) Farikai meant a detachment of troops. 
See also p. 96, 

‘<355(?ir : 

(There were the soldiers wielding the Tabaks, the Belaks, the cannons and the 
swords. 

* See ‘ The Elements of Hindu Iconography * by Gopinath Rao, Vol. 1, Part 1. 

^ See Kavikankan’s ChandikSvya, p. 94, 

^ ^ »!Tt% *rrf%' : 

(The war-chariots drawn by horses and x’idden by great w'arriors were marching 
in line). 

® See ChaudikSvya by MadhabfiohSryya (edited by Chandrakanfca Chakravarti), 
pp. 269-270, 

vtcsrt»rrTf^, : 

(The big horses from Persia, Turkistan, Sind, Camod, etc.) 

* See the Dharmamangal poems by Ramchandra Banerjee, 

(By order of the king all the four arms were in readiness for a battle.) 

® See the description of mai'ch of an army in the Dharmamangal songs by 
SitAx’Am Das. O.U. MS. Nu. 2471, F. 6, 8. 
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and they wore nupufa on their feet. ‘ Among the infantry we 
find mention of archers, wrestlers, shield-bearers and clubmen.® 

The carrying of flags in a battle is mentioned in the Chandikavya 
by Mukundaram.^ 

Foreigners were employed in large numbers in the Bengal army. 
Among them the Telugus were niinierous and their services were 
highly valued.^ 

The Bajputs also formed an important element in fhe Bengali 
army.® 

There was a time when people belonging to different castes 
used to be employed in warfare. Brahmins not excepted. We find 
Bramhin troops exhibiting their sacred threads in mortal fear and 
reciting the saridhya viantras as a sign of iirniliation to save them- 
selves from assault. “ 

The Domas though now oceufiying a degraded position in society 
were once held in high esteem. They were brav§ soldiers and 
one Kaloo Dom, as is found in the Dharma songs was even raised 
to the status of a general as a reward for his bravery. In those 

^ 8ee tbe Chandikavya l)^’’ Madhabacbfl.ryy’a, also Chandikftvya by Kavikatikan, 
p. 94. 

“ See the Dharmainangal poems by Ratnchandra Banerjeo and the Chandikavya 
by various authors. 

See Kaviknnksiii’s Chandikavya, p. 94, 

^1c*t : 

(Tile king had a crown on liis head ;md lie marched amidst lepoated loud eheora 
of the army while the flags and chowries hoisted on bamboos waved by the wind.) 

* See the Mauasftmangal poems by Saslitiiibar, 

(Thirty-two thonsand Telugu soldiers began the march.) 

® See Rnmchandra Banerjee’s Dhartnauiangal poems, 

csWtsi Prnlt 5T»if 

(There were the ChanUan Rajput soldiers, armed cap-a-pie with armours.) The 
word Telugu is perhaps connected with the word Teliugana which was once a 
flourishing Hindu State in the Deccan with its capital at Waraugal, now situated 
in tlie Nizam’s territories. 

• See the ChaudikcT-vya by MadhabachA.ryya, in which we find that among the 
Bengali troops, cowed down by formidable opponents, wore men of various castrs, 
such as the Brahmins, the Yogis, the blacksmiths and others. 
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days the women also were good fighters as we learn from the 
glorious description of LakhS, a wife of Kaloo Dom and Kane(ja 
and KalingS, wives of Lausen. 

Twelve sub-lords ‘ or vassals used to accompanr a king to a 
battle-field. [Cf. Dodanapalis of ancient Greece. 'I'his custom 
also reminds one of the feudal system of Europe in the Middle ages 
and the ‘ SSmanta ' system of Rajputena which is still iu vogue.) 

The warriors were generally armed . to the teeth and protected 
with armour. {Cf, the knight’s accoutrement of Europe in the 
Middle ages and the amours of the Homeric warriors and the 
warriors of ancicui (ireeee and Rome.) 
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' See the Dharma songs by Ramchandra Bnnerjee, 

‘Itl Clt'?! isflll 

^BS'tf^'5 ^^*111 ’I’tW f?51lf*l ; 

(Twelve vassals followed their lord on horseback and the dust raised by the 
hoofs of the horses concealed the sun from view.) 



CHAPTER VIII. 


War-Music. 

C 

Instrumental music always accompanied an army in former 
days as it does now all over the world. The two lists of musical 
instruments, given in the Dharrnamangal songs by Ramchandra 
.Banerjee and the Chandikavya by Kavikankan MukundarSm are more 
complete than other works on the subject.' A few musical 
instruments which seem to be used in former days but are now 
made use of mostly on festive occasions are noticed here. 


' See the Dharmnmangal poeinsby Ramchandra Bnnerji^ Typ Bel. Vol. I, p. 412 : 
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(The military music consisted of the following instruments : Raivimi, Gandharinff, 
Jamburft, Cralftn, Kshamari, Mohari, KSrfl, KfthSn, Dagar, Dagari, Benu, Rudra- 
vinft, Bfinsi, Karatftl, Ghautfl, Kflnsi, Sindhu, Anabarol, Kariabheii, KSli, JaydhSk, 
RirdhISk, Dhuaari (Mohari ?), Dhol, Khanjari, Khamak, .Tagnjhampa, Ranasinga, 
Bhorang and Dftm4nia. 

See Kavikankan’s ChaudikSvya, p. 264 : 
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(1) SudravinU.^K kind of lyre. The following description 
about ^ VinS ' oceurs in ‘ A History of Musio ’ (p- 26) by Messrs. 
Stanford and Forsyth : *^Vina was originally made of a hollow 
wooden tube^ supported on two empty gourds. At one end were the 
P®g® (generally seven) and at the other a raised * claw.’ . The wires 
ran from this claw or tailed •piece to the pegs. But between these 
wires and the tube itself a number of little brass bridges were inter- 
posed. These varied from 19 to 23 or even more. The wires 
touched only the bridges nearest the pegs and therefore this bridge 
acted as a sort of * nut,’ The remaining bridges were used like the 
frets of guitar or mandoline. In other words, the players’ fingers 
depressed the wires on to the bridges at pleasure. The nearer 
the finger approached the claw the shorter became the vibrating 
length of the wire and consequently the higher the pitch of the 
note produced. A metal plectrum was used for plucking the 
strings.” RudravinS was made of wood partly covered with leather. 
It had sixf strings, which were not metallic ones but were made of 
hair. A piece of fish-scale was required for plucking the strings. 
Rudravina and two other allied instruments, Eaivina and Oandha- 
vina may be classed with the species known as harp. 

(2) Ddmama , — A kettle-drum. It was played with a pair of 
short sticks like TikSrS, Nagilra or Pataha and Dagar all of which 
were almost similar instruments of music. A drum of ^ con- 
siderably large size was known as Jaydbak. A peculiar kind of 
kettle-drum was known as Jagajhampa which was suspended with a 
cord from the neck of the man who played on it with a pair of 
cane-sticks. Feathers of birds were used to decorate Jagajhampa. 
It had always been a favourite instrument of music with the 
Mahomedans and it is still used by them specially on religious 
occasions {cf, the Arabic Tambourines). A kind of Jagajhampa 

I 

ftC'® irt^ ^ fsTTR I 

irw jncspn Ttcar ^ «’ 

The musical instrument®, mentioned nbove were: flftirinS, G^ndhariuA, Rudra- 
Tina, I>agar, Pagan, Ghanta, KaratSl, Jaydhidc, Birdh^k, DamSmS, Dhol, paramaa 
and Sindhoao. 
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was known as Khanjari — a circular instrument, very small in 
size. Bheri, another kind of kettle-drum, was once a favourite 
military musical instrument in our country. Our literature gives 
an abundant reference to this instrument. Akin to Bheri there 
was also another type known as Dunduvi. Both Bheri and Dunduvi 
were used in ancient times and aVe now almost unknown in our 
country. A special type of drum having only one side to play on 
was known as Kadla. It too used to suspend from the neck of 
the player with a cord who struck it with both his hands. Strokes 
were given by the right hand with the help of a cane-stick and by 
the left with the palm.* 

(3) Bhol , — A kind of drum. Dhol and Dholak were both of 
the same species of musical instruments, the former being of a 
larger size than the latter. Dhol used to be hung on the neck 
of a person by a cord who beat it with his right hand on one 
side and with a stick on the other. The stick used for the purpose 
was generally made of a small piece of bamboo with‘ a curved 

* Cf. The kettle-drums as used in Egypt and Arabia. “ Most of their 
{Arabian) instruments came from the Egyptians These primitive kettle- 

drums are still played in Egypt and Arabia. During the Crusades, they found 
their way into Europe and wore adopted as the earliest form of small kettle- 
drum. In England their Arabic name Naqqareh became naturalised into the 

current fourteenth century word Nakers They were afterwards superseded 

by the big Hungarian cavalry-drums (Jaydhak ?) ” — A History of Music by 
Stanford and Forsyth, p. 23. See Kavikankaii’s Ohandikavya, p. 94, 

‘ *rt^ ’ : 

(There was the order to get ready for the battle, when Dflmftma, Dagar and Dhak 
were beaten for the purpose.) See also Ghanaratn’s Dharmaraangal, p. 20, 

(The musical instruments DSmaraa and Dagar when beaten gave out a deep note.) 
See Kavikankan Mukundaram’s Chandikavya, p. 94, 

(There were the flourish of music of Jagajhanipa and KadS. See p. 95 of the same 
work.) 

: 

(There were great display of music specially of Dundubhi and DflmSma.) See 
the Dharma songs by SitarSm Das, 0. U. MS. No. 2471, f. 6, 

‘ftvi cm, mi' : 

(There were great noise of musical instruments such as Singa, Kada and Dhol. 
occasion was the preparation of the king’s brother-in-law for a battle). 
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head.^ A kind of Dhol, named Dimdima, which i^as used in 
ancient time, is now out of use. This instrument of music was 
also in use in many other parts of tlie world such as Assyria, 
Babylonia, China and various other countries outside India. ^ 

(4) Bhoraiig , — A kind of pipe. It resembled a telescope in 
appearance, and consisted of (Jouble tubes, one inner and the other 
outer. Clever manipulation of the instrument produced notes of 
different pitches. This is now practically out of use. (Cf, the 
double pipes of the Egyptian musical instrument.) Another type 
of wind instrument was known as Ranasinga — a kind of trumpet — 
which was chiefly made of bell-metal (e/, the metal- trumpet, — the 
Salpinx, — used in Greece). The Ranasinga [lit, battle-horn) was 
largely in use in ancient time, when the commanders used it in 
issuing direction to their troops in the battle-field. The instrument 
may have derived its name from horns from which it had originally 


^ See KdTvikankan’s Chandikavya, p. 94, 

cFf^, cs^ CfW 5 

(There were 320 rrmsicians, beating dhols when the Kol soldiers numbering 208 
got themselves in readiness for a battle.) See Kavikankau, p, 95, 

(The sound of Dimdima and Ka^a). See Ghanarftm's Dharmnmangal, p. 166, 

(A pair of KSda and Kiianjar.) 

- “In the Hindu legends the drum is the characteristic instrument, associated 
with all the acts of life. And it remains so to-day ... Its two chief types are, 
and probably always wore, the long. drum beaten at both ends either with the 
hands or with drurn-sticks, and the small pair of right and left hand drums, 
which had their origin in the skin-covered gourd.” 

*• The Assyrians and Babylonians had also drums.” 

“ The huge ceremonial drum which is placed in the Hastern Pagoda of the 
Hall (of China) to balance the principal bell in the western, three other smaller 
drums are used in the ritual music. One is a large drum (Yung-ku) with a 
single head of parchment about three feet in diameter. It is beaten three times 
after each verse of the hymn and each beat is answered by two beats of a 
slightly smaller double-headed drum known as Tsu*ku. A smaller drum still 
(Po'fu), whose use is forbidden except for religious purposes, answers the two 
beats of the middle-sized drum with three strokes — one right-handed, one left* 
handed, and one double-handed.” See ‘A History of Music* by Stanford and 
Forsyth (Macmillan and Oo.), pp. 26, 19, and 35. 
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been made. The Hebrews used ram's horn as their trumpet.^ 
Another kind of pipe or flute was known as Venn. Among 
flutes of different types it was the longest. On one side there was 
only one opening and on the other were six. (Cf» The Greek Aulos 
which was a wooden pipe, originally containing three or four finger 
holes). ^ The Assyrians and Babylonians used clay flutes with 
tWo fitiger-holes. Yet another kind of flute was known as Bansi 
{lit, a pipe made of bamboo). It was originally made with a 
particular species of bamboo but it is now made of wood, 

metals and ivory. The length of a Bansi varied from eight 

• Angulis ’ (about four inches ) to even more than a cubit. Its 

Upper end was generally kept closed and the lower end open. 

It had one main opening to blow it with mouth and six other open- 
ings for the fingers to play on.^ Popular tradition attributes the 
(ii’cdit of its invention to Sri Krishna, — the particular one used by 
him, according to mythology, was known as Murali. 


' See Kavikankan’e Ohandikavya, p. 95, 

’SR f-fSTl *151' t 

(There was no dearth of musical instruments. The Dunduvi, D&m&ma and 
SingS were alt played simultaneously.) See also Ghanaram's Dharmamangal, 

p. 166, 

'St® ?i*rf5w Titer' ! 

(The deep note of Kanasingfl was heard.) See also the Dharmamangal poems by 
RamnSrAyan, C. TJ. MS. No. 2454, F. 2. 

“ The twisted ram’s horn trumpet was peculiar to the Hebrews, Made from 
the natural horn, and therefore roughly conical in form, it was consecrated to 
the service of the temple and found only in the hands of the priestly Levites, 
Seven of these instruments blown under Joshua’s directions by seven priests 
after they had compassed the city seven times. On the seventh day in combina- 
tion with the shouting of the Israelites destroyed the wall of Jericho. These 
Jnstrumenta were also made from the horns of the koodoos.” See * A History of 
Music * by Stanford and Forsyth, pp. 21-22. 

» See Viswakosh and the ‘ History of Music ’ by Stanford and Forsyth, pp. 
40-41 an<^ 19. 

» Cf. the Chinese Ante ‘ Hsiao ’ with the Venn and Bansi. “ The flute (Hsiao), 
which has now been used in the ritual music for over 600 years, is a bamboo 
instrument, scientifically much like our (English) keyless flute. It measures 1^*^ 
feet long and is provided with an embouchure-hole, five finger-holes and one thnmb- 
hole. Six of these flutes take part in the sacred music. Their use for secular 
purposes is officially forbidden.” Sec ‘A History of Music* by Stanford^ and 
Forsyth, p. 86. 
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(5) Kad^^X gODg, — an instrument made of bell-metal and 
resembles a plate with raised border. Two openings are made on 
two sides of it to be held by a piece of chord with the left hand by the 
person who strikes it with his right band, by a stick. Another instru- 
ment closely resembling a KSsi was known as Jhanjar -which was 
formerly used in battles to .give signal from a distance. It is 
now solely used in the religious ceremonies of the Hindus. 

(6) Karatal or a cymbaL — Circular in shape it is slightly high 
in the middle, with an opening in the centre. Through this hole 
a cord is passed to be held on the raised side by the musician. 
Two pieces of this round instrument are required to be struck 
against one another. Karatal is now used mainly in conjunction 
with Khol, a kind of drum which is a favourite instrument of music 
with the Vaisnavas. 


. CHAPTER IX. 

Hindu-Moslem Unity. 

Bengal was under Mahoraedan rule for nearly eight centuries. 
During this period their relationship with the Hindus was on the 
whole friendly. The Hindus and the Mahomedans could live 
peacefully if the autocrats would have allowed it, as the peace 
of the country to a great extent depended on the latter. A good 
autocrat ruled to the entire satisfaction of all while a bad ruler 
oppressed both the communities. So whatever differences might 
have existed they were due to the tyrannical rule of individual 
autocrats — Hindus certainly not excepted — causing an ever- 
widening breach between the communities. 

Examples are not far to seek. In the days of Hindu rule, 
RSja MSnikchandra’s subjects, as we learn from the Mainamati 
songs, were so opulent that persons who somehow managed to 
live, had horses waiting at their doors. *^Even the maid-servants 
disliked ordinary cloths.^^® Nobody used the path which was not 
his own and nobody used the water from the tank not belonging 

* srtf? ’itw’ I 
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to himself.”* Such prosperity was not enjoyed by people for a 
long time in the past. “An East-Bengal man with a flowing beard 
came to rule the land under Raja Manikehandra. This man 
imposed exorbitant taxes on his subjets. Prom a Boo^i and a 
half he increased the taxes to fifteen gandas. People sold 
everything — even the ploughs, plough-shares, yokes, and ail other 
requisites of cultivation. Ihey went so far as to sell their children 
from the bosom of their mothers. The widows and the poor 
sufFered terribly. As a result, the Taluks were turned into jungles.”® 
Inspite of all poetic exaggerations the story might represent 
the actual condition of the people when ruled by a whimsical 
autocrat. The horrible description of the jail in the capital of 
the Raja of Singhal in which the merchant Dhanapati was confined, 
as we learn from the Chandikavyas, probably represents the actual 
state of affairs of our country in by-gone days. 

Kavikankan Mukundaram in depicting the character of Mahmud 
Sherif, a local officer, who represented the type of the most oppressive 
rulers, writes thus in his Chandikavya (Bangabasi edition) : — 

“ Unfortunately for the people, a Mahomedan Governor named 
Mahmud Sherif was entrusted with the administration of the 
Pargana. Under his rule the traders groaned. He made false 
measurements of land — a Kuda was measured at 15 cottas and 
rents were assessed on waste lands. The poor man’s prayer 
was not heeded. The moneylenders become exacting. Each 
rupee was lost by two and a half annas. No purchasers were to 
be found for cattle or for straw. The land-lord Gopinath Nandi 
was made a prisoner and the poor people became stunned with 
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fear and grief. Lest they should abscond constables were 
appointed to keep watch over every cottage. In deep distress the 
poor people sold their spades and every utensil they possessed. 
Things worth a rupee were sold at 10 annas. The poet helped 
by Srimanta Khan, an inhabitant of Chandibati, and being 
counselled by Muniv Khan is to the course he should follow, left 
Damunya with his brother Ramanath.’’^ 
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Mahmud Sherif probably ruled under the Hindu Baja Man 
Singha^ who was then the Governor of Bengal. 

The autocrats used to carry away girls, noted for their beauty, 
by force and marry them against their wish. In Samser Gazir Qfin, 
an historical work (mid-eighteenth century), we find the following 
interesting story bearing on the subjec*t : 

“ The Gazi once went to a forest for hunting near Jaypur 
Mandia, a village where lived one lUanu Sarkar who had a very 
beautiful daughter whom her father gave in marriage to a Kulin 
Brahmin of Mireswari. Once she went to a neighbouring tank 
for a bath, accompanied by her girl friends, when she was noticed 
by the Gazi who was at once charmed by her rare personal beauty. 
The Gazi seized her from amongst her companions ^just as a 
serpent catches a frog.' He was however a sensible person and 
by way of persuading his own wife to accord her consent to his 
marrying the girl whom he had captured, said — ‘ Such intermarriages 
are not new in this country and they are now recognised every- 
where/ He did not stop here. According to bis wife’s advice 
he tried to console the girl by paying a large sum of money to 
her father and getting her Hindu husband married again to another 
beautiful girl of the town of Bhulua."* 
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The carrying away of another Hindu girl by force by an 
oppressive Kazi has been vividly described in the story of MaluS in 
the Mymensingh Ballads. The despot Jehangir Dewan, a great 
oppressor treated the Hindus and the Mahornedans alike. He 
oppressed Malua in a terrible manner, and the Kazi was beheaded by 
his order without a hearing. *If the chief was a despot, the rigour 
of his Government fell equally on the two sections of the community. 
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It should be clearly understood that not only did the Hindu girls 
but the Mahomedan girls also suffer at the hands of the autocratic 
ruler. The abduction of girls might have been felt more keenly by the 
Hindus because of the fact that such an occurrence always entailed 
excommunication and social degradation. These outcastes formed 
numerous subcastes such as Sherkhani^ Pirali^ Bhairabghataki^ 
HarimajumdSri — all of which were originally pure Brahmins.^ 

The Hindu Rajas sometimes were notorious for their tyranny. 
Chand Rai, the Foujdar of Gaurdwar was, as we understand from 
the Vaisnava literature, ' Physically a very strong man and had 
become the terror of the people. He killed men looted their 
property, aud seized their wives and daughters so that at the 
mere report of his approach, people of a town or a village fled with 
their families and treasures.^^ 

Whims of autocratic rulers always kept the country under a 
constant alarm in those days. Thus in the Dharmamangal poems, 
the *eruel treatment of Mahudya towards his nephew Lausen, the 
capital sentence which that wicked minister contrived to inflict on 
Harihar Baity for the fault of telling the truth — all go to prove 
that the Hindu and the Mahomedan autocrats had all a common 
mentality and the question of racial difference cannot be regarded 
as supplying any evidence with a view to judging their conduct. 
The legends of the Dharmamangal poems indicate a state of society 
which though presented in mythical form is but a reflection of what 
actually happened in the country in those days.^ We find in the 
If^th and 1 7th centuries Bir Hamvira and Chand Rai committing 
atrocities on the Hindus in the most cruel and heartless manner. 

In the Chaitanya Mangal by Jayananda is to be found a story 
about Husen Shah’s oppressions of the Hindus though that monarch 
is known in history as a great patron of vernacular literature. 

It is quite natural that these autocrats would often treat people 
not belonging to their own race with a greater severity. We have 
heard the story which describes the most inhuman cruelty with 
which Ballal Sen punished a Mahomedan who had killed a cow, 

1 See N. Vaau*s castes and sects of Bengal, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 201-118. See 
also the works of Harikavindra and Dannjari Misra. 

" See Dr. Sen’s Vaisnava Literature, p. 136. 

3 See the Dharmanjangal poems by GhanarSm, Mfflnik G®nguli and others, 
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at a plaee, many hundred miles away from his capital. There are 
besides examples of tyranny of the Mahomedan Kazis of which 
the Hindus were the victims and all this will show that the racial 
question played at least some part in these matters. The history 
of Europe of the contemporary period presents a parallel picture 
of one party persecuting ihS other among the Roman Catholics 
and the Protestants. The poets of Manasaniangal, specially 
Bijay Gupta and Bansi Das, have left some stories for us which 
inspite of the poetic exaggerations they contain may have some 
bearing on the actual condition of the country. 

We give the following story, taken from Bijay Gupta’s 

ManasSmangal (Peary Sankar Gupta’s ed.) : — 

'‘ The story of Hasan and liusen.’'' 

" In the south, near the village of Husenhati, there lived two 
Mahomedan brothers, named Hasan and Husen. They were 
both of notorious characters, great bullies and sworn enemies of the 
Hindus.* There was another rogue also, named Dula Haidar, 
a brother-in-law of Husen, who always precedes the latter when he 
goes. Dula surpassed Husen in his ojopressions which were mainly 
directed to the Hindus who used to flee away if they happened 
to meet him. Dula used to ari'est the Hindus and take them to 
his brother-in-law the Kazi to be tried for offences such as the 
carrying of a Tulasi leaf on their head (a practice still prevalent 
amongst the Vaishnavas). Punishment would now follow as a 
matter of course. The unfortunate accused used to be assaulted, 
in accordance with the Kazi’s orders, by Dula himself who were 
led to a spot under the shade of a tree. Blows and slaps fell on 
them as ' hails in a storm.’ Dula’s Paiks were particularlj'^ hostile 
to the Brahmins and used in great delight and enthusiasm, to 
draw them by their neck, tear off their sacred thread and spit into 
their mouth. Brahmins of a comparatively milder temperament did 
not use cow-dung for purificatory purpoNses in their house, any custom 
savouring of Hinduism being suiEcient to invite punishment.^’ ^ 
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BansidSs furnishes some sidelight in the matter as will appear 
from the following : 

“ When the Kazi learnt that some Hindu milkmen had been 
engaged in worshipping the goddess Manasa Devi at a certain place, 
he called out his men to accompany him to the scene. Within a 
moment a large number of Khojas (opnuehs) and Mahomedans came 
out and followed him, not one remaining in the town. All of them 
now arrived at the place where the ceremony was being performed. 

The Kazi’s presence filled the hearts of the worshippers with 
terror and they took to their heels and fled in all directions. But 
some of them were caught hold of by the Kazi’s followers and beaten 
mercilessly. The sacred jar — an emblem of the deity was broken to 
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pieces and the requisites of the ceremony were scattered over and 
trampled under foot. This done the iconoclasts said their prayer at 
that very place and forced the Hindus — specially the Brahmins who 
came there as mere onlookers — to have them circumcised with a view 
to break their caste. To crown all they desecrated the place by 
killing cows before they left it^^* 

The people specially the Hindus though generally of a mild 
temperament were sometimes goaded to desperation by the oppressive 
conduct of the Mahomedan rulers (who were nob certainly many) and 
were forced to take retaliatory measures. Thus we find the following 
in the Manasamangal poems by Bansidas : 

After having desecrated the place of worship of the goddess 
Manasa Devi by breaking the sacred jar when the Mahomedans 
headed by the Kazi were discussing the means of putting the whole 
village, (peopled by the Hindus), to flame, the devotees, all belonging 
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to the Goals (milkmen) caste could restrain themselves no longer. 
They attacked the Mahomedans furiously and the latter found 
themselves powerless with no other course left open to them than 
to take to their heels. But many could not escape. MinS Kazi 
was one of them. He was surrounded by the milkmen and bound 
hand and foot. He was then beate^h and put to abject humiliation. 
A goat^s skin was tied round his neck and all jeered at the predicament 
in which he was thus placed. The vindictive measures went further 
still. They burnt the Koran and other sacred scriptures of the 
Mahomedans. They tore off his beard and when he was let off he was 
barely alive. The milkmen now have had their bath, worshipped the 
goddess, after which they left the place. ^ 

The Mahomedan rulers were, sometimes noted for governing the 
country in the most beneficent manner. The names of the 
Sultans Ghyasuddin, Nasira Shah and Husen Shah as also the names 
of the Governors ParSgal Khan and Chhuti Khan are instances of 
these types of rulers. The Maithili poet Vidyapati spoke of ancl Nasirah 
Shah in the following terras : 
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Nasirah Shah who knows love matters quite well, cupid 
pierced with his dirt. The poet Vidyapati says ‘Long live the 
Emperor of the five Gaiidas.” ^ The poet elsewhere spoke of his 
lord Sultan GhySsuddin.® 

Nasira Shah ruled Bengal for forty years till 1825 A.D. It is 
said that it was Nasira Shah ^ho first initiated the translation of 
the Mahabharata in Bengali from Sanskrit. It was however the age 
of Husen Shah^ (15th century) which might be compared to that of 
Queen Elizabeth of England (16th century) in respect of the 
advancement of vernacular literature under State patronage. Like 
Elizabeth who patronised Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare and a lot 
of other poets and writers, Husen Shah befriended the vernacular 
poets of Bengal, such as Maladhar Basil, Bijay Gupta, Jasoraj Khan 
and a host of others. 

It was at the initiation of Husen Shah that MalSdhar Basu 

translated the Bhagabata into Bengali in 1180 and received from 

his kind* master the title of Gunaraj Khan.'^ Bijoy Gupta, the 
celebrated poet of the Padma Puran referred to Husen Shah 

as being the best of all monarehs.^ Jasoraj Khan said, ^ His 

* ‘<?n I 

Thf TtC*t II 
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— ;n.' (N. Gupta’s Ed.). 
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(I have no qualities and have no village in my possession. My name * Gunarftj 
Khan* (lit. possessor of all virtues) has been given to me by the Lord of Gaud), 
Preface to the Bengali translation of the Bhflgabata by Mfilffdhar Basu). 
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Majesty Husen Shah who is the ornament of the world knows the 
emotion weIl/‘ 

The noble spirit of the master was a source of inspiration to 
his courtiers and thus Parana! Khan who wa« a commander and 
Governor under him, patronised Kavindra Parameswar, the 
celebrated poet of the day and advis^ him to translate the Sanskrit 
Mahabharat into Bengali, a portion of which (up to the Stree 
Parva) thus was rendered into our vernacular. Paragal was the 
Governor of Chittagong where he ruled semi-independently. 
Paragal’s worthy son Chhuti Khan followed in the wake of 
his father and appointed one Srikaran Nandi to continue the 
work of translation and bring it down to the Aswamedh Parva. 
Kavindra eulogised Husen Shah in glowing terms in his work, 

Srikaran Nandi was also similarly full of panegyrics for these 
Mahomedan rulers as we find in the opening chapter of his work. 

Not only in social matters but also in religion, the communities 
joined hands and as a result a common god evolved known as 
Satya Pir, worshipped both by the Hindus and the Mahomedans. The 
very name of this god indicates his connection with both the com- 
munities, the word itself being a combination of Sanskrit and Arabic. 

The abjuration of Islamism by the Mahomedans and their 
adoption of Vaisnavism are well-known in the Vaishnava history. 
The conversion of the Mahomedan saint, who afterwards became 
known as Haridas Sadhii, is known to all. The conversion of one 
Bijuli Khan and some other Pathans as found in Chaitanya 
Charitamrita, Madhyakhanda® is also interesting indeed. 

At another place of the same work we find the following 
interesting incident in which Husen Shah, the Emperor of Gauf, 
spoke of Chaitanya Dev as God personified. He said 


1 c^rt^ uiiin isrfsi I 

* See Chaitanya CharitSmrita, Madhyakhanda, pp. 736-743. 
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people are flocking to see him in sueh a large number^ 
though they do not receive anything from hinoj shows that 
man thus followed must be a saint. 1 command the Kazis aul 
Mussalmans in general not to molest him. Let him say anything 
that he desires. The Sultan nest enquired of Keaab Chhatri about 
Chaitanya Dev, who was a follower of the latter and Who appro- 
hended evil designs of the Sultan thus replied with a view to 
shielding the Great Saint : ^ Your Majesty should consider Chaitanya 
Deva as a common Sannyasi and a beggar. Very few people go 
to him. Your co-religionists magnify the truth. It is no upe 
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taking any notice of this poor fellow/ Thus consoling the Saltan, 
Eesab secretly despatched a Brahmin to Chaitanya to communicate 
what conversation had taken place between him and the Sultan. The 
Sultan afterwards conferred with Dobir Khas, his minister, about the 
Lord all alone, ^he minister spoke in glowing terms about the great- 
ness of the Lord. He said that it waA Chaitanya Deva himself who 
has endowed you with your kingdom. It was due to your luck 
that such a great saint had been born in your kingdom. The 
Lord is your well-wisher and surely the Sultan would attain all- 
round prosperity by his benediction. He further told the Sultan 
that there was no need of his asking him those questions about 

the Lord, that he himself could consult his own mind and under- 
stand all. ‘ You are,’ said he, ^ the Lord of Navadwip and so 

you have some godliness in you from whom emanate all the 
powers of the earthly rulers. Your intellect must therefore be 

very pure and therefore the receptacle of all true knowledge.’ The 
Sultan said that he believed Chaitanya Deva to be no other than 
God personified. Thus declaring his opinion about the Lord, 
the Sultan closed the conference and entered his harem.” 

In Chaitanya Charitamrita we find a certain Kazi addressing 
Chaitanya as his god.' 
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‘ See Chaitanya Oharifcflmrita, Adikhanda, pp, 449-450. 
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The MB^homedans who were at first great ieonoclaste thus 
gradually succumbed to the religious influences of the Hitidus. 
Not only many of them became staunch "Yaishnavas but many 
began to worship the goddess Kali^ SitalS Devi, Saraswati^ 
Siva, etc. 

Samser Gizi, the hero of« Samser G&zir Gen, is said to have 
once had a dream wherein he found the goddess Kali, worshipped 
in the family of the Tipperah Raj, appearing before him and saying. 

Listen to me, Oh Gazi, see I have come to grant you a 
boon. You will win your battles easily if you would only worship 
me by sacrificing a human being at my altar.’’ ^ The Goddess is 
said to have appeared to him again and in a dream pressed the same 
proposal when the Gazi said hesitatingly, You are the goddess 
of the Hindus ; I being a Mahomedan, how can I worship you.” 
The goddess, however, jiersuaded him in the end to worship him 
through the intermediary of a Brahmin and as a result of this he 
won the battles. 

The following few lines will throw a flood of light on the 
friendly feeling that existed between the two'^oommunities ; 

In a work called ‘ ImSm YatrSr Punthi ’ we find that the 
Mahomedan author has a hymn addressed to Saraswati, the goddess 
of Learning. In ^ Yamini Vahal ’ of Karimulla, a Mahomedan is 
found to pray before the god ^iva. Aptabuddin, the poet of ‘ Jamil 
Dilftram,’ sent his hero to the nether world ‘ to seek a boon from the 
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"Saptarsiee or the seven sages of the Hindus.’ In the ^ BbeluS Sondari’ 
of Hamidulla, the Brahmins consulted the Koran to find out an 
auspicious day. 

The poet Karamali, the celebrated writer of the * Padas/ dedicated 
to Badha and Krishna many of his poems. 

A class of Maliomedans earned their livelihood by singing the 
praises of the Hindu Goddess Lakshmi. 

There are numerous instances in our old Bengali literature of a 
cordial and friendly relationship subsisting between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans in the remote past and the examples I have' introduced 
in this chapter will, I trust, prove this. 


CHAPTER X. 

Architbcturb. 

The architectural specialities of old Bengal though Qot many, 
deserve special notice, inasmuch as they show the extent to which they 
are indebted to the architecture of other parts of India and to what 
extent they are indigenous. The people of Bengal developed a 
peculiar style which contributed much to the general improvement 
of the art. The Islamic conquest gave an impetus to the architec- 
tural development of the whole country, and Bengal, like all other 
parts of India, felt the impulse in no small degree. Tndo-Saraoeiiic 
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was the name applied to this style of arohiteoture by Mr. Fergasson^ 
who made the following observation : — 

It is easy to understand, on the other hand, why, in Bangai, 
the trabeate style never was in vogue. The country is praetieatly 
without stone,- or any suitable material for forming either pillars 
Or beams. Having nothing •but brick, it was almost of necessity 
that they employed arches everywhere, and in everything that had 
any pretensions to permanency. The Bengal style being, however, 
the only one wholly of brick in India proper, has a local individuality 
of its own, which is curious and interesting, though from the nature 
of material, deficient in many of the higher qualities of art which 
characterise the buildings constructed with larger and better materials. 
Besides elaborating a pointed-arched brick style of their own/ the 
Bengalis introduced a new form of roof, which has had a most 
important iofiuence on both the Mahomedan and Hindu styles in 
more modern times. As already mentioned in describing the Chhatri 
at Alwar, the Bengalis, taking advantage of the elasticity of the 
bamboo universally employ in their dwellings a curvilinear form of 
roof, which has become so familiar to their eyes, that they consider 
it beautiful. It is so in fact when bamboo and thatch are the 
materials employed, but when translated into stone or brick architec- 
ture, its taste is more questionable Be this as it may, certain 

it is, at all events, that after being elaborated into a feature of 
permanent architecture in Bengal, this curvilinear form found its 
way in the 17th century to Delhi and in the 18th to Lahore, and 
all the intermediate buildings from say A.D. 1650, betray its presence 
to^ greater or less extent.’^* 

The old Bengali literature is full of description of these architec- 
tural peculiarities which are noticed in the following pages. Inspite 
of poetic exaggerations, excellent descriptions are to be found in it, 
giving, in detail, the mode of construction of temples, towns, houses, 
etc., each of which is dealt with separately. 

Temple. 

The building of temples once attained a high degree of perfec- 
tion as is evidenced from*a Dasyu-made temple at Bankura. The 


^ See History of In^n and Hastem Arciiiteoture by Fergosson. 
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iollowing description occurs in the Chandikavya by Dwija Kamal- 
]ocbana>bout the construction of a temple* 

The architect-god Viswakarma with his colleagues and assist* 
ants applied himself to the task of building the temple of the goddess 
AmbikS. The temple was built with stones of various colours. Such 
was the enthusiasm displayed by the aieehitects on the occasion that 
not a moment was lost and work continued throughout the whole night 
with the help of lamps made of precious gems. Rig blocks of stones 
were broken into smaller pieces for the pavement of the temple-yard. 
Between the pieces of stones, valuable gems of variegated colours were 
inlaid and the effect of the workmanship thus produced was simply 
wonderful. The colours that were chosen on the occasion were blue, 
black, white, red and golden. The spire was fitted with a golden vase 
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and a black pinnace wbieh flattered in the eky* The. walk weire built, 
with sundry materials and contained glasses mounted with precious 
jewels. The magnificent gateways to the temple were four in numberi 
consisting of golden doors. Gold coins were stuck to them to enhance 
their brilliance. The floor inside the temple was decorated with stones 
of different colours. Here an sritar was made for the imagCi in front 
of which another circular altar was constructed, set with coins. To 
the west of the temple a hundred stone-houses were built, furnished 
with all the requisites of worship. To the east of the temple, houses 
for keeping the sacriflcial Are ablaze were constructed with precious 
stones. The architect Viswakarmi then gave his attention to the 
building of an amusement-hal] in the south using his measuring-tape 
all the while. This magnificent hall was made of stone with excellent 
sitting accommodation. To the south-east was built a house for the 
musicians. Its height was great {lit. one yojana). Other quarters 
were then constructed by ViswakarmS for the accommodation of 
guests. To the northern side of the temple, artistic cooking-sheds were 
constructed at a considerable expense. These houses contained crystal 
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{>illar 3 and doors. The whole edifice was surrounded with high walls 
measuring a hundred cubits in length with stone-gates on four sides. 
A very big tank was excavated by Viswakarma inside the temple. • Its 
ghats were all made of stones. Its water was as clear and trans- 
parent as crystal with clustering lotuses floating on the surface visited 
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the bees in quest of honey. The banks were all covered with trees 
and flower-gardens scattering fragrance in all directions/^ * 

A second account of temple-building is given below from Kavi- 
Kankan Mukundarain’s Chandikavya, pp. 32-53.^ 
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** First a measurement was taken by Viswakarma with a piece of 
thread. ^ Then the plinths were made with a kind of blue stones. 
HanuinSn brought an entire hill, carrying it on his head, for the con- 
struction of the temple of Chandi. In course of a single night the 
temple was constructed by Viswakarma. The spire was decorated 
with diamonds, emeralds and sapphires*. Looking glasses were fitted 
on the sides of the spire, A winte choiorie and triple flags also 
decorated it. Arrays of corals and pearls shed such a brilliant lustre 
in the temple that it seemed that the darkness of the new-moon night 
had been replaced by the grandeur of the full moon. Pictures of 
various descriptions were made to adorn the temple of the 
goddess (Chandi. The image of the goddess was made of gold 
and two golden jugs were placed on either side. The image of the 
god Siva seated on his favourite bull, the god Kartikeya, mounted 
on his peacock, and the god Ganesh on his mouse were all made of 
gold, Hanuman dug tanks by simply scratching the earth Their 
banks resembled small hillocks, so much earth was taken out to 
make the tanks deep. The ghats and paths were all constructed 
with stones of various colours. The water of the river Bhogavati 
(which flows in the nether world) oozed up to fill the tanks. Fruit 
and flower gardens were finally laid out on the sides of the tanks. 

Yet another description of a temple by the celebrated poet 
Bharatchandra may not be quite out of place here.^ 
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The architect-god Viswakarma made the temple of Annapurna 
with preeioujj stones. The altar raised on this occasion was also 
made of gems. Viswakarma himself was struck with the beauty 
of the temple. He raised walls round the temple and inside it 
excavated a tank with ghats, adovned with diamonds. The four 
sides of the tank were deeoi^ted with emeralds and sapphires. 
The /'*a/a<?-Ganga or the Bhogavati (which tlows in the Hades) 
oozed up into the tank, such was its depth. The water was very 
cool, odorous, deep and pure. Crystal swans were made for the 
tank. Their beaks and feet were made with corals. Their feet 
were made specially red. Lotuses of various kinds were artistically 
made with various precious stones and the bees on them were also 
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made with azure-coloured gems. Birds and aquatic animals of 
multifarious types #ere also formed of the same kinds of precious 
materials.’^ 

The following account of temple-building is to be found in the 
Dharmamangal poems of Sitaram DasJ 

The temple of Kamakhya Devi was situated in the south-west 
of the city of Kamrup. The area of the temple extended over one 
^ yoyana^ (twelve miles). There the conch-shells sounded even 
without being blown. There were the flags attached to the staffs 
to adorn the temple. The temple itself was Jive thousand cubits 
in height and the flags one thousand cubits. There were forty-eight 
gates and eighty-eight stations for the sentries. The northern side 
of the temple was occupied by the Yogis and the north-eastern by 
the Dakinis, engaged in performing mystic rites. The hero KSlu 
surveyed ever} thing in connection with the temple.” 

In spite of poetic exaggerations, apparent in these descriptions, , 
it cannot be denied that there are some grains of truth 'in them. 
Elaborate description of stones being used as materials leads us to 
suppose that though brick was the usual material, stone was not 
quite unknown. Although Fergusson is loath to give the Bengalis 
the credit of possessing any knowledge of stone-buildings, he has 
been constrained to admit that they knew the use of a kind of black 
marble which according to him, ‘seems to be an indurated potstone 
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of very fine grain, and which takes a beautiful polish. Many 
fragments of Hindu art in this material are found among the 
ruins, and if carefully examined might enable us to restore the 
style.' ^ 

One of the peculiar features in connect ion with the building of 
temples was the use of glass/^ • These were fitted to the walls and 
even to the spires, probably to enhance the lustre when the sun’s 
rays were reflected upon them. The whole temple thus looked 
dazzling and inspired awe and reverence in the minds of the pious 
pilgrims. 

It appears that the materials ordinarily used for the construction 
of spires were of different colours — blue, black, white, red and yellow. 


’ Seo History of Indian and Kastern Architecture, by Fcrgusson, Vol. I, p. 263, 
Bee History of Indian and Hastorn Architecture, by Fergusson, Vol. I, 
pp, 322.325^; — 

“ There is one other peculiarity common to both Hindu and Jainn architecture 
in the north of India that requires notice, before proceeding to describe particular 
examples. It is the form of the towers or spires culled Sikharas * Vimauas* which 
invariably surmount the cell in which the images of the Tirthankaras arc invariably 
placed in oblong or square-cells and those of Hindu deities iu square — generally 
cubical oolls of no great dimension, and that these cells receive the^ ^jgkt from 
the doorway only. It seems also an invariable rule that the presence and position 
of the coil , should be indicated externally by a tower and spire, and that these 
towers though sciuare or nearly so in ])Iau should Jiave a curvilinear outline in 

elevation Take for instance the celebrated Black Pagf.da at Kauarak in 

Orissa. The upper part of the lower, to some extent, overhangs its base. 

It bends inward towards the summit, and is surmounted by \vl»at is called 
an'Amlaka’— a massive circular coping stone, which supports a vase called 
‘ amritukalasa ’ or ‘ Amrita-karak.a,’ ?.e., ‘ dew- vessel.’ Whatever its origin this 

* amlaka ’ is generally surmounted by a ftat dome of reverse curvature, iu the 
centre of which stands the ‘ Kalasa ’ ‘Karaka,’ or pinnacle, iu the form of a vase, 
generally of very beautiful and graceful design.. The one hypothesis that occurs to 
me as suiticieiit to account for this peculiarity it to assume that it was a constructive 
necessity. If we take for instance an assumed section of the diagram (Woodcut No. 
184, p. 824), it will be seen how easily a very tall pointed horizontal arch, like that 
of the Treasury at Mycariae referred to above, p. 312, would fit its external form. 
In that case we might assume that the tower at Bodh-Gaya took a straight-lined 
form like the doorway at Missolonghi and the gate of Lions at Mycanae, while 
the Hindus took the more graceful curvilinear shape, which certainly was more 
common in remote classical antiquity, and as is found iu Persia may have 
peached India at a remote period/’ 
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The spire eontaiued a vase (usually golden) which was characteristic 
of a temple.* 

The pillars ^ seem to be an essential element in the construction 
of temples. The description of crystal pillars by poets as mentioned 
before might not be all a myth. 

We hear of these crystal pillars ev^i in our nursery stories. The 
use of crystal which is found nob only in connection with the pillars 
but also in general construction-works, as .will be shown later on, prove 
extensive glass trade in Bengal. This fact in also substantiated by 
the Manasamangal poems (as of Bansidas) wherein we find mention 
of glass as an important item of export. The ^ Periplus of the 
Erythrean sea ’ fully substantiates this fact. Mention of crystal 
is also found in the Mahabharata, Sava Parva, wherein we learn that 
Duryyodhana mistook a piece of crystal to be water and thereby got 
discomfited. Pillars whether made of crystal or some other materials 
are in themselves sufficiently interesting and as such deserve special 
notice. ^ ^ 

The following parts of a temple are worthy of special mention : — 

(0 C^t^1 Plinth. 

(ii) ... Wall, 

{Hi) ... Vessel. 

’ See amoD" others Sunya Puraii (Dharmasthan) by RtimSi Pandit (lOth-llth 
century) . 

'■* See among others Ramffi Pandit’s Sunya Purau (Dharinasthan). 

■' “ The pillars (? r., stambhas or Lats) are common to all the stylos of Indian 
architecture With the Buddhists they were employed to bear inscriptions on 
their shafts, with emblems or animals on their capitals. With the Jains they were 
generally Dipdans or lamp-boaring pillars, but sometimes supporting quadruple 
figures of a Jina; with tho Vaisnavas they as generally bore statnes of Garuda or 
Hanuman ; with the Saivas they bore the trisiila symbol or were Dipdans and 
flagstaffs ; but, whatever their destination, they were always among the most 
original and frequently the most elegant, production of Indian art. 

“ In the south of India among the Jains,’ as mentioned in a later chapter, such 
pillars are very common, usually standing singly in front of the temples, and were 
apparently intended to carry quadruple figures of Tirthankaras known as Chaumukhs. 
One class of the stambhas at Hindu temples was intended to carry lamps at Festivals 
of which woodcut No. 203 (Kailas temple, Elura) represents a specimen, but another 
class the Dhwaja-stambhas like the above at Elura, are frequently in pairs and bear 
the symbol of the soct-Trisula or Garuda.” — Forgusson, pp, 54 and 347. The mention 
of pillars is found in early Bengali works. — See Sunya Purftn, Dharmasthftn, 20*21. 
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{iv) 


Spire. 

(V) 


Altar. 

(vi) 


Place for sacrificial fire. 

(rii) 


... AmusemenGHall (Theatre). 

(via ) 


Music-Kail. 

(It) 


... Guest-house, 

(t) 


Shed for the cooking of offerings to the 



deity. 

(xi) 


... Pillar. 

(xii) 


... Path. 

(opiii) 


... Tank. 

(ariv) 


... Garden. 

(xv) 


Outer-wall. 

(xvi) 


Gate and door. 


In Bharatchandra^s Annadamangal the description of artificial 
• birds and lotuses, etc., made for decorative purposes attracts our 
admiratiSn. The location of the different compartments of a temple 
has been clearly indicated by Dwija Kamallochand 

Forts and Fortified Cities. 

The Dharmamangal poems supply us with information regarding 
the knowledge of the Bengalee people about the construction of forts 
and citadels. These poems though full of exaggeration and poetic 
fancies contain an element of truth in them. The following 
description of the citadel of Maenagad from the Dharmamangal 
poems by Govindaram Banerjee may be cited by way of 
illustration ; — 

2 “The Eastern gate was the principal one and made of stones, 
It was so high that the birds could not cross it. The stone gates 

‘ Curionsly enough the recently discovered ruined temple of Oniah in Egypt 
bears simiJarity with the Bengali temples. 

See Egypt and Israel by Petrie, pp. 102-105. 

’Tfu tfc® 5»tni It 
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had no openings even for an ant to pass, which excited the admiration 
of Lakshmi who worshipped them with offerings of flower and water 
and went to the northern gate. It was made of steel and fitted In a 
steel wall in such a way that when closed even the winds had no 
access through it. After worshipping this gate too, Lakshmi walked 
on to the western gate. This side of the fort was made of 
copper and so a copper-gate stood there. It was built in a way 
that it hardly had any opening even for a thread to pass. After 
duly finishing his worship here, Lakshmi visited the southern gate 
which was made of wood. The buildings on this side were all 
made of wood. The southern gate was also duly worshi pped. It 
was constructed in such a way that there was no room even for 
the dust to enter. 

Sitaram Das, another author of Dharmamangal poems gives us 
some side light of the fortified cities of the olden days in his descrip- 
tion of the defence of the city of Kamrup. 
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* The here :(Ki!u) passed through the outermost gate which 
wils one in height, resembling a mountain. The defensive 

barrier which Kslu met was a trench or moat eighty-ene cubits in 
width. Then he met a bush of canes^ interspersed with ‘ kea ^ shrubs, 
extending over a space, of sixty cubits. Around thi^ was another 
trenobi the Very sight of whiob frightened away the enemy. Its 
depth was seven cubits and breadth fifty cubits, thus resembling 
a river of ordinaiy dimensions. In it there were crocodiles and 
^ Makaras ’ (fabulous dolphins) in large numbers. Kalu passed the 
seven defensive structures and finally reached the city. 

Another description of the fortified city of Burdwan as given 
by Bhfiratohandra in his Annadamangal may be of interest in 
this connection. ^ 

There were seven fortifications surrounding the city of Burdwan. 
In the outermost compound resided the ‘ Kolaposhas/ <?. y., the 
English, the Dutch, the French, the Danes and other foreigners 
(all famous artillerymen) who came there for trade from distant 
countries. Within the next defensive walls there were Mahoinedans 
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of all denominations, e, g.y the Sayads^ the Malliks, the Sheikhs, 
the Moghuls and the Pathans. Some of them were reading Turkish 
and Arabic with an admixture of Persian while others counted beads. 
Around the third fortification were the brave and warlike Kshatriyas, 
expert in the use of arms. Within the fourth enclosure lived the 
brave Rajput warriors who acted a§ guards of the King^s palanquin, 
while within the fifth dwelt the Rahuts (ambassadors) together with 
the BhSt * Brahmans who were employed as ambassadors and envoys to 
foreign courts. Inside the sixth resided the Bundelas (Rajputs from 
Bundelkhand) who acted as keepers of the royal treasury which required 
the observance of strict vigilance. The millionaire merchants 
fixed that place as their abode. Thus visiting the six defences 
the prince of Kanchi entered the seventh or the innermost defence- 
walls.” 
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* About the institution of Bhuts see Indo-Aryans, Vol. II, p. 293* 
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The peculiar notion o£ the Bengali poets that a fortified city 
should have seven defensive enclosures might be based on facts. 
About the number of defensive fortifications they curiously enough 
stuck to the mystic number of seven. The idea that a defensive 
battlement should be surrounded by bushes and prickly shrubs 
remind us of the similar contrivances adopted by the Africans for 
defensive fencing-works in which these bushes are still employed 
and are known as the ‘ Zariba.’^ In the late Madhist war in 
Africa this kind of fencing was much resorted to by the Egyptian 
army for protection against the Madhist incursions. We are not 
quite aware of any particular case of a fortified city in Bengal exactly 
as described by the poets, but the extensive ruins of Bampal (in 
East Bengal — the last capital of the Senas), Gaud, Dhekur and 
Maynftga^ suggest the existence of such i-hings. 

The custom of worshipping the gates of a fort bears strange 
similarity with the worshipping of the ships on the eve of a sea- 
• voyage. The extraordinary height and thickness of the walls of 
a fortified city,* ** though now may seem a myth, might not be 

* About a Zariba at Bir Gowi in Darfur — Slatin Pasha described as follows : — 

The station at Bir Gowi “was surrounded by a square Zariba, each side of 

which measured about one hundred and eighty paces, and consisted of a thorn 
barricade about twelve feet thick and six feet high ; on the inside the ground 
was raised to enable the men to fire over it from a platform, and the whole was 
surrounded by a ditch nine feet wide, and about nine feet deep.’* — Fire and Sword 
in the Sudan, by Slatin Pasha, p. 67. 

* Traces of very thick and massive wall have been recently discovered in recent 
excavations at Tell-el-Yehudiyeh about twenty miles north of Cairo, which bears 
striking similarity with the description of our poets and show that bigness was 
perhaps the fashion in the ancient world {rf. the great wall of China). That 
walls of stupendous nature might be built with brick is really wonderful. Bengal 
was perhaps not behindhand in this respect from Assyria and Egypt. The 
following lines are quoted about the fortification of Tell-el-Yehudiyeh (surrounding 
the old Oniah temple) from Petrie : 

** Working over from the eastern side of the hill first blocks of brick-work were 
met with, sunk in the ground, which had formed the foundation of a massive forti- 
fication wall along the edge of the platform. Kext a few bricks and scraps of wall 
and further on stood the base of the opposite wall of a court. Then at the north 
end was a thick foundation, part of the outer wall and across the court was 
another narrow foundation dividing it in two, forming an outer and inner court. 
At the south end of this was a very massive pile f»f brick foundation, feet long 
and 17 feet wide, all ()l solid brickwork, excepting a narrow groove of tbe axis 
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quite so, as the instances of the forts at Bharatpur (C. I.) 
and Gwalior may be cited in this connection. The ruins of the 
Mahomedan forts at Dacca and EgSra Si ndur show the stupendous 
structure of Indian forts. The moats of the medieval fortresses of 
Europe with the draw-bridge and portcullis bear some resemblance 
to the defensive structures of ancient Jndia and so of ancient Bengal. 

The principle of town-planning followed the time-honoured customs 
and the SSstras, modified according to the taste of the Mahomedans 
in later days when the latter were the rulers of the country. Each 
guild generally occupied one part of a town. Moreover, a capital 
city, possessed concentric circles of defences and walls as the 
deserted places at Delhi, Agra and other would signify. Bernier 
described in clear terms the arrangement of defences of a Moghul 
city which was sometimes nothing but a moving camp, Bengal 
being an important part of the Moghul Empire surely adopted 
the practice. The description of Burdwan by BhSratehandra in the 
celebrated Annadamangal and the concentric walls and .residences 
was perhaps an exact representation of a Mahomedan city wherein 
people lived near or apart according to their connection with the 
existing government. Similar was the condition of Pekin city 
under the Emperors. In this city around the Imperial quarters 
. lived the Mandarins or government oflScials and the Manchus (people 
of the same nationality as the Emperors), The Chinese lived 
somewhat apart — outside the walls. The foreigners including the 
foreign legations lived at the outermost part of the city. Such a 
system is still partly in vogue in China. 

The following description of a town by Dwij AbhirSm will give 
an idea of a Hindu town.^ 

The large square building thus marked out, oiror 70 feet by 50 feet, is on the 
highest part of the moand and completely dominated the temple courts ; the west 
face of the great mound, the northern tower, and both of the approaches. It must 
have been the castle or citadel. Of the great stairway from , the plain there 
remain two thick walls of brick, still eleven feet high, although the upper part 
and all the stairs have been destroyed. The walls were nearly four feet thick 
and between them the space is filled with over six feet of gravel and sand, to form 
a basis for steps,” etc., etc. Egypt and Israel, by Petrie, pp. 102-104. 

^ In the Sanskrit work Arthasftstra by Kautilya, description of hoosos and town- 
building are to be found, The Yfitaka stories (1st 227 and 34G, 4th 378, 5th 6 
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" The Pftndavas saw with wondering eyes the beauty of the 
city of Manipur, where all were followers of Siikrishna. The 
houses were built on all sides of the town. They were tinged 
with the paint of ‘HinguV and ^Haritftl/ The roofs were 
decorated with flowers. There were exquisite cane-works on 
the roofs adorned with peac^ek-feathers. The spires were made 
of gold and jewellery and contained white flags. There were 


and 6th 677) add# much to our knowledge of house-building in ancient India 
including Bengal. See also an article ' Artha-Sastre-Samajchitra ' by N. Banerjee 
in the S&hitya Parishat Patrik^. 
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temples attached to every house and ‘ Maths ’ everywhere The 

people were all devout worshippers of Sree Krishna. Every house 
possessed a hall set apart for the discussions of the Sastras. These 
were very artistically mad^. The following description though 
containing exaggerations might bear some truth showing the idea 
entertained by Bengali poets about ancient cities. 

^^The houses were built of glass or crystal with the ‘ JharS/ or 
vases, bedecked with pearls, with golden flags fluttering above. The 
roofs too were made of crystal. There were tall trees of various 
species in the city with stone-pavements round their base. At 
every door of the houses there were betel-nut and cocoa-nut trees 
(auspicious signs). The houses at Mathura (capital of Kangsa) 
were of various colours resembling, as it were, the paradise of 
Indra.** ' 

The city of Burdwan ^ as described by Bharatchandra furnishes 
us with an accurate picture of a Hindu city, modelled after the 
Islamic style. 
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The prince of Kiinchi left tl)e Police station and inspected 
the various quarters of the city. He saw the workshops of the 
thiry-six subcastes of the Hindus. The roj^al residence stood at the 
centre of the city, all other houses clustering around it. There were 
sixteen lanes and thirty-six bazars. A large number of elephants 
were tied down to pillars ir? batches* and were emitting ichor and 
moving the trunks to and fro. The horses imported from various 
countries such as Iraq, Turkey, Arabia and countries over-seas were all 
tied to the pillars, in their thousands. Who can count the number of 
camels, asses and the mules ? Such was also the ease with birds. 
Domestic animals and birds of all descriptions were kept in this city. 
Temples were to be seen in every house and the sound of 
conch-shells and bells heard, and the worship of the God Siva, 
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recitations of the descriptions about 'the exploits of the goddess 
Chandi, sacrifices^ and Mahotsavas (the Vaisnava religious feasts) 
were performed. The prince now saw a fine tank before hinii the 
four ghats of which were constructed with lime-stone. By tlie 
side of each of these ghats was to be seen a temple (dedicated to 
Siva) crowded by a great number of Saiva ascetics, conspicuous 
for their matted locks, and bodies covered with ashes. There were 
flower-gardens all around the tank. The fragrance of flowers was 
carried in all directions by the southern wind {lit. the wind coming 
from the Malayas). The water of the tank looked transparently 
clear with a large number of aquatic birds floating on the surface. 
The lotuses of all colours, such as white, red, blue and yellow, adorned 
the tank.* The grandeur of the city struck the prince.’^ 

The following were the divisions of a city in ancient days 
(specially a capital city) which deserve special notice : — 

(0 Workshops (owned by various castes). 

{ii) ... The chowk-bazar or the Central Market- 

place. 

{Hi) ^^5^1 The Police Station. 

{iv) ... Tanks. 

(v) ... Temples (dedicated to god Siva). 

(vi) ... Prison-house. 

{vii) . . . Royal palace. 

{viii) ... Treasury or Strongroom, 

{ix) ^ . . . Fortified barracks for the Rajput body- 

guards of the King. 

O'^) Legations. 

(iPt) ... Separate residential houses for the 

various castes and professions. 

These exist even to this day in many of the towns of India. 
Dwija Abhiiam, Mukundarfim and particularly Bharatchandra 

* Much care was taken for the excavation of tanks in oh? days. The following 
description of tanks by Hineu Tsang left by him on his visit to the great University 
of Nalanda may not be out of place here. 

“ All around pools of translucent water shone with the open petals of the 
blue lotus-flowers ; then and there the lovely kanaka-trees hung down their deep 
red blossoms and w'oods of dark mango-trees spread their shade between them.” 
Indian Sculpture and Fainting, by E, B. Havell, p. 106. 
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described at length the main divisions of a city very much on the 
same lines. 

The royal palace ^ contained nine gates, the court-apartments 
for guards and treasury and inner apartments. From the eleventh 
century downwards we get almost the same picture of a Hindu 
court except in so far as it^ was modified after the Mahomidan 
style in the later days. The court-house was perhaps situated inside 
the palace and possessed nine gates, the city itself having seven 
defensive walls and gates as we see in BharatchandiVs Annadamangai, 
The royal palace was probably a small town in itself inside the 
bigger area of the city, like the Kremlin of Moscow. I’lie couit- 
room was a big hall with rows of fiillars supporting the roof. The 
^ Arajbegi/ an officer in charge of petitions (addressed by peojile to 
the king) usually took his stand by the side of a pillar. In 
Bharatehandra’s Annadamangai we find that horses and elephants 
were tied to the pillars. From what remote period of time such 
* a custom had been prevailing in this country is not known, but it 
may be said, that it was considered as enhancing the grandeur of 
royalty in the days of Islamic rule. Of what type these pillars 
were we do not know, but they might resemble those favoured by 
the Jainas for serving the purpose of lamp-stands. 

Adjacent to the royal palace was located the royal trea.sury. It 
was perhaps very strongly built as the description of Bharatchandra 
shows. 

The ( howk-bazar or the Chadni-chowk (the market-place of 
the city) was usually located close to the royal palace and built in 
accordance with the Islamic jiractice. 

The ‘ lialakhana ’ or a two-storied house formed a pari of the 
royal residence and was perhaj)8 used by the iun^ates of the royal 
house to watch the people on special occasions. 

Tlie ‘ Nahabat ’ or a small room for the musicians was always 
an important adjunct to the royal jialace in the days of the Islamic 
rule. The rich also possessed it as they do now. 

The Kotowali or the office of the prefect of police with the jail 
attached to it deserves mention, 'fhe jail was known as the 

» See Bharat Chandra’s AnnadSmangal, Maonamati Songs, Yayanarfiyana’s 
Hariliia and Krittivaa’s Autobiographical Accounts. 
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Kutghar or ' Bandi-ghar ^ and was generally an underground cell, 
similar to what is known to have been existing in Europe in the 
ISth century and so vividly described in the celebrated work ‘ The 
Count of Monte Cristo.’ The Dharma songs, the Chandi-Kavya 
and the Mymensingh ballads (recently brought to light by Dr. Sen 
of the Calcutta University) give elabcwate description of the prison- 
houees of old. 

The prison-house has been thus described by Narasingha Vasu 
in his Dharma songs, in connection with the imprisonment of Lausen.^ 
Lausen was arrested and taken to the prison by order of 
the minister. Shackles were put on his hands and chains 
round his neck and a heavy stone was placed on his breast. His feet 
were also bound in a chain known as the DSruka and the rim of a 
broken pot was made to hang round his neck. His matted hair 
was again tied by a rope by means of which he was suspended from 
the roof of the cell. The smoke issuing from the burning husk 
below nearly suffocated the prince Lausen. Besides two sets of 
sharp razors were arranged on the two sides of the prisoner so as to 
cut his person at the slightest movement.” 

This system of punishment bears strange resemblance to that 
obtaining in Europe, especially in England, during the reign of 

*f*r I 
^ II 

fit^i I 

The building of a prison-house with sharp razors fitted on to the walls, is curious 
indeed. 
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Stephen. The use of a pot round the neck of a criminal, as described 
above, reminds one of the system of pillory as existed in Europe and 
the use of a heavy stone was perhaps peculiar to this country. 

Every Hindu capital contained an execution ground or ‘ Mashan’ 
as it was called, a type of which existed in Cooch Behar till the other 
day. A temple of Kali always formed a part of the execution place. 
A metal-pointed bamboo-pole known as the ‘ Sool,’ was kept there for 
impalement. In Bharatchandra’s Vidyasundar and Dharma-songs 
are to be found descriptions of an execution ground. 

Ordinary houses may be divided into two classes, namely, those 
belonging to the rich and those belonging to the poor Tiie descrip- 
tion of a rich man’s house given by Maladhar Vasu, as mentioned 
previously, helps us to form an idea of the same. 

The following parts of a residential hou.^e attract our notice : — 


(i) 


Roof. 

(it) 

(^^1) 

... A golden vase set at the top 
of a house. 

(Hi) 

^T'«1 

. . . Flagstaff. 

(iv) 


... Walls. 

(v) 


... Poles or posts. 

The following were the parts of 
reeds and other materials. 

acurvilineal roof made of bamboos, 

{i) 


Bamboo-poles placed horizon- 
tally over the frame-work.* 

(it) 


... Split bamboo placed in close- 
array across the ^ Saraks ’ of 
a roof. 

(Hi) 


... The top of a curvilineal roof. 

(iv) 


... The bamboo pieces joining the 
frame- work of posts support- 
ing the roof. 

(»■) 

... 

Bamboo pieces or metallic 
sheets to protect the angles 
of the four walls.**^ 


‘ See Chandik'ivya by Kanial Lochaii, 

See ManasAmanj^al by Vi jay a Giiptn, The termn are sJill irj use in Kast 
Bengal, specially in the Distrkt of Myiuensingh. 
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Houses whether belonging to the rich or to the poor, were gener- 
ally made of thatch and bamboo. The quality of a house used to be 
judged by the workmansliip displayed and not by the materials used. 
The use of canes for building purposes was remarkable. In many 
cases canes were coloured and artistically formed into pictorial 
representations. These are to be seen %ven to this day in East Bengal 
where mud-walls are scarcely to be found. In the Chandik&vya by 
Kavikankan we find the roof of the vessel of merchant Sreemanta, 
Dhanapati^s son, built artistically with canes. In the Mymensingh 
ballads we find animated descriptions of houses exhibiting all the 
workmanship and peculiarities of house-building (not excepting the 
cane-work). The use of peacock feathers for adorning a house as 
described in the Dwij AbhirSm^s Mahabharat and in the Mymensingh 
Ballads' seems novel. The doorways ^ ( Bara-DuUri, lit, containing 
twelve doors) as mentioned in these ballads is indeed peculiar. 
A room possessing no less than twelve doors is not to be found 
now-a-days. The roofs of a big house were composed, as fney are 
composed now, of four or eight frames. The houses were divided 
into a number of apartments. The house of a rich man would usually 
consist of five aj)artments. 

It is not true, as slated before, tliat the Bengalis did not use 
stone as building material.'^ Stone pillars have recently been 
unearthed from various places of Bengal, shewing admirable architec- 
tural workmanship. But stone was used as building-material only 
by the rich, the Rajas and llaj-chakravartis of old. Ordinarily 
the people of Bengal, specially of Eastern Bengal where the rivers 


^ Sec the story of Maluft and other stories of the Mymensingh Ballads (Bengali 
Version, pp. 7, 8, 15, 18, 19, 27, 02, 114 and 221, ed. by D. C. Sen) for an elaborate 
description of Bengali houses of old. 


® d , the B5ra-Dnari (a pucca building with twelve doors) of Niamutullah of 
Goud. See the following lines in Gauder ItihSsh by 11. Chakravarti, Vol. II, p. 16 : 

Irl <2tC®J5F I (SI’S? 

w’F c’FnrtCT^ 'srrcf i” 


^ That the Bengalis did actually possess such buildings has been admitted by 
Fergusson in a passing way in his work, Ancient and Eastern Architecture, as 
referred to previously. 
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are so treacherous, used lo construct straw-buildings and the whole 
art of the Bengali architects was employed in beautifying the roofs 
and walls with workmanship of high aesthetic order, using fine canes, 
wrought into designs of a great variety. 

If it is true that other parts of the world imitated the style of curvi- 
linear roofing from Bengal,’ as^stated by Fergussor, then surely this 
Bengali style has been adopted by the Dravidiaii people in Southern 
India as we find Jn the stone-built ‘ Raths.’ Thus writes Fergusson : — 

The oldest and most interesting group of these monuments 

are the so-called five ^ Baths * or monolithic temples standing on 
the sea-shore to the south of the * other rock excavations. One of 
these, having an apsidai termination, appear in the centre of the 
preceding woodcut (No. 185) and little detached from the rest. The 
other four standing in a line running from north-east to south-west 
looked as if they had been curved out of a single stone or rock, 
.which originally, if that were so, must have been between 35 ft. 
and 40 ft- high at its southern end, sinking lo half that height at 
its northern extremity, and its width diminishing in like proportion. 
The first on the north is the Draupadi^s Rath — a mere pancala or 
cell 11 ft. square externally, and with a curvilinear roof rising 
to about 18 ft. high (Woodcut No. 180), Apparently it was once crown- 
ed by a finial of some sort, but its form cannot now be ascertained. 
This Rath is the most completely finished of the five and is now 
unique of its kind but must have belonged to an extensive class 
of buildings when it was executed, and their form consequently 
becoming important in the history of the style. The cell inside 
measured 6 ft. 6 in. depth by 4 ft. 6 in. across, on the back wall of 
which is a four-armed sakti or female divinity, probably Lakshmi, 
with some attendants : the Dwarpalas also are females, as are the 
figures on the north, east and south sides.”® There are also other 
Raths such as those of Arjnn, Bhima and others.^ 

^ A briak-built house wiUi curvilinear roofing still exists at Madhupur in the 
District of Mymensingh. 

- See History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by Fergusson, pp. 329-331. 

* See also among other works Cave Temples of India (Fergusson and Burgess), 
p. 116, and Bengali Temples and their General Characteristics, J.A.S, B. 1909, p. 147. 
See also an article title's f? by Nanigopa! Mazumdar, read in the eighth 

sitting of Bangiya-Sfthitya Sammilan at Burdwan, 1321 (B.8.). 
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A few words more from Fergusson may not be out of place here. 
In course of his remarks on the Bengali architecture, he says : — 

The city of GouJ was a famous capital of the Hindus long 
before it was taken possession of by the Mahomedans. The Sen 
and the Pala dynasties of Bengal seem io have resided here, and 
no doubt adorned it with temples and edifices worthy of their fame 
and wealth. These, however, were probably principally in brick, 
though adorned with pillars and details in what us^d to be called 
black marble but seems to be an indurated pot stone of very fine 
grain, and which takes a beautiful polish. Many fragments of 
Hindu art in this material are found among the ruins ; and if 
carefully examined might enable us to restore the style. Its 
interest, however, principally lies in the influence it had on the 
Mahomedan style that succeeded it. It is neither like that of Delhi, 
nor Jaunpur, nor any other style, but one purely local, and 
not without considerable merit in itself ; its principal characteristic 
being heavy short pillars of stone supporting pointed arches and 
vaults in brick — whereas at Jaunpur, for instance, light pillars carried 
horizontal architraves and flat ceilings. The general character of 
the style will be seen in the example from a mosque, called Qadam- 
i- Rasul at the south-east gate of the fort at Goud, and is by no 
means devoid of architectural spirit. Ba "a Sona Masjid, outside the 
fort to the north-east, is perhaps the finest memorial now left at 
Goinj, Built by Nasarat Shah in 15*^6, it is 168 feet in length by 76 
feet outside, with walls 8 feet thick and faced inside and out with 
hornblende. It has eleven arched entrances in front, each 5 feet 
11 inches wide, and II feet high. These enter the front corridor, 
the arches of which support the eleven domes of the roof. Beyond 
this is the masjid proper, of which the roof has all fallen ; it hsid 
three longitudinal aisles supported by twenty pillars ; and there 
were eleven mihrabs in the wall. At both sides of the doorways 
at the end of the corridor, and at the back corners were polygonal 
minarets of brown basalt, six in all, but their heads are now ruined. 
From its massive solidity and size this is an imposing building ; 
indeed this characteristic of the GouJ architecture forms a striking 

contrast to the lighter arcades of much of the Saracenic style 

One of the most interesting of the antiquities of the place is 
a miliar standing just outside the fort to the east. For two-thirds 
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of the height it is a polygon of twelve sides ; above that circular, 
till it attains the height of 84 ft. The door is at soma distance from 
the ground, and altogether, it looks more like an Irish round-tower 
than any other example known, though it is most improbable that 
there should be any connection between the two forms... It is 
perhaps a pillar of victory a jai/slambha, such as the Kutb-Minar 
at Delhi/’ * 

Several types of peculiar houses, mentioned in the old Bengali 
literature, are noticed below : — * 

Gardeti’^ house. 

The prevailing custom of building a garden-house with separate 
areas reserved for fruit trees, flower-plants and medicinal herbs is 
found in the Manasarnangal poems by Bansidas.® Prom his descrip- 
tion we find that the garden-house used to be constructed in the 
» northern side of the area, allotted for the residential purposes. Tanks 
were du^ and cocoanut trees were planted around it. Among other 
kinds of fencing, we find mention of the use of ^ Mandar ’ — a kind of 
prickly plants. Growing of banana plants, as described in the 
poem, is a practice prevalent in the country-side down to the 
present times. 

The description of a steel-house and an elaborate account of its 
construction as found in the Manasarnangal poems deserve some 
notice. It is described thus: — 

^^Chand called in fourteen hundred workmen to his presence to 
build a steel-house. The architect who was chief of them — was 
Tarapati. He was a man of versatile genius and possessed large hands 
and long rough hair. He had in his right hand a hammer and in his 
left hand a balance. His hair was yellow and his waist was bent. His 
nose, eyes and the whole face were black as soot. The house to be 
built was made of steel and should possess only one door Meditat- 

ing the name of Viswakarma, the architects built at the outset a 
number of workshops. The ‘ gabars ’ and the ^ Paiks ’ were engaged 
in thousands to carry coil in sacks from the store-house to ihe work- 
shop, Pig-iron, in large quantity, was collected in piles resembling 

1 See ITistory of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by Fergiisson, pp. 253-259. 

® See the ManasilmaiiRal poems by BansidSp, pp. 212-213, 
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80 many hillocks. Then the iron was put into the fire. When it 
became red-hot by constantly blowing the forge, it was moulded as 
desired by means of repeated hammering from the sinewy hands. There 
was great din and bustle in the workshops. Some fashioned plinth, 
some iron posts, some doors and some bolts. The expert architect, 
Tarapati, managed his work very creditably and made the measure- 
ment of the steel-house which was nine yards in length and seven 
yards in breadth. Then he fixed the posts on earth and began the 
roof-work by standing on these posts. After finishing the structure 

of the roof he took in hand the ^ ruas ’ which he fixed on it, and then 

♦ 

completed the top of the roof which he built very strongly. Then 
Tarapati descended from the roof and attached the four steel walls on 
the four sides of the house. The architect kept only one door at one 
side. It was made also so carefully that even there, there was scarcely 
any room left, when closed, for free ventilation.’^ * 
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The construction of a steel-house as described here bear? soaie 
resemblance to the corcu^ated iron sheds of to-day. It cannot be said 
with certainty if these steel-honses were really corrugated iron-liouses. 
The excellence of the const ruction- work described by the poet and the 
general appearance of the architect himself rightly suggests the fore- 
ign pedigree of such a man. He might be a Chinese workman. The 
Chinese carpenters are noted for their joinery and are largely employed 
in Bengal even now in construction-works both by Government aud 
by private firms. The description of iron-melting and mouldering in 
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workshops shows on what stupendous a scale these were carried on and 
how skilful the workmen were, unlike the blacksmiths of the present 
day. 

Tangi^ghar, 

The ^Tangi-ghar’ or the tower-hjuse was a very peculiar kind 
of house, built in a lake. A house akin to a ^Tangi-ghar’ may yet be 
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seen still existing in a lake at Chhindwara, a distri'^fc-town in the 
Central Provinces. We learn from the Mahabharata that Duryodhana 
hid himself in a lake whieh means perhaps that iie took shelter in such 
a house. In Goraksbavijay is found mention of a tower-house, which 
was the abode of Hara, the great god and Gauri, his divine consort.* 
A kind of house quite different hi construction but similar in name is 
still known as the Tong (tower-house). The Tong is still built by 
the Garos and other aboriginal tribes in the jungly tracts and hills of 
Assam and Bengal at a considerable height. The house rests on the 
tops of stout wooden posts. A ladder is kepi to facilitate ascent and 
descent. Similar houses were built in different parts of India by the 
villagers for protection against raids by the marauding hordes of the 
Marhattas and Pindarics'^. These were partly used as watch- 
towers. 

The dwellings of the poor were generally composed of thatched 
houses. The walls were either mattings or of mud. The mats 
were chisfly made of bamboo. The poor sometimes could not 
afford a better wood than that of the Castor- oil plant. The descrip- 
tion of a poverty-stricken house is found in Kavikankan. Thus 
we find, 

Fullara sat by the side of the goddess Chandi (in incognito) 
and related her sorrows of poverty. The hut had the shed 
of palm-leaves and posts of Castor-oil plant which break down 
at each gust of wind in the first part of Summer (mid-April to 
mid-May).”'^ 

The house of the poor sometimes contained cavities on the 'Kutcha' 
iloor which served the purpose uf cups. Thus we find in Kavikankan, 
the fowler-woman Fullaril saying in distress]: — 

' See Goraksbavijay, Minchctan and Kavikankan Chandi. 

” of. Also similar houses in Hill Stations of A. B Ry., E. B. Ry., and Forest 
offices. 
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‘ ^'You will be sorry to hear of our sad plight. We take ^Amani^ (a 
kind of acid soup) from these cavities on th^ floor, for want of cups.’^ 

The method of house-building has been very graphically described 
in th6 aphorisms of Khana. Thus we gather from them thaC*^ a house 
should be built in such a way that there may be a tank on the east 
side, an orchard or garden on the nortfi, bamboo-groves (essential for 
house-construction) on the west and an open space on the south. 
Such a fashion of house-building obviously grew out of sanitary 
considerations. 

This rule has always been observed from time immemorial by the 
rich and the poor alike. The climatic peculiarities of a tropical 
country like Bengal necessitate the admission of ample air and light 
in each room and accordingly separate'houses were built around a court- 
yard. Usually there are more apartments than one in a residence. 
The outer apartment of a man living in the country and possessing 
land invariably contains haystalks and cowsheds. The inner apart- 
ment always possesses a vegetable-yard and a place to husk paddy. 


CHAPTER XI. 

RELIGION. 

/. Evidence of the Great Ethical Firtaes in the Dharma CnlL 

A century or so before the advent of Islam in Bengal, Buddhism 
had deteriorated into the Dharma cult, which as represented in the 
Sanya PurSn, shows some of the essential features of the Mahayana 
creed shrouded in popular superstitions. In fact, in all the verna- 
cular poems and folk* tales composed before the Brahmanic revival, 
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stress has been laid on acts, and not on ‘ devotion/ the character- 
istic of the latter-day Brahmanic School of faith. * As you sow, 
so you reap/ with its corresponding emphasis upon action, was the 
doctrine that obtained among the Mabayana Buddhists of the day. 
This canon of Work provides no place for the intervention of divine 
mercy, leaving, as it does, #very human being to work out Irs own 
salvation. The early Bengali poems, prior to Brahmanic revival, 
record glorious examples of moral power, of abstinence and oth ‘i‘ 
sterner virtues of the soul, as opposed to the emotional felicities, 
extolled in the latter-day vernacular works. 

In the folk-lore of Bengal, we come across numerous incidents, 
which serve to glorify human power. Let us, for instance, take 
the story of Malancbarnala. Malaneharnala uncomplainingly suffers 
all sorts of miseries sustained by her faith in the efficacy of her 
own actions. ^ 

Loyalty, hos[)itality, respect for pledges, truthfulness, abstinence 
and charity were the virtues, which in those days, carried favour with 
the people of Bengal, and devotional fervour — the characteristic of 
the Renaissance period — is scarcely noticeable in our earlier literature 
in an explicit form. LSu Sen, Kalu Dorn, Ranjavati, Lakshmi, Harihar 
Baity and others are described iu the Dharmamangal poems to have 
performed heroic deeds, actuated by the spirit of renunciation and 
inspired by great ethical virtues. Here again, stress has been laid 
upon action, as opposed to devotion. Underlying the mythological 
fable of Lau making the sun rise in the West, there is funda- 

mental doctrine of the Buddhist religion, viz., that nothing is 
impossible for a resolute will to achieve. The followinsr example from 
Manik Ganguli's Dharmamangal poems lends support to this belief.^ 


1 See D. H. Mazumdar’s ‘ Tliftkur-mSr Jhiili.’ 
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read in the Puranas about the great old sages Valmiki 
Vrigu, Vyasa, Parasara, Pulastya and others passing throu^i great 
austerities. The sages could not make the sun rise in the West, — 
a miracle, performed by Lau Sen/^ 

It was believed that all the powers including that of working 
miracles, attributed to the gods and Brahmans by the later Brahmanie 
school, could be achieved by any and every individual, to whatever 
caste he might belong, if only he passed through certain religious 
austerities the ^ Tapasya^ and this was the belief that found expression 
in this legend of the sun rising in the West. 

Harihar Baity, a poor man, as we read in the Dharmamangal 
poems, sacrificed his life for speaking the truth. When he gave 
an evidence, before the emperor, about, the sun-rise in the West,’^ 
of which, he said, he wa.s an eye-witness, he knew it perfectly well 
that he was thereby incurring the displeasure of the minister, who 
would not believe in the truth of his assertion and might inflict 
on him any punishment that would please his capricious ^nature. 
But Harihar would, for no fear on earth, deviate from a path believed 
by him to be the right one. He frankly admitted before the king 
of Gaivja that Lau Sen had sacrificed his life to make the sun rise 
in the West, by virtue of a boon granted to him by the god Dharma 
after the former had gone through a severe course of austerities for 
three days, and tlie sun was actually made to rise in the West, 
though only for twelve ^ dmdas'* (nearly five hours) ^ And the price 
he had to pay for his love of truth and supreme fearlessness of 
consequences was indeed a dear one ; it cost him his life. The 
villainous minister had him arrested soon after, on a false charge 
of theft and the fatuous king was made to [)ass on him the sentence 
of death by impalement.^ 
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Illusij-ations of such moral heroism can be cited iu profusion from 
the literature of this period ; but they are hardly to be found in the 
literature of the Renaissance. The account of Lau Sen^s great 
abstinence and sexual purity gives us a glimpse into the spirit of 
this age. 

When Nayani, wife of SiVa Barui, approached Lau Sen with 
her overtures of love, he proved too strong for her tempting 
solicitations. lie said, ’ “What shall I do witn betels, cool 
sandal-paste and other articles of luxury that you are offering 
me ? I am an ascetic and hence I do not wish to enter the home 
of a worldly man for shelter, I have been practising austerities, 
from my boyhood in the name of the god ‘ Dharma.^ On this Friday, 
I fast in his name. 1 shall break the fast on Saturday and then 
take my spare meal. A devotee of the god ^ Dharma,^ that I am, 
I do not care for wordly pleasures. Among us, the Vaisyas, it is 
not tlie custom to take meat or tish. I have never used oil to 
anoint ihy body. At night, we, two brothers, do not rest our 
heads beneath the roofs of any house ; we sleep under the 
Kadamba-tree.’* 

Though the worship of Bharma, no doubt, implies a spirit of 
devotion, it is not purely spiritual, in the sense in which the Renais- 
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sanee has taken it. The devotion of the followers of the Dharma-cuit 
consists in self-sacrifice, abstinence and other virtues, and not in the 
mere recitation of the names of the Deity, which has been urged, 
inculcated and emphasised by the Brahmanic Revivalists, as possessing 
wonderful efficacy in hastening the spiritual advancement of the 
people. 

Loyalty, especially tliat of a soldier, to the cause that he fights 
for, was considered to be one of the most important virtues, — character- 
istic of this period. 

In the Dharma-mangal poems we find a fairly accurate picture oJ 
an ideal Hindu soldier. He is ever ready to sacrifice his life in the 
service of the king. Although he is not a moral propagandist still he 
will seldom speak an untruth or deviate from the path of virtue, for 
he believes, with all the intensity of a true believer, that if he fails in 
his duty, his failings would affect the king adversely. When Kalu 
was on the point of sacrificing his life, only to keep the word he had 
pledged to his brother Karnba, he said,^ You wicked man, ‘you have 
})ut on the mask of a saint very successfully. You are a contemptible 
creature and I hate you with all my heart. My first impulse was to 
kill you on the spot, but 1 refrain from doing so, as I am resolved to 
keep my promise, ff I prove false I shall not be the only suffererer 
for it in the world to come, but my master Lau Sen, too, will, to a 
certain extent, incur the demerit of my transgression. This, indeed, 
is a matter of far greater concern to me. If I fail in my duty, 
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the austerities of Lau Sen will be of no avail, and the ‘^un will never 
rise in the west.”' 

The followirii^ has been taken from the aeeount of Kalii^s death, 
^iven in GhanaramV poems. 

‘‘ Kalu tied his wife Lakha tic^htly (so that sue mij:rlrt not obstruct 
him in his self-destruction). He»then turned to the east and made a 
promise to his brother Kamba that he would accede to his wishes. It 
was done very solemnly in the name of Dharma, by touching the holy 
water of the Ganges and Fulasi leaf.” ^ True to his promise, he then 
offered himself to be beheaded by his brother, inspite of his wife’s 
intercession ; and the relentless brother did not recoil from his project- 
ed fratricidal task. 

‘‘ Lakha, when she saw her husband killed, in her presence, 
instantly rode an elephant and attacked her husband’s assailant with 
great fury. She hurled a battle-axe against Kamba, which killed the 
villain at once, and recovered the dead body of her husband with the 
severed head.”® 

This act of the widowed wife of Kalu testifies to the spirit of the 

age. 


* Kfim'oa, ihe Tvicked brother, had extorted a promiee from KAln, in a moment 
when the latter was affectionately disposed towards him, to tliia effe(!t that bo would 
give Kfimbft whatever he might seek from him. KftmbS, who w^as all the while 
intriguing with the minister of Gauql to devise means for killing KAlu, demanded the 
latter’s head in fuHilmcnt of liis promise. Kalu, now fully convinced of his brother’s 
wicked machinations, offered his head in fulfilment of the pledge he had once given, 
though in an unguarded moment. 
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Hospitality was considered to be one of the highest of human 
virtues. The duties of a host were held to be sacred and any violation 
of them was thought to be sacrilegious. 

The host would do anything to propitiate his guest. Even the 
sacrifice of his life was not too dear a price to purchase the satisfaction 
of his guest. In fact, the spirit of ^le dictum was 

over-estimated in this period of our history. The story of Kama’s 
killing his own son, Brishaketu, to win the satisfaction of his Brahman- 
guest may have originated in the very age, which was characterised 
by a distinct and dominant spirit of renunciation and self-sacrifice. 
In this fable, the idea of charity and other hospitable virtues has been 
strained too far. The thrilling story of the execution of Prince Lui- 
chandra of the Buddhistic age bears a striking similarity to this legend. 
Here is an extract from the account of Luiehandra’s death ; — 

1 I do not require any other meat ” said the Sannyasin, ‘'save 
that of a human being, He also said “ You will be very sorry to hear 
that I want to eat the flesh of your son Luichandra. O Madana, see 
that you do not weep when you dress and cook the meat of your own 
elder son. I will eat the curry, thus prepared, with great relish. This 
hideous request shocked the parents of the prince ; it stunned them for 
a moment. The King, however, did not shrink back. In a moment 
he made up his mind and took a sharp-edged sword in his hand, and 
killed his beloved lad before the image af the god Dharma.” ^ 
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Then, a^ain, stories are not wanting in our old literature, in which 
God Himself is described as coming down to the earth in the guise of 
a human being to test tiie spirit of hospiLaJity among men. The 
excesses in which the imagination of the people delighted to revel, in 
connection with the above virtue, were responsible for the invention of 
these stories, intended evidently k) celebrate the triumph of the virtue of 
hospitality. People were so greatly fascinated by exaggerated pictures 
of this virtue that they failed to condemn such a conception as 
monstrous and inhuman. Hence it is, that the story of Data- Kama 
narrated in various forms, is to he found in abundance in the pages of 
old Bengali raanuseripts that have been handed down to us. 

It will now be evident that virtuous deeds were given a higher 
place than abstract faith. The disfcributioji of rice ^ to the poor and 
the excavation of tanks for public use are highly praised in the Daker 
Vachan, but no where in these aphorisms there is a line calling upon 
the house-holder to recite the name of God, — a point seldom forgotten 
in the literature of the Renaissance. 

//. Theories of Creation, 

The cosmogonieal doctrines of the Dlianna cult may be traced to 
a very ancient age — the period of the Vedas. The sr)eculation about 
the origin of the Universe is based on a text of the Rigveda 
running thus : — 

“ Nor aught, nor naught existed then, not the aerial space nor 
heaven^s bright roof. Above what covered all ? Where rested all ? 
Was it water, the profound abyss ? 

‘‘ Death was not then, nor immortality. There was no difference 
of day and night. That one breathed breathless of life {/. e, existed 
but without exerting or manifesting itself) and there was nothing 
other than it 

III the beginning there was darkness in darkness unfolded. 
All was undistinguishable water. That one that lay in the empty 
space wrapped in nothingness was developed by the powers of heat 
(or penance). 
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Desire first arose in it. That was primeval germ in mind^ 
which poets reaching with their intellect discovered in their hearts 
to be the bond between Being and not-Being. 

A ray of ligiit which stretched across these did it come from 
below or from above ? Then seeds were sown and mighty forces 
arose and nature beneath and power ar^l forces above. 

“ Who indeed knows ? Who proclaimed it here? Whence was 
the creation produced ? The Gods were later than its production. 
Who knows whence it sprang ? 

He from whom this creation sprang whether he made it or not; 
the all-seer in the highest heaven, he knows it or does not.’’ * — Muir. 

The Sunya Puran evidently follows the same theory. 

“ There was no line, no form, no colour and no sign. 

‘‘ The sun and the moon weVe not, nor day, nor night. 

“ The earth was not, nor water, nor sky. 

‘‘ The mounts Meru, Mandara and Kailasa were not. 

The creation vas not, nor were there gods, nor men: 

“ Brahma was not, nor was Vishnu, nor the etherial regions. 

^"Heaven and earth were not; a/1 was emptiness. 

“ The presiding gods of the ten directions were not. 

Nor were there the clouds, nor stars. 

Life was not, nor death, nor pangs of deaths. 

“ The Lord moved in the void, su])porting Himself on the 

void.^’ etc.'^ 

JlIL Common features in Buddhist and Ilindn-Tantrikis^n and 
in ike hharma cult. 

Dr. Kern thus refers to the Tantrik element in Buddhism : ^ 

The doctrines of Buddhism in India from the eighth century 
downwards nearly coincides with the growing influence of Tantrikism 
and sorcery which stand to each other in the relation of theory 
to practice. The development of Tantrikism is a feature that 
Buddhism and Hinduism in their later stages have in common. 
Examples of austerities and mortification of the flesh which the 


' See Rigveda, 10, 129, 

* Dr. Sen’s History of Bengali Language and Literature, pp 32-33 and the 
Sunya Puran by Mirifti Pandit. 

See Kern’s Manual, p. 133. 
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Tantriks had adopted are found in the literature of the Dharma 
Cult, the following passage, for example, may be quoted ' from 
Ghanaram : 

“ Oh Lord, do please grant me the boon of a son or, else I shall 
give up my life at the stake” said queen RanjSvati. She then 
offered Arghya to the God Dhrrma before proceeding to carry out 
her dreadful resolve. And when meditating upon the great God 
she suddenly dropped down on the lloor, sustaining injuries all over 
her person and began to bleed. It was now believed that she was 
dead. Those woo witnessed the scene were deeply moved and even the 
God in heaven could not remain unaffected by this tragic occurrence.*'' 
Again the story of Prince Lausen’s austerities may be cited as 
another example. Says ilarihar Baity, My duty is to announce the 
sun-rise by a beat of drums in the southern gate on the bank of the 
Hakanda. I saw the sun rising in the west. The miracle performed 
by prince Lausen cost him his life, as he cut off his head with bis 
own hands and placed it on a triangular framework of wood. 
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Twelve other devotees and the same number of Aminis (priestesses) 
also saDrificed their lives to {)lease the "od Dharma.” 

The feats of miracle exihibited by the Tantriks were quite a 
peculiar featuie, in this a<i^e (from the 8th to 1 2th century). In 
^ Manikchandra llajar Gan* we find Maynamati' described as 
remaininjy in fire for seven days ani nii^hts and yet coming out 
unscathed in the end. Even her garments were not burnt. Kritti- 
vasa and KSsidas, in their earlier recensions of the epics, introduced 
these elements as they were prevalent in an earlier age and could not 
possibly exclude them from their version, though they were themselves 
poets of the Renaissance period. In the Bengali Mahabharat we 
find Sudhanwa described to have remained in burning oil for days and 
nights without being burnt. In the Bengali Ramayana, again, we 
find Havana cutting otf, one after another, his ten heads to propitiate 
the goddess Durga. ^ 

The sorceries, played by Mahiravati are well-known. llanumana 
becomes a fly and whispers his message to the goddess. * These 
do not certainly form a part of the original epic of Valmiki. These 
Tautrik elements are the distinguishing features of the pre- 
Renaissance literature. 

When Tantrikism took a deep root in the country it was believed 
that man was superior to gods, which was, however, quite a contrary 
belief current in the Pauranic period. The idea of salvation through 
individual efforts was so much emphasised in Tantrikism that a 
man’s jiovver was considered almost unlimited, piovided he could 
pass through austerities, prescribed in the different Tantras. In 
Nathism, which borrowed largely from the Mahayana Buddhists, 
we find gods trembling before men and hastening to execute their 
commands. Even a woman like Maynamati comj)elled the gods 
to obey her. Maynamati fdliped her fingers (producing a sound 
tiidu, tiidii) and all the ascetics appeared before her. Goraksanath 
who could take any shape he desired, came along in a chariot, 
known as the Puspa-Kath. The sage Narada came riding his 
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cel^rated Dheki (wooden rice-husker) followed by the god Siva, 
who (fame on his favourite bull. The bimliers Harp and 
Lakshman reached there with their bcvvs and arrows and the five 
Pandavas followed them. Many other sages, also came down to 
the spot.^** 

Even death, tlie dread of all living being"., is said to have been 
conquered by the Tantriks ; \hus w^e find Maynainati defying death 
on the strength of her mystic knowledge, the ‘ Maha-Jnana/ 

Yama, the god of death, fled from his own court at the mere 
sight of ({ueen Mayna. The disgrace which tlie Gcida- 
Yarna, a messenger, of the king of death is described to have 
been subjeeted to by Maynainati is a wild feat of imagination 
showing that according to the Dharrna cult, one could make one's 
personality dreaded even by the most dreaded of gods. In the 
course of her persuit of Goda-Yama, the transfiguration (which both 
of them underwent) was the result of acquisition of that power 
which Js ascribed to Tantrikism. In the European Folk-liteiature 
too, we meet with similar stories.^ 

Goda- Varna became bewildered at this, and changed himself 
into a carp. The queen transformed herself into a water-fowl and 
began to beat the carp with her wings. Goda-Yama, thereupon, 
changed himself into a shrimp, and the queen became a gander and 
searched out the shrimp from under the water. Goda-Yama next 
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flew up in the air in the shape of a dove, but the queen changed 
herself into a hawk and pursued the dove/^^ 

The pursuit is continued for a long time till Goda-Yama 
metamorphosed himself into a Vaisnava saint and sat, in an assembly 
of holy mendicants of that order. The queen changing herself 
into a fly, took her seat on the head of the saint. Here Goda-Yama 
is caught by Maynamati and becomes her captive/^ 

The Sadhu Gorakshanath, conquered death and could make the im- 
possible happen at his will. When Maynamati being forced to ascend 
her husband^s funeral pyre, prayed to Gorakshanath for her rescue 
the latter at once appeared before her and blessed her in the following 
terms, ‘‘ Go, Mayna, home. You will not bo burnt by fire — you 
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will mther feel as cold as m the depth of winter, when yon sit 
on the burning pyre.’^* 

When RSja Guvinda Chandra objected to taking a sweeper for 
his guru, his mother Mayn'amati reproached him thus,® The Ha ji 
(Hadi Siddha) does not belong to this country, he comes from East 
Bengal. He has made the sun * and the moon his ‘ Kundalas ’ or 
ear-rings. Indra, the King of gods, waves the ‘ ChSmar ’ at his 
bidding. The Hadi cooks his meal in the disc of the moon and 

serves it on the back of the tortoise which supports the earth (the 
second incarnation of the god Vishnu). Lakshrni herself cooks meal 
for him. The five nymphs of Indra^s heaven play at chess with 
him and the serpent girl of the nether regions is ready with Mims 
of tobacco when he desires a smoke. The goddess Subachani prepares 
betels for him and Meghna Kumar, the son of Yama, fans him. He 
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crosses big rivers with sandals on, and if he ever meets the lord 
of death, he keeps beating him for hours together when he, the 
terror of the world, learns how to cry helplessly like a child/’. 

The most degenerated forms of TSntrikism once held the society 
in its grip as will be evident from the description of Kaja Govinda- 
chandra’s boiling his own mother lin an oil-vat to test her super- 
natural powers. Raja Govindachandra had a very big fire-place 
constructed and a monstrous vat weighing sixty maunds was placed 
on it by Khetu. The vat contained oil weighing eighty maunds. 
Teak wood was used as fuel and the froths that bubbled up on the 
surface of the oil were repeatedly removed. Thus for seven days and 
nights the oil was kept constantly boiling. On the seventh day no 
more froths could be seen.' 

Into this vat the queen was thrown by the order of her son. 
These miracles and sorceries form the very back-bone of popular 
Tantrikism which is characterised by extravagant fancy and not 
less by the most monos trous atrocities. * 

The Pauranik god Siva held a unique position in Tantrikism, 
He was revered by the Tantrik Buddhists and the Hindus alike and 
figured in the latter day Buddhism of Bengal as a diety next only 
to Buddha in importance. But the Natha cult which assimilated 
some of the essentials of Buddhism, gives a very high place to Siva. 
In Goraksha Vijaya examples are not rare to prove this. Still, 
however, the great god trembles in fear at the mention of Maynamati 
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on account of the ‘ Maha-jnana * acquired by her by means of tantrik 
practice*s. He is described as havini^ said to the subjects ofc King 
Manikchandra, “ Do not divulge my name to Maynamati^ for if 
you do so, she will destroy my Kailasa.’’^ 

It seems that Tantrikism was so much prevalent in society that 
however much abstruse the .cult may have now become it was more 
or less understood even by the illiterate country-folk in the 9th 
and 10th centuries. All the works, dealing with that epoch, arc 
full of references to this cult. The conversation of Siddha Goraksha- 
nath with his Guru Minanath^ as found in Goraksha-vijaya, illustrates 
this point. The language of the passage is simple but the mystic 
import that it bears is a perfect puzzle to lay men unacquainted 
with the rudiments of the Yoga practices I give below an extract.* 
The powers acquired by Tantrik practices are thus classified by 
Hemcbandra who lived in the 14th century and compiled a Jaina 
version of the Pamayana. Ravana is said to have acquired miracul- 
ous pojvers by Tantrik tapasya. 
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y IF, The growth of the Bhakti element. 

The gradual decadence of Buddhism and the consequent revival 
of Hinduism brought about a marked change in the life of our 
society. Gradually the devotional element began to predominate 
over the Karmav^da or the principle of action. Devotion or ^ Bhakti ’ 
which is the essential characteristic* of the Renaissance period had 
gradually began to find favour with the Mahayana school ^ during 
the declining days of Buddhism. 

Examples of devotional element in the Pauranik Renaissance 
period are not rare. Thus in the Vaisnava literature we find a 
canon to the effect that a man can hardly commit sins, however 
great, during his whole life which cannot be expiated by reciting 
the name of God only once. The fnere recitation of the name of 
God was considered equivalent to any sort of ‘ Yoga ’ or ^ tapasya ’ 
in this Kaliyuga. Even in the earliest days of the Saiva-cult, the 
element of devotion was a recognised feature. 

There are lines in the Sunya Puran by Ramrii Pandit in which 
the God Siva is advised by the devotee to take recourse to agriculture 
to earn His livelihood. In these lines the devotee appears to be so 
much iniluenced by an exuberance of devotion that be forgets his 
own self and feels a compassionate pain for the sad plight of his 
Lord in which he imagines him to be. 

In this devotional age men believed too much in the elficacy 
of prayer. The position of the Brahmans was however, an exception 
to this. The Brahmans claimed equality with the gods, nay, some- 
times a superior status. He was called Bhudeb or the god 
on earth for the extraordinary powers he possessed. We read the 
following in Kacidas bearing upon the subject : — It is the Brahman 
whose anger destroyed the clan of the Yadus — it is he, whose 
anger effaced the progeny of King Sagara, it is he, whose anger 
stigmatised the god moon, it is he whose ire made the sea- water 
saline, it is he whose wrath made the fire omnivorous, it is he 
whose anger made the body of god Indra spotted.^’ All other castes 
trembled before the gods and the Brahmans. In one or two instances 


* As for instanco the Dohiis of Kanupfida. See Sastri’s “ Bouddha-gSn O Dohi 
pp. 123-132. See also its introduction, specially pp. 6-8. 
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such as the cases of Durbasa and Bhri^u, the Brahmans even dared 
declare themselves superior to the '^ods. Durbasa cursed *Indra 
for which he lost his sovereignty over heaven for sometime and 
the sage Bhrigu is said to have kicked the God Vishnu on the 

breast. But these instances are rare. In the Paurauik period people 
did not learn to rely on their own strength but to depend, for 

everything, on the grace of gods and Brahmans. This spirit of 
absolutely slavish and soul-kilHng dependence naturally weakened 
the Bengali character. But, as has already been noticed, the 

mentality of the people belunging to the earlier period, when stress 
was laid on self-culture and development of ethical virtues was quite 
different. The conception of such characters as the merchant Chand, 
Lau Sen, and others in the earlier period bears testimony to the 
stamina of the Bengali character. The bold female characters of 
the Pre-renaissance age cannot but evoke our admiration. Lakha 
had to be tied down by her husband Kalu lest she should prevent 
him ft-om carrying out his resolve of self-destruction. But 

in the latter age these characters as recast by the Brahmans 
in conformity with the pervading spirit of the Renaissance, 
suffered the loss of their moral grandeur to a great extent. 
A heroic character, such as Sita, whom Valmiki invests with 
queen-like grandeur sinks to the level of common woman at the 
hands of Krittiva^a and the poets of his school. When llama 
unjustly suspects her, she cries like a helpless weakling and scarcely 
shews that majestic unconcern which we find in Vslmiki’s 
original. 

The male characters underwent even a greater transformation. 
In the place of Ha(jiBiddha or Gorakshanath whose powers were 
even felt by the gods, we see Rainohandra himself, an incarnation 
of Vishnu praying to the goddess Durga like a helpless child in 
his contests with Ravana. To a devotee divine help was never 
refused in times of need. 

Thus we find in the Chandikavya : — 

“ Chandi descended from her place in heaven into the prison of 
Kalketu. When the goddess saw the hero in chains, she became 
quite ashamed of herself. When Kalketu saw the goddess before 
him, he made a reverential bow with tearful eyes. Then Chandi 
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removed the heavy stone from the hero’s breast and also broke 
the shackles which bound him.”* 

In another instance the same goddess vouchsafed a boon to the 
merchant Chandradhar of the Manasamangal poems and instantly 
the shackles gave way and the merchant was saved.” 

In the cases of other gods and goddesses we find similar instances 
of kindly intervention in favour of devoted votaries. 

As the ideas of the Pauranik age took root in the minds of the 
people, they became quite helpless in every matter and looked to 
supernatural agency for relief on every occasion. 

Signs, symbols and sorceries held their sway upon popular mind, 
and self-dependence and manly energy became well nigh extint. 

But in the Renaissance period, men became accustomed to 
resignation which is certainly a great spiritual virtue and the evils 
of Tantrikism gradually passed away. The lives of people became 
more and more regulated by rules of abstinence and other passive 
virtues. The flowering point of the Renaissance culture was •reached 
in the extraordinary development of Bhakti amongst the Vaisnavas. 
The age preceding the Brahmanic revival had no place for the 
culture of faith, but the influence of Islam was clearly perceptible 
in the Renaissance cults in the form of a belief in a personal and 
anthromorphic God. In the place of impersonal nature of worship 
leading men to identify themselves with God the 

Renaissance cults distinctly laid a stress on faith in personal gods. 
In however crude a form, this faith was recognised, the followers 
of Sakti cult believed their deities to watch and guard their devotees, 
driving their enemies away and protecting them from all danger 
with almost the same ardour with which the followers of Islam 
believed in the intervention of God in their struggles and conflicts 
with the Kafers. 


( To be continued. ) 


See KavikankaD*8 Cbandikavya p. 105. 
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